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NEW ORLEANS, YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY. 
By BELLE Hunr., 


New ORLEANS is a city of marked contrasts, acceptance of New Orleans in dolo. He strolls 
rare individuality, delightful anachronisms—an or drives on St. Charles Avenue, Jackson Street 
historical, ethnical, political gumbo. ‘The divin- 
ing sojourner takes the two alike—‘‘ on faith.” He Ys — macerated. 
sniffs the odorous fi/é in the steaming bowl before ( \ 
him ; admires the symmetrical cone of boiled rice ie Ne fn 
rising from the centre of delicious inconceivabil- 
ity; sips the brown broth, picks the white meat 
from the crimson crabs therein, and—wants more, 
if he does not ask for it. 

Such docile, childlike faith must dominate his 
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GENERAL VIEW OF NEW ORLEANS, SHOWING THE 
MISHISSIPPI RIVER CRESCENT. 


or Esplanade ; he sees the magnificent modern 
homes set in their green lawns, orange and mag- 
nolia groves, their waving palms and jasmine- 
wreathed walls; he watches superb “turnouts” 
bowling over the broad asphalt streets, here and 
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there a nobby cart with Creole master and English 
groom, or a party of merry equestrians, dark-eyed, 
rosy-cheeked, on steeds worthy the stables of a 
Sultan—and forgets that he is in any particular 
Southern city. He crosses Canal Street, and lo! 
the scene shifts like a transformation in an ex- 
travaganza. ‘The streets are no longer broad and 
asphalt, but narrow, cobblestoned, and strange 
even of nomenclature. ‘St. Charles” becomes 
“Royal”; “Camp,” “ Chartres”; and, further 
on, the catalogue of Muses and Myths are done 
full reverence : ‘Calliope,’ *‘ Melpomene,” ‘*Terp- 
“* Felicité,” “* Euterpe ” and * Tchoupi- 
toulas ” (which, when you have learned to roll off 
glibly as “Chopi/oola,” you may consider yourself 
of New Orleans—‘‘a member in good standing”). 
Half worn away from the crossing stones are these 


sichore,” 


quaint names, borne along atom by atom, for two 
full centuries past, by heedless feet ** possessing’ 
or * possessed,” savage, French, Spanish, Creole, 
barefooted Carmelite, sandaled Jesuit and flat- 
heeled Yankee tourist. There seems a veritable 
change in the atmosphere ; 

ous warmth in the sun; in 
sleep, yet keenest consciousness; in the sky a 
deeper, calmer blue ; 


a& nearer, more sensu- 


the breeze a hint of 


in wild bird’s song, flower’s 
breath and insect hum a thrill of human reciproc- 
ity, intoxicating and divine! At each cross- 
street come glimpses of thunderous iron - gray 
waters, where the Mississippi plunges seaward, fret- 
ting at the horizon 


the jetties. Limned against 


a black-etched masts, tall spires and CTOsses, in- 
dex finger Godward., Odd, stuccoed windows, 
galleri s all enfresols poke inquisitive hoses 
half way across the Janguettes, where roses climb 


and black-eyed children play. 
bidding alleyways lead down to shady courts, 
where fountains sing, and big-leaved plants pop 
from round -b 

depths suggest the hidden forty thieves; where 
violets creep from every earthy crevice, and swal- 
lows dip their brown wings in the browner leaf- 
lined basin, and mounting skyward, scatter jewels 
Above the courts are countless 


Enticingly for- 


up ellied jars, whose capacious 


in the sun’s face. 
luce-draped windows, giving glimpses of Creole 
eyes, or parting Creole hands, or creak of rock- 
ing chair and hum of mandolin. Is it Paris? 
Toulon? Madrid ? Havana? Bohemia? One does 
not ask nor care. It is exquisitely fair and pleas- 
ant, new and wondrous quaint. 
the continent on the horse cars. 

On to the levee ; it’s only a step. 
old St. Louis Cathedral will bend his centenarian 
fuce upon and remind that primrose 
paths all lead eventually fiat way. The old 
Pontalba buildings, ** peeling off for their final 
plunge into oblivion,” will frown down on you, 
whispering of other light, glad feet 
with -their directing hearts, ‘the way all flesh 


One has crossed 
Eu passant, 
you 


you 


now gone, 
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must go.” But ‘*Old Hickory” will smile from 
his high-stepping steed in Jackson Square, and 
tell how noble hearts die of, nor sturdy feet, but 
live eternal (in bronze, at least). In one of these 
gaunt old houses Lafayette lodged when he was 
here ; in another, Jenny Lind ; General Jackson’s 
headquarters were once at 84 Royal; and the 
pink house set ‘‘cat-a-cornered” further down 
is ** Sieur George’s” of Cable’s romance. ‘‘ Mme. 
John’s” is not far off, and ** Mme. Delphine” 
arched her dainty instep over the tiny rivulet 
of mud there at your feet. Near by is the most 
famous old second-hand bookstore in New Or- 
leans, where a sleepy proprietor and the cock- 
rouches preside over treasures past money valua- 
tion. On goes, bewildered but fascinated, 
uever so happy as when ‘ lost,” gazing into un- 
designed windows in unfamiliar localities. At last 
one reaches the levee, through a village of molasses 
barrels and tarpaulin-covered cotton bales. A 
cosmopolitan dockage is there—salt-crusted In- 
dian steamers, Cromwell und Morgan “liners,” 
Barataria oystermen, Florida and Nicaragua fruit 
boats. The mingled odors of sugar, tar, salt, 
o’erripe bananas and oranges are not unpleasant 
Nor do the 
songs of the ‘‘ roustabouts,” negro, ‘* Dago,” Irish- 
and offend the sensitive car. 
They are sweet and mellow, rhythmical and un- 
At night, 
if one follow this mottled crew ‘* home,” he will 
find a ten-roomed, leaky-roofed tenement house 
where fifty families eat, sleep and have their 
being ; old hags, drunken men, pale-faced young 
mothers and ghastly, bold-eyed children huddled 
together in penury and filth. A common court, 
the receptacle for rotten vegetables and cast-off 
clothing, does service as a common dressing room. 
A rusty pipe plays muddy water in a slime-lined 
basin, where sleep-begrimed eyes and crisp, pink 
radishes are washed for the early market stalls. 
From this court a dozen rickety stairways lead up 
to as many unwholesome rooms, about whose up- 
per galleries, out of reach of molding damp and 
hungry children, hang festoons of macaroni, 
peppers and garlic. On the lower rails are red 
flannel shirts and blue jean pantaloons, suggest- 
ive, with their concomitant black eyes, slouched 
hats and cloak-concealed stilettos, of pirates of 
Lafitte and oaths of ‘* Mafia.” Penury and crime, 
unclean bodies and unclean souls, go hand in 
hand. 


one 


to the most discriminating nostrils, 


man ‘* Greaser,” 


accented from sheer bodily laziness. 


By daylight these people—men, women and 
children—will be at the French Market, the 
shirts and pantaloons not bad to look upon, the 
black hair sleek and wet, and the red lips calling 
over clean white teeth : “ Banan—a—cheapie ! or- 


7 
Es- 


anges—orangos—buy—a—cheapie banan !” 


caping these good-naturedly persistent hawkers, 
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THE OLD FRENCH MARKET. 


one stumbles over a group of Indian women, sit- 
ting cross-legged on the ground, lazily keeping 
the flies off baskets of sweet-smelling sassafras and 
bay leaves, or dirty, time-worn beadwork, ap- 
parently not for sale. A fat old French woman 
imperturbably sorts her cabbages ; a pink-cheeked 
flower girl, under the encouraging scrutiny of a 








probable purchaser, adds another finger-tipped 
touch to her boutonniéres ; bluff Dutch butchers 
preside carnivorously ; and placid, gayly tignoned 
‘** black mammies” glide up and down the damp 
aisles. Over all, the smell of fried fish, black 
coffee, and a pandemonium of Pelasgic tongues 
crying their wares, bare-headed and lusty-voiced, 
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under the open sky. ‘Then, if one’s ears and feet ‘Free Town,” as conspicuous an ingredient in 
are tired, the ferryboats are near, and broad, rip- this ethnical gumbo as the crabs or filé in the 
pling waters, though muddy, invite to restfulness. gumbo gastronomical. There are straggling rows 
Across the river, in the suburbs of Algiers, is of battledoor cabins and mud-daubed chimneys, 
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disjointed fences, truck patches, ‘‘yaller dogs,” 
cackling hens, tethered goats, and kinky-headed 
pickaninnies. Apropos of the African element, if 
one cares to see it in its wildest, uneducatable, 
superstitious phase, he may go on St. John’s Eve 
to the swamps, along Lake Pontchartrain, and 
witness the Voudou orgies held there annually. 
He will see the eerie fagot fires along the shore, 
intensifying by contrast the dismal stretch of 
marsh, lagoon and moss-draped trees. He will 
catch the monotonous sound of tamtam and fiddle, 
and the “ Aié !” “ Aié !” of the dancers and ‘‘ con- 
jurers.” He will smell the rank fumes of o’er- 
strong coffee, and catch the blue flash of burning 
alcohol from the wizard’s pot. He will hear the 
sibilant hiss of serpents, and imagine (if he does 
not feel) their slimy squirming under his feet. 
Ugh! and presto! change! Next morning he 
takes the Prytania Street car, and goes out to the 
Garden District, where blooming private grounds 
join hands with public gardens, until one never 
knows where Carrollton proper begins or ends. 
Old-fashioned Southern houses are half hid in 
vines and climbing roses; glorious bunches of 
wistaria hang royal, purple heads over the high 
stone walls; mocking birds build nests and sing, 
parrots scream, a white rose nods its fair face on 
the pink-plastered wall of a cottage, and negro 
women spread wet linen on the clean grass in 
sunny back yards. Some one in the car will say 
something about being in Carrollton. You ask 
no questions ; you would as soon think of “ bound- 
ing” heaven according to geographical rules! 
You look yearningly down the long, cool, dewy 
lanes of Cherokee roses, great wildernesses of 
verdure and blossom, kept in line by invisible 
fences. The tinkle of the street-car bell makes 
you drowsy ; the warm, moist air flits on and off 
your cheek, like the kisses of one who loves you 
while you sleep. Imagination runs riot—like the 
roses—and you understand, ruminatingly, all the 
delicate, fine shades of Charles Dudley Warner’s 
New Orleans sketches, which you missed utterly 
while reading them in the bleak East. Further 
on are the cemeteries, where ancient founder and 
modern cotton king, Creole belle and files of un- 
named “illustrious dead” sleep peacefully alike 
in their still white houses above ground. There are 
Metairie, Greenwood, St. Louis No. 1, St. Louis 
No. 2, Girod, Lafayette (Nos. 1 and 2), Valence, 
St. Vincent, ete. In fact, it issaid that the city of 
the dead in New Orleans is larger than that of 
the living. On account of the marshy nature 
of the soil, only vaults and mausoleums above 
ground can be used. Some of the older burying 
grounds are now right in the heart of the city, 
grim reminders of time and tide and human 
deathliness, and how far hygienic reports must 
‘fall back” at the advance of God’s sunshine 


and fresh salt air! Even here the gumbo simile 
holds good. ‘* Death levels all distinctions.” 
Side by side lie Benedics von Pradeles, Revolu- 
tionary contemporary of Lafayette (date, 1808), 
and Paul Morphy, the world’s champion chess 
player (date, 1884) ; Dominique You, one of La- 
fitte’s pirates, and Francis Xavier Martin, Su- 
preme Judge and historian of Louisiana (1815) ; 
Pierre Soulé, Senator, jurist, diplomat and or- 
ator, and Oscar J. Dunn, colored, Lieutenant 
Governor of the State under Warmouth ; Richard 
Clark, father of the famous Myra Clark Gaines, 
and she herself not many miles away, both con- 
querors in death, serenely past ‘the law’s de- 
lay, the proud man’s contumely.” Above them 
all tower the Immortals, in bronze and marble— 
Stonewall Jackson, General Albert Sidney John- 
ston and Robert E. Lee. 

Dear, dear! how one’s pen does run away with 
one! Here we are, ghouling in the graveyards, 
ever so many miles away from old French town, 
through which we had started on a ramble. I 
told you New Orleans is a gumbo, a mystery, a 
witchery! Mixed blood, like mixed drinks, is 
tricky—will not do to trust too far! Before one 
knows it here a whole week has jumped clean 
over one’s head, and is looking back over its 
shoulder, laughing at one’s discomfiture in the lan- 
guages of seven different days. One is uncon- 
sciously reminded of Circe’s Cave. It is the easi- 
est place to get into, and the hardest to get out 
of, in the world. The unwary traveler éven 
grows facetious. If he is ready to start, and it 
rains (as it generally does in New Orleans), he says, 
‘*TIt is too bad to leave New Orleans with such a 
gloomy last impression !” 
longer. Aw contraire, if it shines (as it can do 
deliciously in New Orleans), he says, ‘‘It is too 
bad to leave New Orleans when the weather is so 
lovely !” So he stays one day longer! Even the 
dumb things are seductive ‘‘ Frenchy”! Old 
Sol himself kicks up his venerable heels in a 
manner utterly at variance with his behavior 
elsewhere. He leans down his impertinent old , 
eyes, and tangles his lashes with yours until you 
are utterly color blind and recklessly ‘‘ fresh.” 
As for the south wind—mais, she is Creole, and 
a coquette to her finger tips. She flirts with all 
mankind, regardless of age, sex or previous con- } 
dition of servitude. Ubiquitously she flutters her 
diaphonous garments about them and fans—kisses, 
and sighs : 


So he stays one day 


“All for you, 
Coo— coo! 
Stay—oh, do! 


” 


All for you! 


The skies are Italian ; they know malice, frowns 
and vendetta. Yet, the more they deceive you— 
the more they splash you in the back when you 
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have left your mackintosh at home—the more ing pink cheeks through garden walls, they throw 
they undo the lifelong efforts of your curling themselves under your feet, hang on to your 


tongs, the more you love them—yea, ¢rus? them. 


skirts and plead, ‘‘ Do steal me ; please steal me ! 


They can be so clear-eyed, so white-ruffled, so I'd look lovely on your blue gown this evening at 
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THE WASHINGTON ARTILLERY, AND ITS UNIFORMS. 


low-cooped and lovable! Every night you forget 
how ugly they were the day before ! 

In New Orleans the eighth commandment is 
of no effect. It is all the flowers’ fault. They 
perch themselves on the fences, they poke tempt- 


the French Opera, and the sun will kiss me to 
death if I hang here all afternoon.” Sophisti- 
cated wretches! Of course you yield to the 
temptation. You take them home and put them 


in water, and a few hours later, when you. essay 
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to adorn with them your otherwise unadorned 
beauty, they ~ilt ! So does your conscience, but 
you steal more next day. Theft of orange blos- 
soms may be termed ‘‘ concrete kleptomania,” since 
one bough may comprehend bud, bloom, green 
and ripe fruit. Roses generally ‘‘go without say- 
ing,” they are so plenteous and cheap, and violets 
are like the Irishman’s sins—too small to count. 
Sweet Olive is the daintiest lady among the flow- 
éring-shrub families. She dresses very plainly, 
just a modest gown of brown and white speckles 
on a pale-green ground; but, ma fois, the per- 
fume she uses costs dollars an ounce, and is abso- 
lutely not to be counterfeited. It is said a young 
French girl has discovered a method of incorpo- 
rating this rare fragrance in a confection which, 
once in the market, will yield as fabulous a fort- 
une as that due to the occult process of Bisqué ! 
This perfume is a combination of sandalwpod, 
frankincense and Russian leather, with just as 
much musk as there should be onion in a salad— 
a suspicion. As for camellias—I’d rather not 
mention them in polite society, for they have all 
sold themselves to Satan—or Mammon. They 
go to the florist, submit to decapitation, then 
have their beautiful, silly heads strung on wires, 
and are sold for their weight in greenbacks. This 
comes, of course, of having no souls—to begin 
with. Beware of a flower without fragrance and 
& woman who ‘‘ can’t cry”! 

But —‘*‘ the people—ay, the people !” They are 
Frenchy, too, a trifle giddy and a trifle lazy, 
but charmingly cordial, hospitable and flattering ; 
only, the queer thing about their flattery is that 
it is not flattery! They mean it. They love 
strangers, and are never so happy as when show- 


ing that love, and winning their way to our 
hearts through that prosaic but never-failing 
channel generally confined in its application to 
men’s hearts only. 

In ‘‘ gastronomical attractions” (to quote from 
an old record) New Orleans stands unrivaled. 
One may dine in any fashion, or in any country, 
one wishes. France, Spain, Italy, United States 
or China: macaroni of Parma, wines of Madeira, 
stuffed peppers of Cadiz, and rice of Ilong-Kong. 
As for fish, said a poor sick young eoldier from 
New Orleans in the war: ‘‘ Oh, boys, if I could 
just get back home for a day, and go down to the 
lake and eat a dinner of soft-shelled crabs and 
pampano, I'd be willing to eat blue beef the rest 
of my life.” 

New Orleans people are pretty, all of them— 
pure Castilian, blue-blood Creole, odalisque Sicil- 
ian, **’°Cajan,” or American. Their feet are small, 
their glance bewitching, and their bonnets—!!! 
There are Indians as fair as Frenchmen, French- 
men as fair as Englishmen, Creoles as dark as 
Africans, mulattoes as light as Caucasians, and 
Americans that negroes would scorn to own as 
their possible hybrids. 

Let’s have some pen pictures : 
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LA BELLE CREOLE, 


Down in the neighborhood of Jackson Square 
one will find a perfect tanglewood of quaint old 
houses—red-tiled roofs, pug-nosed windows, faded 
green Venetian blinds, vine-draped walls and 
lichen-grown courts. Most are entered right off 
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650 NEW ORLEANS, 
the street, or, more properly speaking, through 
alleyways leading from doors on the banquette, 
with old brass knockers and attendant concierge. 
Inside are clean, red-sanded floors, low window 
ledges green with geraniums, little spindle-legged 
chairs, and dressing tables with damp-mottled mir- 
rors and old-fashioned alabaster toilet bottles and 
puff boxes. There are huge fiesfered bedsteads 
of rosewood or ebony, intricate with carving and 
bright-polished by time and rubbing. There are 
marvelous little tables of mottled marble, with 
slender, fluted legs which look like they need 
walking canes to keep them steady. There is 
also the big round ‘‘ centre table,” with rosewood 
enough in its one griffin paw to make a half- 
dozen ordinary ‘‘ stands.” There are diminutive 
grates countenanced by mantels evidently con- 
structed prophetic of elevators or proof positive 
of “giants” in those elder days, everyone of 
them flanked by gigantic vases of Sévres on each 
side of a low, long mirror ina brass frame. There 
are massive buffets of mahogany decked with an- 
tique silver, and long-lipped absinthe glasses, and 
holding, unseen, monogrammed Haviland china, 
the heirlooms and wedding gifts of generations. 
In the parlor an old harpsichord leans tremu- 
lously against the walls, a wraith of departed 
grandeur, with its yellow, tuneless keys and big 
lyre of rusty strings exposed to the air. Most of 
these houses are the legacies of three generations ; 
some of them the forgotten heritages of mythical 
landlords across the sea—the sea of waters or of 
eternity—who can tell? In truth, xoé his ten- 
ants. Back of the half-drawn Venetian blinds 
one catches a glimpse of an old woman, a ‘‘ma- 
dame of ye olden tyme,” black-eyed, aquiline- 
nosed, with great hoops of Etruscan gold in her 
ears, and small hoops, toil-worn, on her bird-claw- 
like fingers. She chatters French to her parrot, 
hums squeaky little tunes while picking the dead 
leaves from her flowers, and dreams again of her 
own belledom, when gallant French officers were 
her beaux, when contre-danses were en régle, and 
cordon-bleu and quadroon bals, sub rosa. 
Madame’s daughter is almost as old and wrin- 
kled as herself; her eldest ones are married and 
in homes of their own ; and the youngest—la piti 
—off in the convent getting superstitions in her 
head, a slight stoop to her fragile shoulders, but 
sentiment and tenderness in her maiden heart, 
and a marvelous deftness in her slim brown fin- 
gers over an embroidery frame or piano keys. 
When she comes home there will be a few stately 
receptions in her relations’ homes, a ball or two, 
a few benefit evenings at the French Opera, where 
her clear brown eyes will look out upon the lights 
and colors and revelry like a startled fawn’s from 
its captor’s pen, and damask roses leap to her 
cheeks and lips, outrivaling those upon her 
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bosom. Then she will marry, having no concern 
about husband, dowry or the future. Mamma 
and /’avocat will see to those. When instructed 
as to choice of groom and date of ceremony she 
weeps a biton mamma’s breast, then writes to her 
chum at school to come and ‘wait upon the 
bride.” Meanwhile she finishes the drawn-linen 
altar cloth for Sceur Angelique, and eats peaches 
full length on the orchard grass, while the long 
summer slips by, and madame and the sewing girls 
make marvels of white linen and lace in the cool 
veranda over the court. Perhaps the night before 
her wedding her old black mammy will put her 
to bed with unusual tenderness and solemnity. 
While she tucks the cover about her shoulders, 
covers up the coals in the tiny grate and extin- 
guishes the waxen taper, she will croon softly, 
more to herself than to her young mistress : 
“ Z’autres qu’a di moin, ca yon bonheur ; 
Et moin va di, ca yon peine; 
D’amour quand porte la chaine, 
Adieu, courri tout bonheur! 
Pauvre piti Mamzel Zizi! 
Pauvre piti Mamzel Zizi! 
Pauvre piti Mamzel Zizi! 
Li gagnin doulor, doulor, doulor ! 
Li gagnin doulor dans ceeur a li!” 
TRANSLATION, 
‘* Others say it is your bappinese ; 
I say it is your sorrow; 
When we are enchanted by love, 
Farewell to all happiness ! 
Poor little Miss Zizi! 


- 
Poor little Miss Zizi! 
Poor little Miss Zizi! 
She has sorrow, sorrow, sorrow! 
She has sorrow in her heart!” 
‘““MAMMY.” 
An ideal servant is the old Creole mammy. 


The type is well-nigh extinet nowadays, and, 
sal to relate, has left small impress upon its de- 
scendant representatives. She is (or was) a good 
cook, nurse, doctress, helper “ mother,” *in her 
mistress’s household. Her language was a jum- 
ble of ‘‘ ole Va’ginny ” negro talk, Creole French, 
Cireaser Spanish, and a patois, remnant of the 
original négres brutes—or wild African slaves— 
called ‘‘ gumbo,” the vocabulary containing only 
a hundred or two words, and sublimely innocent 
of moods and tenses. Children have ever de- 
lighted in mammy’s tales, their impressionable 
hearts and boundless credulity en rapport with 
the weirdest climaxes of an imaginative and su- 
perstitious nature. Who has not heard of Bras 


Coupé, captain of the runaway negroes inhabit- 
ing the swamps, and who terrorized the planta- 
tions with his sanguinary doings ? Alone, serenely 
unafraid, he defied “‘ patrol,” and resisted whole 
troops of soldiers—even his bare breast made in- 
vulnerable to bullets by herbs and ointments oc- 
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cultly concocted and applied. Ife fed—this mon- 
strous Bras Coupé—on quivering human flesh, 
and was covered with a loathsome scurvy, which 
exhaled pestilential odors as he passed, causing 
swamp fever and jaundice. Who has not heard 
of Coupé Bouqué, the negro clown ? and of 
Compe Lapin, the black punchinello, the re- 
counting of whose tricks and antics set the chil- 
dren mad with laughter, which was liable to end 
in a scared huddling together against mammy’s 
aproned knees, while she paused and crossed her- 
self to exorcise a ‘* Zombi ” whose noxious breath 
had fanned her cheek ? 

And who does not know of ‘‘ The Haunted 
House,” on the corner of Rue Royale and Hos- 
pital Street ? What countless horrors of stilet- 
toed rivals, and chained, starving, beaten slaves, 
slumber but lightly behind those superb carved 
doors ? In one of those chambers Marshal Ney 
slept, and Louis Philippe, and Lafayette. Who 
has not been ‘‘ threatened ”—when naughty—with 
Congo Square, where Voudous dance by midnight 
moon; where Bras Coupé himself was lassoed 
while leading such a dance, and hurried off, bel- 
lowing like a great mad bull, to be hanged in 
Place d’Armes ? Who would guess, in the sunny, 
flower-decked, bird-dwelling ‘Jackson Square” 
—this grewsome old Place d’Armes, where rows 
of swollen-faced pirates were hanged at once— 
where owls hooted, alligators roared and serpents 
hissed ? 

In 1728 this square was the scene of a thrilling 
demonstration, when ‘* Baby,” the military dane- 
ing master—‘‘ Baby,” the hero of a hundred 
fights and as many affaires—‘ Baby,” with his 
long curls waving under his sombrero, a pair of 
eight-inch Mexican spurs jingling on the heels of 
his long-toed boots—returned from Natchez to 
announce the massacre of the French there and 
the advance of the Indians upon New Orleans! 
In 1769 the square had grown into a broad, clean 
common, grassy and shaded by a few straggling 
cypresses and sycamores, with a barricade of short 
wooden pickets around it—a presumable chevauz- 
de-frise in case of a hostile attack. This picture 
and date chronicle another ‘‘demonstration” on 
the part of the ‘‘ mighty people,” who lately 
langhed at Law and the Mafia. This was when 
the famous General Count O’Reilly was Governor 
by appointment of Louisiana. On this occasion 
the general count governor was surrounded by the 
aura and pomp of Spain’s authority ; his body was 
covered with Spanish uniform and gold lace ; his 
face was bronzed by a Mexic sun, yet the Trish- 
man spoke in his eve, hair and accent. He was 
backed by a magisterial support of officers. A 
huge fire burnt in the middle of the square, into 
which a herculean negro man cast, one by one, 
armfuls of dooks, while a fussy little beadle in 


black strutted around and cried, officially : ‘* This, 
the Memorial of the Planters of Louisiana, is, by 
order of His Excellency Don Alexandro O'Reilly, 
thus publicly burnt for containing the following 
rebellious and atrocious doctrines: ‘ Liberty is 
the mother of commerce and population. With- 
out Liberty there are few virtues.’” After “the 
fireworks ” followed the execution of the men who 
had dared ‘“‘commit the high treason ” of indors- 
ing and promulgating such sedition against ‘* His 
Most Catholic Majesty the King of Spain.” Im- 
agine a sequence, with ‘‘ Don Quixote” and his 
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book bonfire at one end of it, and the ‘“‘ Landing 
of the Pilgrim Fathers ” seeking ‘‘ liberty of con- 
science” at the other ! 

Again, in 1814, this historic rally ground was the 
scene of another and a different public demonstra- 
tion. Time and civilization had worked wonders 
for the old square. It spared enough roses, vines 
and palms to decorate all the houses facing it, 
and did not miss them. Even old St. Louis Ca- 
thedral sported a nosegay, and the Pontalba build- 
ings looked almost giddy with garlands. Banners 
streamed, handkerchiefs waved, and Creole eyes 
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and jeweled Creole hands flashed from the gal- 
leries. Cannon thundered on the levee, belching 
out volumes of smoky welcome ; lines of soldiery 
stretched from the landing to the square, Amer- 
icans, French, Creoles, Spaniards, Italians, Choc- 
taw Indians and negroes, bare-headed and bayo- 
net-spiked. Down the ranks came an old man 
with iron-gray hair, beardless chin and gaunt, 
sallow cheeks. <A rusty leather cap half covered 
his head, and an old blue cloak his threadbare 
clothes. And yet he looked every inch a con- 
queror! Bands played, “ hurrahs” rent the air. 
Two little girls in 
white tiptoed, and, 
lifting the old 
brown cap, replac- 
ed it with a laurel 
wreath. A quick 
flush struggled 
through the leath- 
ern cheeks, the 
dim old eyes grew 
dimmer with tears; 
the thin, stern lips 
relaxed and tried 
to speak, but were 
silenced by showers 
of roses and clap- 
ping of women’s 
hands, and from 


shadowy, candle- 
lit recesses poured 
out, as if by un- 
seen angel hands 
and voices, ‘‘ ‘l'e 
Deum laudamus !” 
The hero of Chal- 
mette bowed low 
his rose-crowned 
head, and when he 
lifted it up there 
beamed upon his 
face again the 
habitual quiet de- 
cision which shone 
there when, in his old quarters, 106 Royal Street, 
on December 23d, in answer to Major Villi¢re’s 
information that the English were at his planta- 
tion below the city, he said: ‘‘ By the Eternal, 
they shall not sleep on our soil!” Then, courte- 
ously taking a glass of wine with his visitor, he 
said, turning to his secretary and aides: ‘ Gen- 
tlemen, the English are below; we must fight 
them to-night.” 

And so stands Andrew Jackson to-day, guard- 
ian of Jackson Square—deliverer of New Orleans. 

Then came her capture by Farragut, in 1862 ; 
“« war,” in all its horrors of gutted buildings, in- 
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cendiarism, starving people and murdered inno- 
cence. Then Butler’s occupancy, Kellogg’s ad- 
ministration, Pinchback government, negro in- 
surrections, floods, crevasses and ‘‘ Mafia”: but, 
through it all, yea, back of it, through Lafitte’s 
piracies, Spanish Inquisition, yellow-fever scourges 
and gauntlet challenges, New Orleans has smiled 
and sung her ‘* Marseillaise,” has laughed, played 
her negro bands, hand organs, and had her “‘ pro- 
cessions ” and carnivals, her dals masqués and fish 
dinners at West End and Spanish Fort. Apropos 
of duels, there are some fine old stories of those 
‘*Montague and 
Capulet’’ days. 
Most of them had 
their origin at the 
quadroon balls, or 
the gaming table, 
where a misstep 
against a pet corn, 
a “glance too 
strong, or a dance 
too long” with a 
favorite—or a 
“*sacre !” more per- 
sonal than general 
—furnished ample 
casus belli. French 
blood and Spanish 
blood mixed none 
too well, and cal- 
chemardes slept 
lightly in their 
jeweled — sheaths. 
“The Oaks,” and 
w place called ‘* Les 
Trois Capulins,” 
on the old Metairie 
road, were favorite 
places of meeting. 
On the former 
grounds was fought 
a notorious duel, 
between Bernard 
Marigny, a scion of 
one of the oldest 
Louisiana families, and M. Tissier, a prominent 
lawyer and ladies’ man. Marigny delighted in 
teasing his friend about his fastidiousness of 
dress and personal attractions, never losing an 
opportunity to throw up his hands in profound 
admiration and exclaim: ‘* Ah! what a beau you 
are, Tissier! Mais, but I do so adore you!” In 
vain M. Tissier remonstrated, and finally his pa- 
tience outstripped its virtue’s confines under the 
sting of such salutation in the ballroom, in the 
presence of ladies. Result—a challenge promptly 
given and as promptly accepted ; pistols for two 
ordered, and ‘‘ The Oaks” selected as the place of 
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meeting. At the hour agreed upon, when the com- 
batants stood facing each other, waiting the word 
to be given, Marigny’s face resumed the old ex- 
pression of adoration, and, throwing up his hands 
dramatically, he exclaimed, with tears in his eves 
and voice: “Ah, how I admire you, mon ami! 
Is it possible that Iam so soon to make a corpse 
of Beau Tissier !” Tablean—the opponents with 
arms about each other, and a bloody duel turned 
into a loving reconciliation ! 

Later, when Marigny was in the Legislature, 
and times were pretty hot between the Creoles 
and Americans, he chanced upon some contro- 
versy, more personal than political, with a big 
Georgian—an ex-blacksmith —named Humble. 
Being challenged by the hot-headed Creole, the 
Georgian was dumfounded. He refused to fight. 
«‘ But,” remonstrated his friends, ‘‘ you must ; 
no gentleman can refuse.” ‘* But Iam no gen- 
tleman,” the honest Georgian said; ‘‘I am a 
blacksmith, and know nothing about this duel- 
ing business.” ‘ But you will be dishonored if 
you refuse,” his friends still urged. ‘‘ J’ow have 
choice of weapons ; you can choose so as to favor 
yourself.” Reflecting a moment, the giant sent 
the following acceptance : 


‘I accept M. Marigny’s challenge, and, in accordance 
with my privilege, stipulate that the duel shall take place 
in Lake Pontchartrain, in six feet of water, sledge ham- 
mers to be used as weapons.”’ 


N.1.—M. Marigny was but five feet eight inches 
high, all nerve, no muscle. The giant was almost 
seven feet, and ** raised on sledge hammers” ! 

Another remarkable duel was the result of an in- 
sult thrown at even so impersonal a subject as the 
Mississippi River. The narrative is given almost 
verbatim from an old record of such affairs in the 
city. 

There appeared in New Orleans, about forty 
years ago, a very learned savant and Academician, 
from whose opinion there was no appeal in sci- 
ence or art, known as the Chevalier Tomasi. 
Tomasi had published a paper on the hydraulics 
of the Mississippi. He proposed to change the 
current, restrict its boundaries, or stop the river, 
according to science and requirement. The ar- 
gument was dogmatic, dictatorial. The Academy 
of Sciences in Paris was declared as omnipotent 
in physics as the Sorbonne had been in ethies. 
Americans were an ignorant tribe, expelled from 
Europe for stupidity and other crimes. . . . . It 
is natural that Creoles should grow tired of such 
remarks constantly hurled in their teeth. One 
day when Tomasi was descanting to a Creole 
gentleman upon the perfection of his ‘* system,” 
etc., an interested bystander, also a Creole, re- 
marked that the Mississippi was a very head- 
strong stream, and that probably the basis of 


frill!’ To this the enraged Creole replied, with 





calculation assumed for the smaller rivers of Eu- 
rope would not be found applicable to so mighty 
astream. At this the chevalier merely employed 
a gesture of contempt, followed up by the re- 
mark: ‘** How little you Americans know of the 
world! Know you that there are rivers in Eu- 
rope to which the Mississippi would be a mere 


a toss of his glove in the chevalier’s face : ‘* Sir, 
I will not allow the Mississippi to be insulted or 
disparaged by an arrogant pretender to knowl- 
edge like yourself.” A duel was the result, the 
chevalier being, as it was supposed, mortally 
wounded. But a few days later he appeared on 
the street, wearing what the surgeons call a “ T 
bandage ” across his face. When asked about 
the affair, he answered : “‘ C’est rien! une égra- 
tignure seulement,” and, removing the bandage, 
showed a gash clear across the lips which had 
dared detract from the dignity of the Mississippi. 
Nothing daunted, however, the chevalier contin- 
ued : ‘* I should have killed my antagonist but for 
the miserable character of your American steel. 
My sword, sir, doubled like lead ; had it been a 
genuine calchemarde le would have paid the 
penalty of having brutally outraged the sensi- 
bilities of a Fre neh ge ntle man.” He here opened 
a discourse on the carbonization of iron, which 
could nowhere be properly effected except with 
the wood cut from a certain forest in France. 





The past clings to the present in New Orleans 5. 
nay, bridging it locks hands with the future un- 
til everything is pregnant with triple significance. 
The oldest house in the city still stands, and, 
defying damp and time, looks almost as new as 
it did a century and a half ago. It is and was 
the Archiepiscopal Palace, having served inter- 
regnums as Ursuline Convent and Statehouse of 
Louisiana. 

The old building previously referred to as 
‘*Sieur George’s” of Cable’s romance was the 
first four-story house built in the city. Poor old 
thing! it is both ridiculous and pathetic now, in 
its smart new dress of pale-pink calcimine, 
through which its time-seared scars loom up like 
an old maid’s bones through an evening gown. 

The Royal Hotel is another landmark with a 
**naast.” It began its career as Old St. Louis Ho- 
tel, under which name it went through a thrilling , 
succession of extravagant management and bank- 
rupt ownership, upon which it was pressed into 
service as temporary Statehouse, during the Kel- 
loge administration. It was also, for awhile, 
‘*La Bourse de Maspero.” Wondrous tales it 
could tell, this modern commodious, decorous 
** European Hotel Royal,” of bals de société, bals 
travesti (the mest famous of which was given in 
honor of Henry Clay’s visit to New Orleans) ; of 
political wrangles, rallies, riots, sieges and plun- 
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der ; of Monte Cristo wagers of spend- 
thrift planters over their dominoes and 
claret ; of anidnight meetings of the 
press—when the Lousiana Advertiser, 
the Argus, the Bee, and St. Rome’s 
Courrier de Lousiane, rehashed to the 
eager inhabitants European news twenty 
days old. 
Club life has ever been a conspicuous 
and distinctive feature of New Orleans. 
_ The history of private, or ‘‘ close,” clubs 
dates back to 1832, and the days of gen- 
erous ‘‘mine host” Harvey Elkin and 
his-hostelry on Bayou St. John, where 
now stands the Spanish Fort Hotel. 
Even here the ‘‘line of succession is 
unbroken,” Elkinburg and the old 
Elkin Club signifying. Warn climes, 
hot bloods, fine wines and bon vivantrie 
go hand in hand. New Orleans without 
her clubs would be “ Hamlet,” with the 
mad Dane left out. 


And yet from their cellars comes forth 
An old vintage, cobwebbed and divine, 
Which opened, and quaffed, takes mighty 
sound heads 
Wool-gathering to heights Apennine : 
That betrays, in the most English wit, 
A flavor too Frenchy—bizarre ! 
Putting twists on the tip of a cotton king’s 
tongue 
Which have not the least business there. 


And their green-turtle soup—superjine / 
Their /ruleau—beyond all compare ! 
Their claret (it’s smuggled, I'M wager, off 

** tramps ”’ 

That ply between our coasts and fair 
Sunny Spain, and the vineyards of France)— 
Ports, Sauternes, Madeiras sun-kissed, 
And a champagne-frappé, whose bewildering 

wiles 
Not old Merlin himself could resist. 


So, New Orleans is a gumbo, and this 
is its historical recipe: Take (quantity 
ad lib.) Jean Baptiste Lemoyne de Bien- 
ville—French Canadians, deported gal- 
ley slaves, trappers and gold hunters, 
Jesuits, Ursulines, filles de la cassette, 
Natchez Indians, Creole gentlemen and 
French lords. Fontainebleau—Don An- 
tonio de Ulloa, Spanish troupes, Span- 
ish eyes, Spanish daggers. Don Alex- 
andro O’Reilly—lIrish skins, blue eyes, 
Irish wit. Don Andres Almonastro y 
Roxas — Titles, grandes dames, publie 
improvements, ** society.” General Wil- 
kinson—Commerce, ‘* free trade” anc 
« Kaintucks.” General Claiborne, and 
American possession. Mix well, and let 
simmer for a couple of centuries. 
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SLUMBER SONG. 
Ly Lorp TENNYSON. 
To sLEEP! to sleep! The long bright 
day is done, 
And darkness rises from the fallen sun. 
To sleep! to sleep! 


Whate’er thy joys, they vanish with the 
day ; 
Whate’er thy griefs, in sleep they pass 
away. 
To sleep! to sleep! 


Sleep, mournful heart, and let the past 
be past! 
Sleep, happy soul, all life y.Wl sleep at 
last ! 
To sleep! to sleep! 























** DEPOSITING HIS BURDEN ON THE BED, HE PROCEEDED TO REMOVE COAT AND VEST.” 


KIMBERLEY’ 


S BLUNDER. 


By Mrs. Everett FE, GANDOLFO, 


‘*THERE’S a fire in the village,” said Kimber- 
ley’s butler, putting his head in the billiard 
room where Kimberley’s guest—his new son-in- 
law—sat dozing before the logs. ‘‘ We think it’s 
the Orphan Asylum. Everyone has gone to 
help. It makes a pretty blaze 

‘**By Jove!” exclaimed the guest, awakening. 
‘This seems to be an evening of accidents.” 

Vol. XXXI., No. 6—42. 








A poor woman living near Beechwood had sent 
for her rich and kindly neighbors when her boy 
was brought home with a mangled leg. This was 
the other accident. This appeal for assistance 
could not be overlooked. Thus it happened that 
Kimberley’s daughter, Maud, and Kimberley’s 
sister, Miss Susan, left Beechwood fifteen min- 
utes after Kimberley’s son-in-law, Redmond, 
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arrived. Kimberley himself had gone to Albany 
to meet his daughter Estelle. 

A few months before Estelle, while visiting an 
aunt in San Francisco, had married that hand- 
some young widower, Charles Redmond ; his two 
young children she had taken to her heart as her 
own. Maud’s illness had prevented the family 
from Beechwood crossing the continent to attend 
the wedding. Redmond, therefore, was a stranger 
to them all. 

A week before this story opens a dying kins- 
man had called Redmond East. His wife fol- 
lowed him with the children, and to-day, Febru- 
ary 17th, she was to meet her husband at Beech- 
wood, and introduce him to her family. It had 
been arranged that Maud should drive to the 
station for Redmond. As she stepped from the 
carriage a gentleman was heard to ask for her 
father. It was the expected guest, of course. It 
never occurred to Maud that she might mistake 
another for her brother-in-law. So she advanced 
to meet the stranger with outstretched hand. The 
fact that his eyes were of an ardent blue, where- 
as those of Redmond had been described as black, 
she did not notice. During the drive conversa- 
tion had been impossible, for the wind blew 
swiftly over the Palisades, drowning their voices 
in the rush of keen air. ‘ 

Reaching Beechwood, the message was found 


from the mother of the injured boy. After de- 
murs and apologies, Aunt Susan and Maud de- 
parted for the village, leaving their guest to a 
solitary dinner. Mrs. Redmond and her father 
were expected at eleven o'clock. In the meantime 
the new son-in-law was left to amuse himself. 

IIe sat before the blazing logs until Robert 
interrupted his reverie. Arousing himself, he 
went with the servant to the open door. 

Clusters of throbbing stars were seen between 
the clouds hanging above the Palisades, while 
down by the river fierce forks of flame shot up 
to caper merrily against the background of hill 
and sky. ' 

* That’s quite a bl 
asked the guest. 

“‘T thought I'd remain and look after things.” 

‘We are alone in the house ?” 

“You, ae.” 

“Umph !” said Kimberley’s son-in-law. ‘ I 
hope no attack will be made on the silver.” 

During dinner he had noticed the superb col- 


} ° % 
aze ; why didn’t you go ? 


lection of tankards, cups and salvers glittering on 
the sideboard. 

At this moment there was the sound of ap- 
proaching wheels. Both thought the ladies had 
returned. Instead of the vehicle holding the 
good Samaritans, a rickety conveyance from the 
station stopped before the door. The head of an 
old gentleman was thrust from the window. 


9» 


** Does Mr. Kimberley live here ?” demanded 
the head. Being assured that he did, the head 
growled: ‘‘ Well, open the door.” 

This being done, a little old man stepped from 
the carriage with a bundle in his arms—a bundle 
which at once began to send forth sundry shrieks 
and gurgles. 

‘“«'There’s been an accident,” he began—(Kim- 
berley’s guest supposed he had come to ask shel- 
ter for an orphan)—‘‘and Mr. Kimberley and 
the mother of this young man ”— giving the 
bundle a shake as he spoke—*‘ have crossed to 
the West Shore Road to meet their injured 
friend. As I was coming this way I promised 
to see that the children and nurse arrived safely 
—confound the nurse! I hope she’ll fall into a 
ditch. Shortly after Mr. Kimberley and the lady 
left us she gave me the slip—got off our train 
and onto the express which had the right of way. 
She’s probably in New York now—confound her ! 
Well, I had to bring the children myself. You'll 
find another inside,” he added. 

While Robert lifted a sleepy little maid from 
the carriage the old gentleman thrust his bundle 
into the arms of Kimberley’s guest, saying : 

‘Good evening. I must be off.” 

And before another question could be asked 
he stepped into the carriage to vanish as suddenly 
as he had appeared. 

The guest’s baby by this time had changed 
its gurgles to shrieks of rage. It kicked and 
squirmed, and twisted and turned, and screwed 
up its little face in a manner remarkable to see. 
It was undoubtedly a baby of great strength and 
energy, and Kimberley’s guest, following the 
servant into the house, was obliged to close the 
hall door with a backward kick, both arms being 
needed to hold the refractory blessing. 

“Well, what shall I do with it?” he de- 
manded., 

A strange question for a father to ask! the 
servant thought. 

‘We'd best put ’um in your room,” panted 
Robert, who found a fat little girl a substantial 
burden. 

**In my roort !” exclaimed Kimberley’s son-in- 
law. 

“They'll be best there, sir, I’m thinking, 
where their ma can see ’um directly she comes.” 

And Robert struggled upstairs with his burden, 

The guest could do nothing but follow. 

Searcely had the incongruous quartet gained 
the second floor when a voice was heard bawling 
the butler’s name in the hall below. 

“It’s Dick—Dick’s the gardener,” explained 
Robert. ‘ He’s come back from the fire for 
something ;” and without further parley he depos- 
ited the sleeping child on the bed and hastened 
downstairs. 
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Undecided what to do, Kimberley’s son-in-law 
stood holding the infant, who by this time was 
crying shrilly. The little girl on the bed had 
also awakened. 

‘*T waut my mamma!” she began. 
ooh—o—o—hh !” 

As she screamed she kicked and rolled about 
among the pillows. ‘The man was glad that cer- 
tain of his companions could not see him.  <Al- 
though in a bad temper, he felt for the sleepy, 
motherless and nurseless children. 

If he were to play the role of babies’ nurse, it 
should not be in evening dress, he decided. De- 
positing his burden on the bed, he proceeded to 
remove coat and vest. He even loosened his white 
tie. Then he set about making the children com- 
fortable. The first thing to do was to take off 
their cloaks. After infinite searching he found 
the buttons and pins, and cords and straps that 
held their outer garments, but the knotted lace 
strings of the baby’s cap were too much for mas- 
culine fingers. The poor baby tugged at them 
suggestively, growing red in the face with scream- 
ing. Finally, the man whipped out his knife 
and cut the lace and ribbons, to the relief of the 
wearer. 


ic Ooh— 


That secamp Robert retired to a part of the 
house where the chamber bells could not be heard. 
‘‘ He's their pa. He can look after ’um_hisself,” 
he meditated as he smoked. 

At eleven o'clock the ladies returned. Robert 
followed them into the sitting room, to tell of the 
accident and the arrivals. 

« An accident !—an accident !—to whom ?” de- 
manded Aunt Susan, 

“That’s what I couldn't quite make out,” 
answered Robert, scratching his head. ‘* Before 
I could have a say the strange gentleman was in 
the carriage, Jim Benson whipped up them old 
2nags of his, and away ' 

Ile was interrupted by a ring at the telephone. 
Maud exchanged ‘‘hollos” with the voice at thle 
station. ‘* There’s a message from father from 
Garrison’s,” she said. 





Three times did she re- 
quire the message repeated before informing her 
impatient aunt of its import. ‘‘I don’t under- 
stand it,” she finally said, a frightened expression 
coming to her face. 

‘* Tf vou'll be good enough to repeat it, perhaps 
I can assist you,” remarked Miss Susan, tartly. 

‘* Father wires that Bstelle’s husband, Charles 
Redmond, was in a railway accident. He is un- 
hurt, and they all expect to arrive about mid- 
night.” 

‘*Estelle’s husband!” exclaimed Aunt Susan. 
“Why, he’s here already 

** Yes ‘um,” acquiesced Robert ; “ 
a-minding his babies.” 

‘“< Tt can’t be Estelle’s husband who’s hurt,” said 


he’s upstairs 


Aunt Susan. ‘* But if it should prove to be, 
then who, pray, is upstairs ?” she added. 

There was silence. The three people looked 
at one another aghast, each thinking of a dozen 
incidents that suggested the presence of an im- 
postor in the house, 

‘* Perhaps there is some mistake,” hazarded 
Maud, 

**Now I come to think of it heerfully.” an- 
nounced Robert, ‘*I believe the strange gentle- 
man did say for sure that he who's injured is 
the babies’ pa.” 

Another silence, broken only by the tiek-tock 
of the clock and the rush of the wind outside. 

‘*Maud Kimberley! who have you brought 
into the house ?” cried Aunt Susan, wildly. 

Poor Maud turned pale, but did not answer. 

Julia, the ancient maid, had entered the room 
during the colloquy. 
mite of information. 

‘*Tfe’s an imposer (impostor), mum, and we'd 
best turn him out. 


She came forward with her 


Before dinner, as I wuz 
passing his door, I saw him standing before the 
fire with what do you think held up before him 
at arm’s length but one of Miss Estelle’s dress 
skirts that I took out o’ the trunk that came by 
express yesterday! When I saw that,” she con- 
tinued, ‘*I just stood still and watched. Well, 
he turns it round and round and up and down, as 
though it wuz some strange critter, the like o’ 
which he’d never seen before. Then he bursts 
into a laugh, and sez: ‘How provoking there's 
no one in it!’ and he laughs and langhs. Now 
what do you think of that, mum ?” 
Maud blushed faintly. 

**A thief or an escaped convict has probably 
been introduced into the house,” 
drawing a long face. 

At this suggestion Julia shrieked. 


Miss Susan groaned. 
said Robert, 


This was 
followed by a door being violently slammed, prob- 
ably by the wind, in the lower part of the house. 
A hundred echoes were aroused in the big, empty 
entrance hall. The wind roared down the chim- 
ney, causing the lamp flame to splutter and 
dance. 

“Send to Yonkers for the police, Robert,” 
Miss Susan finally found voice enough to say. 
‘Ring the telephone. ‘Tell Johnson that thieves 
—murderers are in the house, and that Mr. Kim- 
berley is away. Ring at once.” 

This Robert did willingly. 

‘‘TIe has those blessed babies !” groaned Julia, 

‘‘He may strangle them to keep them quiet !” 
moaned Susan. 

‘Nonsense, aunt!” said her niece. ‘* Let me 
fetch them down. J’m not afraid,” she added, 
with a bravery she did not feel. 

To this Miss Susan would not listen. 

‘<T'll go up myself,” she finally deciared, “and 
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see if a few words from a woman and a Christian 
cannot turn this young man from his evil ways.” 
“T'll go with you, mum,” said.Julia, also wax- 
ing bold. 
Marching the 
mounted 


the 
her wake, she 


room with doughty 
had half the 
stairs when there was the noise of arrivals in the 
hall. 
berley and her niece Estelle. 
gentleman—Charles Redmond, 
band. Not a doubt now but they had been the 
victims of fraud. 

Instead of the look of weleome which should 
have enlivened the Maud Aunt 
Susan were expressions of anxiety and fear. 


from 
Julia in 


Looking down, she saw her brother Kim- 
With 


her niece's 


them was a 
hus- 


faces of and 

Introductions, explanations and greetings fol- 
lowed, Miss Susan restraining herself from fall- 
ing on the neck of the second man who had 
been intreduced this evening as Charles Red- 
mond, 

Mrs. Redmond thought at once of her step- 
children. ‘‘I will go to them,” she said. ‘‘I 
suppose they are in my old room—is a maid with 
them ? To think that wretch Kate should desert 
them on the cars !” 

Aunt Susan and Maud looked at each other. 

‘‘Something very strange has happened,” fal- 
tered the younger woman. 

“Outrageous !” the elder. 

Maud now addressed her sister’s husband : 
‘““T went to 
‘“*T telegraphed that [ would join Estelle—— 
‘The telegram never reached me ; 
There I found a gentleman asking 


snorted 


” 


meet you-—— 


so I went to 
the station. 
for Mr. Kimberley ; 1 thought it was you, and 
and——” 

““QOut with it, Maud,” said her father. ‘ You 
got a snubbing for thinking it this young man 
here——” 
‘*Snubbing !” Aunt 


wretch she addressed answered to 


exclaimed Susan. The 
the name of 
She drove him home, 


Charles Redmond. 


“© And Aunt Susan tried to kiss him when he 
arrived,” Maud could not 
At this Robert and Julia 
Aunt Susan’s withered flesh 
remembered her overtures of affection. 
Kimberley meanwhile was fuming. ‘* So you 
picked up a stranger and brought him home, Of 
you immedi- 


resist adding. 
began to snicker, 


crimsoned as she 


course discovered your mistake 


ately ?” 

‘* H[e’s here still,” stammered Maud. 

aie Up in Miss Estelle’s old room,” added Rob- 
ert. He did not doubt but the man had long 
since departed with something of value. 

‘*You said the children were in my room ?” 
faltered Mrs. Redmond. 

** Jle’s minding ’um, mum,” explained Robert. 


KIMBERLEY’S 





BLUNDER. 


*«*The women folks were gone, and as he wuz the 
babies’ pa—leastwise I thought so then—they 
were put in there.” 

“This is dreadful!” cried Mrs, 
“The man may be a kidnapper !” 
Be 


“Or a lunatic ! 


Redmond, 


"> 


‘Or an escaped convict ! 

‘Or a murderer !’—were simultaneously sug- 
geste a 
** You are evidently unfit to be left alone,” said 
Kimberley, looking sternly at his sister and Maud. 
I'd like 
to know what the rascal has to say before I kick 
him out. What wines did you give him ?” 

‘* Pommery Sec and Chateau La Rose 776, sir.” 

“The deuce take you both !” cried his irate 
master, 

Robert soon returned. He had been more than 
loath to go, but he dared not refuse. ‘* He wuz 
asleep on the soffy, sir,” he began, surprised at 
the information he had to give. ‘‘ And mighty 
cranky wuz he at being waked up.” 

“The children ?” asked Mrs. Redmond. 


** Robert, go ask this person who he is, 


**A-tucked up as snug as two kittens. ‘My 
name’s Mr. Charles Redmond,’ sez he. ‘Mr. 


Charles Redmond’s downstairs,’ sez I, ‘and the 
family would like you to be moving on.’ ‘ What 
do you mean by that ? sez he. ‘You ought to 
know yourself,’ sez I, ‘that this is no place for 
your pranks. You've fooled the ladies and got a 
good dinner, and now we’d like you to be moving 
on. 

*“What did he say to /ha/?” asked Miss Susan, 
exe itedly. 

‘If you weren’t Mr. Kimberley’s man I'd 
break every bone in your body,’ sez he, getting 
up uncommon quick.” 

* Well ?” some one queried. 

* Well, I thought I'd better be coming down.” 

At this ingenuous remark there was a general 
smile. 


Tell him to come down at once!” now thun- 


**No! on second thought I'll 
go up!” and, despite their objections, he strode 
upstairs, 


dered Kimberley. 


As he disappeared two mounted policemen ar- 
rived, in response to the telephone call. Sliding 
from their steeds, they charged up the steps and 
into the hall, expecting to find desperadoes in 
possession of the house. Maud turned pale when 
she saw a pistol’s nozale protruding from the 
pocket of one. 

More than twenty minutes passed, when voices 
pitched in an amicable key were heard. The 


surprise ot the party in the hall can be imagined 
when Kimberley was seen descending the stair, 
his arm linked through that of the man they had 
denounced as a thief, lunatic, or possible assassin. 

*“You’re a pretty lot!” cried Kimberley, his 
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temper restored. ‘I’ve just been telling my 
young friend Raymond— harles Arthur Ray- 
mond—how you first took him for my son-in-law, 
then for a cheat. What did you suggest he might 
be, Mand ?” 

‘‘Oh, father !” exclaimed the young girl, in 
confusion. 

* There's only one thing Raymond and IJ can- 
not agree on,” continued Kimberley. “1 think 
ny invitation to pass the night was for the 27th. 


! 
tI 
| 
i 


fe thinks it for to~lay, the 171 


m8 Book Batt en . Diem 

‘T’'ll look once more for the letter. Ah! here 

it is!” said the ex-burglar, son-in-law, thi f, ete., 
producing an envelope from a remote pocket. 


Kimberley read the letter. “I’m in my do- 
” ‘*] can’t even write an invita- 


lear Rs \ mond: Come to 


" . 
tage, he deciared, 


tiol Here it is— 


hed 


Beechwood for the 17th. You'll have to remain 

Vv Ray bi olive Us a 5 ance to mi ke up 
« ’ K om « i ce < ic baak } 
fo1 is bad treatment. Now there’s my sister 


Susan: thev say she first tried to kiss vou, then 
ghe called you a thief. 


> 4 » oo ] + . ® 7% | a2 4 » 
“ Brother, cried sister Pusan, with dignity, 


‘the unfortunate mistake, caused by your own 
earelessness, had best be forgotten. 
“Well, well, I suppose it had. Hello! what 
are you two doing here ?” This to the policemen. 
Poor Maud had to explain their presence. 


Ravmond’s face fell when he learned that the 


“None,” declared the young man, looking at 
Maud, who had not ceased blushing. Indeed, 
before supper was over he had almost forgotten 
the contretemps of the evening. He only remem- 
bered Maud’s dark eyes. 

* 4 3 » + ae 

February 17th has been left behind. It is now 
Aucust. 

Behind Beechwood is a little hill. Here a sum- 
merhouse has been built, and in it Raymond and 
Maud are sitting. Bands of golden butterflies 
hover about them. The air is heavy with the 
sweetness of the garden. The wide, slow river 
gleams and glistens far below at the foot of the 
town, and the brazen sun hangs in a cloudless 
sky. The couple in the summerhouse are much 
engrossed in themselves. At this moment nature 
is for them but a convenient and picturesque 
background for the acting of a scene as old as 
the sphere. But not until the sun had sunk be- 
hind the Palisades did they apparently come to a 
satisfactary understanding. By this time Ray- 
mond ventured to seat himself near the young 
girl, so well had he progressed in his suit. After 
a long silence, in which they both looked very 


happy and perhaps a trifle foolish, Raymond 





fis Ke 
\ ) ! clad hat ] a n no to be 
Yes inswered Mat ul “T much 
pre you in the ré/e of a thief—of the thief 
who hia SI en My h il 7 
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THE NEW 
By Joun I 


DuRtNnG the last few years we have had numer- 
eus proofs that the spirit of exploration by ‘land 
and sea is not dying out as time advances. On 
the contrary, it would seem as if it were gathering 
strength in proportion as the regions of the un- 
known become limited in number and narrowed 
in range. Latterly both land and sea exploration 
has been attended with very marked success, and 
some of the more important triumphs have been 
achieved in parts of the globe and in directions 
where success had long been deemed impossible. 

In Africa alone the discoveries of the last four 


: “A ; esses 
vears have far exceeded the discoveries of all the 


past. For centuries deemed impenetrable, the 
home of mystery, strictly and trulv “* The. Dark 
Continent,” it ] 


as at last yielded to the stubborn 
+) 


will and irrisistible energy of the modern explorer, 
and light has been shed upon its darkest recesses. 


EXPEDITION 


All WILSON 


African mystery has become a thing of the past. 
Northern and Eastern Asia have been similarly 
penetrated, and extensively surveyed ; in South 
America, the head waters of the great rivers, the 
Amazon, the Orinoco and the Paraguay. In the 
regions more to the north success in the matter 
of exploration has been equally conspicuous. 
The mountain ranges of Alaska have been trav- 
ersed and skillfully examined, and Mr. Holme 
has done excellent work in Labrador. The icy 
barriers of Greenland even have been overcome, 
and for the first time the island has been 
crossed, Mr. Nansen having accomplished the 
hazardous and laborious task of reaching Disco 


yan overland route from the east coast. Among 


the very latest successes is the discovery of a 
water route into the very heart of Siberia, two 
British merchant vessels with a steam tug hav- 
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ing gone, in the early fall of last year, through 
the Kara Sea, then up the broad estuary as far 
as Karaoul, and there making connection with 
river boats which had come down from Yeniseisk, 
some 1,500 miles further up the river; and al- 
though halting nineteen days at Karaoul, com- 
pleting the round trip to the London docks in 
eighty-three days in all. And in far-away Aus- 
tralia and New Guinea exploration and surveying 
have been conducted with energy and success. 
In the last-named place the British and the Ger- 
mans have worked harmoniously in their respect- 
ive spheres, and much credit is given to Count 
Pfeil and Dr. Zoller for their work on the island. 

As we have to record enterprise, energy and 
success in the immediate past, so we are encour- 
aged to look for similar enterprise, equal energy 
and success quite as marked in the immediate 
future. Great things are to be looked for in 
Africa, if the various European governments 
which have partitioned the continent among 
themselves will only do their duty. Self-inter- 
est will continue to spur the energies of Russia 
and Great Britain in Asia, and we have no rea- 
son to doubt that wherever exploration points to 
probable gain, either in actual pecuniary results 
or by making additions to our scientific knowl- 
edge, all civilized governments will continue to 
be active in their respective spheres. Ours is 
essentially an age of enterprise. We are witness- 
ing the fulfillment of the prediction, ‘* Many shall 
run to and fro, and knowledge shall be increased.” 
It is at once a cause and an evidence of this spirit 
of geographical exploration that the general sub- 
ject has latterly been commanding increasing at- 
tention at the various seats of learning. It isa 
fact which is not without its significance that 
“Readers in Geography ” have only recently been 
appointed at the two great English universities, 
Oxford and Cambridge. 

Among the enterprises which are already pro- 
jected, and which are likely to prove a feature of 
the present year and probably of some years yet 
to come, is the new expedition to the Antarctic 
Circle and South Pole. For many reasons it is 
gratifying that such an expedition has been pro- 
jected, and that it is to be carried out under 
auspices which justify reasonable hopes of suc- 
cess. It is long since anything has been done 
in the way of Antarctic exploration. It was be- 
tween the years 1840-43 that Sir James Clark 
Ross made his three separate voyages with he 
Erebus and Terror, when he discovered and 
named Victoria Land, and since that time abso- 
lutely nothing has been done. Half a century 
has thus elapsed since the last attempt was made 
to add to our stock of knowledge regarding the 
Antarctic regions. The fact is the more remark- 
able when we bear in mind the numerous expe- 


ditions and the enormous efforts and sacrifices 
which have been made from first to last, and par- 
ticularly during the long interval specially indi- 
cated, to give effect to certain schemes and to verify 
certain preconceived opinions regarding the North 
Pole and Arctic regions generally. It is perhaps 
no more than simple truth to say that, if advent- 
ure had not already spent itself on the Arctic re- 
gions, and if the conclusion was not all but reached 
that there was little more left to conquer—that al- 
most all had been done that could be done in the 
extreme North—we might not have heard even 
yet of revived interest in the Antarctic Circle. 
The projected expedition is to be of a joint 
character. It will be partly Australian ; it may 
be partly British ; and it will have the co-opera- 
tion of Sweden and Norway, through such men 
as Baron Nordenskijld, who seems to have 
reached the conclusion that there are no more 
laurels to win in the North, and his friend, Baron 
Oscar Dickson, the Norwegian millionaire. The 
preliminary arrangements, as well as the expedi- 
tion itself in all its details, are to be carried out 
under the direction of Baron Nordenskiéld ; and 
unless some unforeseen difficulties should present 
themselves the exploring party will set sail to- 
ward the end of the (present) summer. In its 
origin the scheme is Australian ; and it is not 
altogether new. It is rather the resumption of a 
scheme which was brought forward toward the 
close of 1887. It was the opinion of the Austra- 
lians that much good might result from what 
they called an ‘‘ Antarctic reconnoissance,” pre- 
liminary to an expedition for the thorough ex- 
ploration of the Antarctic regions. So general 
and so unanimous was this sentiment that the 
colonial governments had no difficulty in coming 
to an understanding on the subject. To give ef- 
fect to the scheme, it was agreed that the Aus- 
tralian colonies should contribute £5,000 ($25,000), 
on condition that a like gim should be given by 
the mother country. Sir Graham Berry was in- 
trusted with the mission of representing these 
views to the home government. The proposal 
was at first well received. The Colonial Office, 
the Royal Society and the Royal Geographical 
Society all lent encouragement to the enterprise. 
The feeling seemed to be that Australia had done 
well to think of the matter, and to give the in- 
itial proceedings so sensible and so practical a 
shape. Her geographical position was such as to 
give her a special interest in the Antarctic re- 
gions. In the meantime her power was supreme 
in those far Southern seas ; and as future empire 
in those regions is promised her, it was well to 
look after her interests in time. It would not do 
for Australia to have any rival in the Antarctic, 
at least in that part of it which was on a line with 
her own territories. The Australians were, there- 
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fore, to be encouraged. Such was the prevailing 
sentiment in British scientific and government 
circles for a time. 

It was only foratime. Second thoughts soon 
began to have the ascendency. In January, 1888, 
the announcement was made by the Treasury offi- 
cials that they did not see their way to making 
the grant. The principal reason assigned was 
that the objects to be attained did not seem to 
justify the expenditure of even so small a sum. 


THE SHIPS ‘‘ EREBUS” AND ‘ TERROR’ 
The decision arrived at by the Treasury was the 
cause of much regret, both at home and in the 
Australian colonies. The colonial governments 
were greatly disappointed; and in some cases 
there was evidence of wounded feeling. In the 
mother country there were many who considered 
that the proposal which was made by Sir Graham 
Berry furnished a favorable opportunity for 
friendly co-operation in an important undertak- 
ing between the parent government and her Aus- 


tralian children, and their regret was nei con- 
cealed when they found that the opportunity had 
been flung aside. There is good reason for be- 
lieving, however, that the reason given by the 
home or imperial government for refusing to 
entertain the Australian proposal was not the 
actual reason. The true reason, which gradually 
leaked out, was that the undertaking was too vast, 
even as a reconnoissance, to be entered upon with 
any prospect of success with so small an amount 





(OF SIR JAMES ROSS'S EXPEDITION ) AMONG THE ANTARCTIC ICEBERGS. 


of money as that suggested ; and whatever disap- 
pointment or irritation existed in scientific circles 
was the more easily removed because of the hint 
which was thrown out that Antarctic exploration 
might be taken up by the imperial government 
in the near future, and on a scale of magnitude 
corresponding to the interests at stake, and befit- 
ting the requirements of the situation. 

It is difficult to resist the conviction, when we 
take into consideration all the circumstances in- 
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separable from such an expedition—the necessary 
expenses, the possible risks and dangers—that the 
British Government acted wisely in refusing to 
enter upon such an enterprise on the conditions 
proposed. Granting that the initial experiment 
was to be only a reconnoissance, it is not easy to 
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in such cireumstances, would, therefore, only have 
been another name for an expedition; and an 
expedition of such a kind would have been un- 
worthy of the Australian colonies themselves, not 
to speak of the Australian colonies and Great 
Britain combined. What chances there now are 


ADOLF NORDENSKIOLD.— FROM THE PAINTING BY GEORG VON ROSEN. 


see how £10,000 could accomplish anything sub- 
stantial. Then why a reconnoissance at all ? 
Why waste money on a useless and really mean- 
ingless experiment ? Down, if we may use the 
expression in such a connection, to well-known 
lines of latitude, the character of the sea and the 
location of the land are known. A reconnoissance, 


for increased funds we are not fully informed. 
It has been stated that the British Government is 
no longer unwilling to co-operate with the colo- 
nies in the matter; and there is a presumption 
that, if money comes from this source at all, and 
if the expedition gives any signs of promise, the 
imperial government will not be found niggardly. 
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Private gifts have also been spoken of as likely 
to come in as aids to the enterprise. And, finally, 
Baron Nordenskidld and Baron Oscar Dickson 
are a host in themselves, the former on account 
of his special experience and matchless skill :. the 


latter on account of his libs rat Dand and ap- 


parently bottomless purse. But for Dickson, 
Nordenskiéld would not har e been a rl Lo accom- 
plish what he did accomplish in the regions of 
the North: and in this new direction, where fresh 
triumphs may be won, be is less likely than ever 
to leave his frien witho t the slhews | Wal 
any necessity should arise, and an app we! 
ma 10r aseistal 

The revival of thes ne of 1887 is, it is mt . 
BLO i large if ) B on Nore e! SK10 | ¢ 
Australians } never wh hh goiven up the ? - 
ect Alth on disco wed 1 ey 1 { abal- 
doned hop 7 creat Swe h er, ¥ 
had been resting on his laurels since he l " 


complished the Northeast Passage in 1879, was 


in something like semi-despair because he had no 
more worlds te conquer. His mind had alread 
been turned to the Antarctic Sea, and in co ‘ 
tion with Osear Dickson he had formulated a 
scheme. It was in these circumstances his atten- 
tior was call ] to tne lea ] iu r x 
Australians. <A < espo vas « and 
as the result co-oper: was agreed upo It 
not to be denied that the A Ll ec ts 
have been fortunate ngularly fort se- 
curing the co-operation of such a m as Nor- 
denskiold. Tt is not only that he is an accom- 
plished scientific observer, skilled long experi- 
ence in ice navigation, and capable of making 
ie most of the means at his disposal—it is also 


t 
that success has be ome so much associated Wi h 
his name that he inspires almost absolute con- 


fidence. The public as well as his own men have 


faith in him: and although we are not vet in full 
possession of all lition 


| the details of the new expe 
7 


we believe we only state the fact when we say 


s among those best 


r + 
i 


the conviction prevail 


ace- 


quainted with the man, and with the work to be 
done, that success, so far as success is possible, 
cannot fail to attend any Antarctic exploration 
enterprise with which Nordenskiéld may be con- 


nected. 

It seems almost like a work of supererogation 
to offer details regarding the life and work of the 
great Swedish explorer. But as we are willing 
to bear in mind the ordi ary as well as the edu- 
cated reader, a brief sketch of the man and his 
work may be helpful toward an understanding of 
his fitness for 
is associated, and of the hopes which are enter- 
tained of his success. Ile was born at Helsing- 
the capital of Finland, November 18th, 
1832, and came of a family long eminent in con- 


the new task with wv hic h his name 


— 
iOTs, 





nection with scientific pursuits. He studied first 
in the Gymnasium at Borgo, and afterward at the 
University of Helsingfors, science principally 
claiming his attention. In 1851 he commenced 
his Arctie 
Spitzbergen. On his return he was nominated 
Director of the Riks Museum at Stockholm, but 


in 1861 he went again with Torell to Spitzbergen, 


experience by accompanying Torell to 


their object being to obtain the measurement of 
an arc of the meridian. Three years later this 


In 1868, having 
+, 


organized a fresh expedition, he set out in the 


measurement was completed. 


government steamer Sofie. and was successful in 
reaching the latitude of 81° 42’, a latitude only 
exceeded by Hall amd Nares. Im 1872 we find 
him int viiem, accompanied by two tenders, 
Jyuring this expedition he and his companions 
g red much, and it was not until July of the 





following year that they were rescued from their 
winter quarters, Mussel Bay, on the north coast 
of Spitzbergen. After having grown tired of 
home life avain, he turned his attention to Si- 
rian explor 1, and in 1875 he sailed through 


the Kara Sea, and ascended the Yenisei in a 
small boat, returning home overland. After a 
flying expedition to the Philadelphia Exhibition 


he repeated the experiment. but this time came 


D | the Yenise by sea. He thus in a 
nse paved the way for the more complete vic- 
rv ¥ 1 was achieved this last year mainly 

through the persevering labors of the British 

Captain Wiggins. Norden had 


.2=3 9 : : 
nskiGld had by this time 
become hopeful of being able to accomplish the 


Aided and encouraged by 


the King of Sweden, Oscar Dickson and M. Si- 
biria ff, he set out in the Tyga. She was the 
firs ssel to double the most northern point in 


the Old World, Ca 
i j Straite. she was free again in 


July, 1879, and on Septem ber 2d she had reached 


pe Tchelyaskin. Having win- 


Japan. On his return he was loaded with hon- 
ors, and in April, 1880, he was created a baron. 
Not vet fifty-nine years, in full vigor of mind and 
body, capable, courageous, and rich with the very 
experience which is needed, he is the man above 
all others at the present time fitted to take charge 
of an Antarctic expedition. 

It has already been stated that the original 
Australian scheme contemplated only a recon- 
noitring cruise around the Antarctic region. It 
seen that it was this limited pn 


y 
i 


s 
s 


nose which led the British Treasury Department 
1. 4} ey 
to throw coia 


water on the enterprise in the early 


part of 1888. It is now understood that the scope 
of the enterprise has been greatly enlarged, and 
that a vigorous effort will be made to take ad- 
vantage of what has already been done, to surpass, 
if possible, all that has been done by previous ex- 
plorers, and so to enlarge our knowledge of the 
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character and conditions of the regions around 
the South Pole. A mere reconnoitring cruise, as 
I have said already, would be of little, if, indeed, 
of any, value. Of these regions we know but lit- 
tle. Of the region in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the Pole we know nothing. Whether 
there is land in the immediate Polar region, or 
whether it is one solid mass of ice, we cannot tell, 
and so far as explorers have been able to pene- 
trate beyond the outer line of the Antaretie Cir- 
cle, they have been unable, from anything they 
have seen, to arrive at any satisfactory conclusions 
as to how it may be nearer the Pole. We know 
that there is abundance of ice, but whether the 
ice barriers which have been encountered indicate 
corresponding stretches of coast we cannot tell. 
Of the character of the temperature of the air 
and water, of the pressure of the atmosphere, of 
the snowfall and rainfall, of the fauna and flora, 
beyond a given line, we know absolutely nothing, 
and the little that is known up to the limit of 
exploration is just enough to make us eager to 
know more. ‘There are those who believe that a 
great land mass or continent covers the South 
Polar area, but that has yet to be proved. It is 
quite manifest, therefore, that an Antarctic ex- 
pedition, if it is to accomplish anything satisfac- 
tory, is to be no trifling affair. It means brain, 
nerve, courage, endurance, and what is necessary 
to give all these opportunity and fair play—money. 
Former experience has shown the danger to which 
ships are exposed in those tempestuous regions 
from closing icebergs. The ship, or ships, if there 
are to be more than’one, must be strong. The un- 
derstanding is that steam will be made use of in 
this expedition. It will be the first time that 
steam has been used in Antarctic waters. It will 
be necessary to leave a party of observation for at 
least one whole year, and this will imply the leay- 
ing of an adequate supply of provisions, of cloth- 
ing, of Norwegian snowshoes, of sledges, of scien- 
tific instruments for taking observations, and of 
much else besides absolutely necessary in the cir- 
cumstances ; all of which, of course, means money. 
In view of all this we have just to bear in mind 
that Nordenskiéld is to make out all the plans, 
and that if he sees the end from the beginning 
there ought to be no cause for fear or distrust. 
The presumption is that he is satisfied that the 
needed funds will not be wanting. 

In order to have a full and something like an ac- 
curate appreciation of the importance which is at- 
tached to this projected expedition, it is necessary 
to have some knowledge of what has been already 
attempted and accomplished in the same direc- 
tion. The story, if fully told, would be long, nor 
would it be devoid of interest. But as we are 
concerned at present mainly with results, it is 
the less necessary that we should enter into elab- 


orate details. Since the time of Parmenides, an 
Elean Greek who flourished about the middle of 
the fifth century B.c., and who is credited with 
having first taught that the earth was globular 
in shape and the centre of the system, many and 
peculiar theories have prevailed regarding the 
distribution of land and water. One of these 
theories, which long commanded belief, was that 
avast continent extended from the South Pole 
up into the Pacifie as far as the Equator. It was 


not till the eighteenth century was far advanced, 


| 
i 


and until Captain Cook made his famous voyages 
round the world, that the belief was finally dis- 
pelled. Explorers had been at work in those 
Southern waters long before Cook’s time. <As 
early as the beginning of the seventeenth century 
expeditions were sent to the far South from two 
separate Peruvian centres. It is believed that 
the land which we now eall Australia was known, 
partially, at least, to the Portuguese early in the 
seventeenth century, and at a still earlier date to 
the Chinese. It was touched on the north coast 
by the Dutch vessel Duyfen, in 1606, About 
the same time, it is believed, the Arctic Circle 
Was first approached by the ship (rood News, one 
of a fleet under the Dutch Admiral Mahu. Be- 
tween 1618 and 1622 the Dutch made frequent 
visits to the Australian coasts, to the west and 
southwest. Tasman coasted South Australia, and 
discovered what he called Van Diemen’s Land, in 
1642; and in the same year he sighted New Zea- 
land. Dampier explored the north and west 
coasts of Australia in 1684-1690; and in 1697 
Viaming discovered and named the Swan River. 
These explorations and discoveries, all of them of 
great importance, left the question of the conti- 
nental Jand mass from Pole to Equator un- 
touched. For aught any of the explorers yet 
knew, the Australian Continent might stretch, if 
not to the Pole, at least far within the outer lim- 
its of the Antarctic region. 

It was not, as I have said, until Captain Cook 
appeared on the scene that the question was 
finally and satisfactorily solved. Cook, who was 
born in 1728, and who went to sea at a very early 
age, had already acquired large experience and 
won distinction when, in 1768, he took command 
of the Hndeavor and sailed for the Southern Pa- 
cific, having on board such men as Sir Joseph 
Banks, Mr. Green and Dr. Solander, the object 
of the expedition being to make an observation cf 
the transit over the face of the sun. The place 
of destination and of observation was Tahiti. It 
was reached on April 13th, the year following. 
The main object of the expedition having been 
successfully accomplished, Cook sailed from Ta- 
hiti, July 13th, for New Zealand, which had not 
been touched at by Europeans for a century and 
a quarter; and after exploring the coast for some 
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six months, fie turned his prow westward, and 
took possession of what he called New Holland, 
now Australia, in the name of Great Britain. 
Having determined that New Guinea was not part 
of Australia, as some believed, he continued his 
voyage by way of Java, Batavia and the Cape of 
Good Hope, and anchored in the Downs, June 
12th, 1771. Cook had proved by this voyage that 
neither Australia nor New Zealand belonged to 
the Southern Continent, if such continent existed. 
So far, therefore, the supposed Southern Conti- 
nent was shorn of its dimensions. But there was 
still a prevailing belief in the existence of a larger 
land mass more to the south ; and a second voy- 
age was arranged for the discovery of what was 
called Terra Australis Incognita. Two vessels 
sailed from Plymouth, July 13th, 1772, the Peso- 
lution and the Adventure, Cook in command of 
the former and Captain I'urneaux in command 
of the latter. Three years were consumed by this 
voyage, during which Cook and his companions 
traversed some 20,000 leagues of sea, had pene- 
trated as far south as 71° 10’, and had sailed 
round and round the Antarctic Circle. They had 
failed, however, to find any land south of the 
50th parallel. Great work, however, had been 
done. The forms of New Zealand, New Caledo- 
nia and other Australian lands had been deter- 
mined ; important scientific discoveries and col- 
lections had been made; and the image of the 
great Southern Continent had, for the time at 
least, and in the estimation of many, been demol- 
ished. On Cook’s subsequent career, and on his 
cruel and untimely death, we are not called upon 
to dwell. It is enough for our present purpose to 
record that he seriously modified an opinion which 
had prevailed for some 2,000 years. 

There was after this a lull in the history of 
Antarctic exploration—a lull which lasted many 
years. A conviction had grown that nothing was 
to be accomplished in those Southern seas, and 
that further efforts in that direction would jn- 
volve a useless waste of men and money and time. 
There were those, however, who held a contrary 
opinion. To some minds there are attractions 
in the apparently impossible as well as in the 
dangerous. Exploration in the Antarctic Sea of- 
fered both attractions; and as there were still 
those who had a lingering faith in the 7erra 
Incognita, expeditions were again organized, and 
sent to the far South early in the present cent- 
ury. Bellinghausen, a Russian navigator, in 1819 
penetrated as far south as 70°, and two years 
later he discovered and named Alexander’s Land 
and Peter’s Land. In the same year the Amer- 
ican Palmer discovered the land to which, by way 
of indicating his appreciation of American sov- 
ereignty, he gave his own name. In 1822-24 
Weddell advanced three degrees further south 


than Cook, reaching 74° 15’; but with the ex- 
ception that he reported having noticed an open 
sea still more to the south his discoveries were 
of little value. In 1831 Biscoe sailed for the Ant- 
arctic, and before 1833 he had discovered and 
named Enderby Land, Graham Land and Kemp 
Island. Balleny, in the Aliza Scott, a schooner 
from New Zealand, discovered and named Sa- 
brina Island, in 1839, An American expedition, 
consisting of five vessels and a storeship, was or- 
ganized in 1838, and placed under the command 
of Captain Wilkes, with instructions to proceed, 
for surveying purposes, to the South Pacific. In 
January, having penetrated within the Antarctic 
Circle, Wilkes came upon what he thought, not 
without reason, constituted a continuous coast 
line; but the ice barrier being impenetrable, and 
extending from eight to twelve miles, made close 
and, therefore, satisfactory investigation impossi- 
ble. Inthe same year D’Urville, the French ad- 
miral, made a similar discovery, and was hindered 
from making observations by the same causes. 
D)’Urville discovered and named the two islands 
which are known as Adelie and Clarie. Wilkes, 
although he discovered no islands, obseryed what 
he believed to be sand at various points. On the 
whole, the reports of the American and the 
Frenchman rather encouraged the hope that the 
discovery of land on a large scale might yet re- 
ward some more fortunate explorer. Success, 
however, so far, had been grievously dispropor- 
tioned to labor and sacrifice. 

Of all the later explorers who have endeavored 
to bring light out of darkness in the Antarctic 
regions, the palm must be given to Sir James 
Clark Ross. Ross had peculiar qualifications for 
the work—qualifications arising from family in- 
stincts and from special training. Of a Wigton- 
shire family, he was nephew of that Sir John 
Ross whose name is inseparably associated with 
Arctic exploration, making his first Northern ex- 
pedition in 1818, in association with Sir Edward 
Parry, and his last in 1851, in quest of Sir John 
Franklin. His nephew, who had entered the 
navy at the early age of twelve, accompanied Sir 
John in his two voyages in search of a Northwest 
Passage ; and in the interval between them he ac- 
companied Parry in three Arctic voyages. In 
1834 he was promoted to the rank of post-captain 
for his services during the second yoyage of Sir 
John. The British Admiralty had decided on an 
Antarctic expedition, the object of which was 
largely scientific. James Clark Ross was placed 
in command. Among those who were to accom- 
pany him in the interests of science was Dr. Jo- 
seph Hooker, who afterward turned his experi- 
ence to such excellent account. The expedition 
comprised two vessels—the Hrebus and the Ter- 
ror—Ross being in command of the first, and 
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Captain Crozier being in command of the second. 
The expedition continued its work for over three 
years, Ross making three separate voyages inside 
the Antarctic Circle. During the course of their 
explorations he collected a vast and valuable 
body of information relative to navigation, me- 
teorology, geography, zoology and botany. But 
what was at the time, at least, considered more 
important, he had discovered what was supposed 
to be the hitherto unknown Antarctic Continent. 
He traced the coast from latitude 71° to latitude 
78° 10’, the nearest approach to the South Pole 
yet made by any explorer. The features of this 
newly discovered land were its numerous eleva- 
tions, two lofty mountains—one of them an active 
voleano—and a great ice wall. To the land Ross 
gave the name Victoria; to the voleanic mount- 
ain, which rises some 12,000 feet high from the 
surrounding snow and ice, he gave the name of 
Erebus; to the lesser mountain he gave the 
name of Terror; and the smaller elevations he 
named, respectively, Ross, Crozier, Sabine and 
Murchison. Ross had just reason to be proud, 
He had not only distanced all 


approached within 160 miles of the South Mag- 


competitors, and 


netic Pole—he had discovered a vast land mass, or 
what seemed such, in those hitherto inaccessible 
regions, with a giant volcanic mountain in full 
play. Whether the land which he named Vie- 
, or whether what 


: ; o7 e > 
seemed continuous land is only a series of ice- 


toria is a continuous land mass 


bound islands, is a problem which remains to be 
solved. It is undeniable, however, that the dis- 
covery made by Ross revolutionized the sentiment 
which had been created by Cook, and which had 
not been affected by any of the intervening eX- 
plorers. That land does exist in the immediate 
neighborhood of the South Pole is no longer ques- 
tioned: but, of course, the idea of a continent 
must be abandoned. 

In his third vovage Ross verified the diseoveries 
of D'Urville, but found the islands to be of in- 
considerable magnitude. On his return home’ ho 
published ee Voyage of Discovery and Rescareh in 
the Southern and Antarctic Regions, during the 
Years 1839-43 : with Plates and Woodcuts.” The 
story had all the charms of a romance. Of course 
he was made the hero of the hour, and as such 
loaded with honors. Fellowships of learned so- 
cieties, home and foreign, were showered upon 
him: he was made a D.C.L. of Oxford, and was 
knighted by Her Majesty the Queen. 

There have been two later expeditions—that of 
Captain Moore, in the Pagoda, in 1845, and that 
of the Challenger, in 1873-74. Moore was sent out 
to make magnetic explorations in direetions other 
than those in which they had been made by Ross. 
Moore found the usual ice barrier in east longi- 


> 


tude 39° 30’, and south latitude 68°. By changing 


his course he managed to get as far south as 73° 
south latitude. The Challenger, under Captain 
Nares, had much the same experience as the /a- 
god t. On the llth of February, 1874, she en- 
countered enormous icebergs, rising from 2v0 to 
700 feet high, which made further progress im- 
The most southerly point reached wis 
60° 58. Nothing has happened to raise a ques- 
tion as to the value or aceuracy of Ross’s work. 

It is now time to inquire what has been the 
actual value of these various expeditions. The 
extent and character of the land disceveries have 
been indicated as we have advanced. A contin- 
uous land mass, or continent, stretching from the 
Equator to the Vole, was long since proved to be 
no more than a vain imagination. That within 
the Antarctic Cirele land exists has also been 
proved beyond contradietion ; but, as I have said 
already, it remains to be established by direct and 
prolonged observation whether the land discov- 
ered by Ross is a continuous mass or only ice- 
bound islands. That there is land nearer to the 
South Pole than Vietoria Land is believed by 
many; but it is a belief founded on conjecture 
rather than on fact. Much as Ross accomplished, 
he had not by any means completed the needed 
work. A large extent of surface within the Ant- 

le remains to be explored. With regard 
o the fauna and flora, the discoveries have been 


possible. 


aretie Cire 
t 
of some value, but limited in range. No trace of 
man has been found in these extreme Southern 
regions ; but in some of the islands deer of vari- 
ous kinds have been found, also the musk ox, the 
fox, and other animals, such as were found in the 
extreme regions of the North. Fish are abun- 
dant. The botanical specimens collected so far 
have not been of a nature to justify any general 
conclusion. Of the geology of the region we know 
practically nothing. It will thus be seen that 
facts are much in demand. In connection with 
the International Polar observations of 1883, a 
German party was stationed in South Georgia, 58° 
south, far to the southeast of the Falklands. Val- 
uable observations were made, but they can be of 
real service only when compared with observa- 
tions made further south. It would be of the 
utmost interest to know more of the fossil plants, 
if such there be in the Antarctic land. Much 
light would come from geological investigation 
generally. Greenland, we know, had, in the ter- 
tiary age, a climate not unlike that of the South 
of Europe; and there are many who believe that 
the primitive home of man, and, indeed, of all 
life, was in the Polar regions. What has brought 
about the change? A fuller knowledge of the 
geology of the Antarctic would help us to answer 
the question. 

There is need, it will thus be seen, for a new 
Antarctic expedition. There is needed work te 
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be done. It is gratifying, therefore, to know that 
interest in such work is reviving. In addition to 
this joint expedition of which Nordenskiéld is to 
be the directing head, we learn that Dr. Neu- 
mayer, of the German Naval Observatory, and an 
enthusiast in Antarctic exploration, is having two 
ships built, at his own expense, for exploration in 
the regions of the South Pole. Interest in the 
meantime centres in the joint expedition, all the 
more so that by general consent the great Swedish 
explorer is the man of all others, at the present 
time, best qualified to follow in the footsteps, and 
take up the unfinished work, of Cook and Wilkes, 
and D’Urville and Sir James Clark Ross. 





LIEUTENANT SCHWATKA ON ANT- 
ARCTIC EXPLORTION. 

In a recent newspaper letter, Lientenant Fred- 
erick Schwatka, referring to the enormous “ice 
cap” which covers the Antarctic Continent, says : 
“Alongside it even the great mer de glace of 
Greenland—which the popular mind usually con- 
ceives to be the largest known glacial mass—is 
but a mere boreal bagatelle. Calculations, based 
on known glacial phenomena, vary between three 
and twelve miles for the depth of the centre of 
this great South Polar ice cap; while the terminal 
fronts of the mass debouching on the coasts of 
the great Southern sea by ice cliffs many hundreds 
of feet in depth as seen by Antarctic navigators 
are thrust forward at a rate of speed somewhere 
between 1,000 and-1,500 feet yearly. Glacial 
physics can nowhere be studied with so much ma- 
terial at hand for the purpose and to such an 
advantage as in the known and unknown ice 
fields and ice mountains of the Antarctic regions. 
Nordenskidld is a technical scientist and original 
investigator in just such spheres of research, and 
his forthcoming expedition ought to be prolific 
of valuable results therein. 

‘‘T have spoken elsewhere of the Antarctic 
Continent in a somewhat skeptical way, as if the 
few facts hardly warranted such a title; but, in 
connection with this, it should be said that there 
are a number of things pointing to the probabil- 
ity of such a continent, a settlement of which 
would be of no mean value to science. The evi- 
dences of the sciences therein may be more tech- 
nical than of popular interest, but they point in 
the same general direction, and from them is de- 
duced the fact ‘which absolutely involves the exist- 
ence of an extensive Antarctic land—a land which 
must have been clothed with varied vagetation, 
and been alive with beasts, birds and insects.’ 
Mr. Blandford, the president of the Geological 


Society of London, in his annual address, recently 
delivered, tells us that ‘a growing acquaintance 
with tne biology of the world leads naturalists to 
a belief that the higher forms of terrestrial life 
originated during the mesozoic period, still farther 
to the southward ; that is to say, in the lost Ant- 
arctic Continent for the traces of which we desire 
to seek.’ 

** Notwithstanding the much heavier ice condi- 
tions and the natural inference therefrom that 
the climatic conditions are severer in the Ant- 
arctic than the North Polar regions, Maury is in- 
clined to think—for complex meteorological rea- 
sons, which are too long and technical to describe 
here—that the climate of the South Polar area is 
milder than that of the North. The relative dif- 
ference between the two Polar climates will be 
greater than that between a Canadian and an 
English winter. ‘The true character of the cli- 
mate of this region is one of the problems await- 
ing solution,’ says Griffiths, of Australia, ‘and 
whatever its’ nature may be, the area is so large 
and so near to us that its meteorology must have 
a dominant influenee on the climate of Australia ; 
and on this fact the value of a knowledge of the 
weather of these parts must rest.’ 

“The general value of magnetic surveys I 
could not diseuss at length here, but assuming 
their great value from the time and money de- 
voted thereto by eminent scientists and liberally 
disposed governments, I would here insert the 
conclusions .of Captain Craik delivered to the 
British Association, that ‘great advantage to the 
science of terrestrial magnetism would be derived 
from a new magnetic survey of the Southern 
Hemisphere, from the parallel of 40° south as far 
toward the geographical pole as possible.’ 

‘** Much information might also be obtained re- 
garding the aurore of the South Polar regions, 
or the Aurora Australis. 

‘But I know I am traveling on safe popular 
ground when I ean cominend the undertaking 
from a commercial or ‘ practical’ standpoint. 
In the way of possible commercial returns there 
are many sigus of a hopeful character, while the 
certainties are reduced to the very important one 
of whale fishery. Two Scotch whalers who have 
studied the question from the practical side of 
personally seeing the rapid deeline of the North 
Polar whale fisheries, say: “‘ We think it is es- 
tablished beyond doubt that whales of a species 
similar to the right, or Greenland, whale, found 
in high Northern latitude, exist in great num- 
bers im the Antarctic seas, and that the establish- 
ment of a whale fishery within that area would 
be attended with successful and profitable re- 
sults.” 
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“TNE BLOW, DELIVERED WITH ALL HIS” HERCULEAN 
| , STRENGTH, DELIVERED IN THAT SINGLE MOMENT 
} iI IN| j 3 peel)! OF INTENSE PASSION, LANDED UPON THE IN- 
| | 1 r SULTER’S NECK JUST BELOW THE EAR.” 
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JOHN MAGGS, BARBARIAN, 


By Scorr CAMPBELL. 


CHAPTER LY. 


It was not far from six o’clock when, after his Mr. Doggles was not the patron of a first-class 
interview with Bramley Croft, Mr. Timothy Dog- hotel, and the edifice toward which he had 
gies arrived at the door of the Blackbird. 
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turned his steps was not of a strikingly gorgeous 
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exterior. It was a low, two-story structure, built 
of wood, and located in one of the humbler 
streets of Helmshear. Above the doorstep, a 
large red lantern was suspended in a tall, iron 
frame, on the apex of which was perched a bird 
of very sorrowful aspect—a wooden effigy, which, 
in certain sheltered spots, had faint indications 
of once having been gilded, but which, viewed as 
a whole, had faded in wind and weather to a 
dingy black, and presented an appearance very 
much as if, having become disgusted with its 
emblazoned coat of former days, it had volun- 
tarily assumed a color more typical of the biped 
which it is presumable it was supposed to repre- 
sent. Upon the door was screwed a_ black, 
wooden plate, lettered in white, and which in- 
formed the stranger about to enter that the 
owner, lessee, or, at least, landlady, was one 
Widow Quigley. Why Mrs. Quigley had the 
plate lettered “Widow Quigley” is open to 
query ; possibly she thought a Jone woman would 
naturally be the recipient of a greater degree of 
courtesy from the guests, who were mostly males ; 
or perhaps she desired them to be informed of 
the fact that she was once more in marriageable 
state. Be that as it may, Widow Quigley was a 
very worthy woman. The long street was nar- 
row and illy kept, and many of the houses and 
buildings presented a worn and faded, if not to 
say dilapidated, appearance. 

That the door of the Blackbird was closed 
when Mr. Doggles arrived is a circumstance 
which would have in no way disconcerted him 
had his hands been unemployed ; but, by some 
means, since his parting with Mr. Croft, he had 
accumulated a formidable load of packages and 
bundles of various dimensions, the retaining of 
which claimed both hands and arms. Unable, 
therefore, to readily open the door, he bestowed 
upon it a resounding kick, which seriously 
threatened its dislodgment, and turned to gaze 
A face 
quickly appeared, and the sound of a ringing 
peal of laughter reached the ears of the waiting 


through a narrow window at his right. 


Doggles, who smiled complacently. 

The door was almost immediately opened by a 
laughing cir] of some eighteen summers ~and I 
presume as many winters, if there could be a 
winter time to the blithesome spirit which 
sparkled in her roguish, laughing eyes, and 
glowed on her fresh, dimpled cheeks. 

“Why, Tim!” she cried, her words and 
langhter like the sweet ringing of silver bells ; 
‘‘what have you got ?—or, rather, what haven’t 
you got ? If it was Christmas time, I’d say you’d 
been to a tree !” 

‘* Being as ‘ow it’s not Christmas time, and be- 
ing as ‘ow I’ve not been to a tree,” said Doggles, 
entering the house with an air of assumed of- 
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fense—which assumption was most apparent, in 
the waggish gaze which he bestowed upon the 
laughing girl as he deposited his packages upon 
the table—‘‘ and, moreover, being as ’ow I’m a 
regular patron o’ this h’establishment and pays 
my weekly board in h’advance, it appears to me 
as “ow it would be werry much in h’accordance 
with your position as the daughter o’ Land- 
lady Quigley if you h’admitted a guest without 
laughing in ’is face, and acquired the ’abit of 
controlling your curiosity. The w’ich remarks I 
only h’offer as suggestions.” 

“Mr. Timothy Doggles,” cried the girl, good- 
naturedly, though a little piqued, ‘‘I’d be angry 
if you cast such insinuations in the presence of a 
third party, for you know they are groundless ; 
but as for you, Mr. Doggles, I know you, and let 
me tell you—which I wouldn’t if that third party 


was about—that your weekly board is a month— 


overdue ; and as to informing me what’s in those 
bundles, you couldn’t help so doing if you tried, 
for you can’t keep a secret—I speak from ex- 
perience.” 

And Mollie Quigley, resting both hands upon 
the table, glared, innocently fierce, across it at 
Mr. Doggles, who burst into a peal of laughter, 
which was echoed from the adjacent kitchen 
where the Widow Quigley was at work. 

‘* It’s as ’ow I’m thinking you’re more than ‘alf 
right, Mollie, dear,” said Doggles, throwing her 
a kiss, which she feigned to dodge, and tossing 
his cap into a chair behind him. ‘ But the 
fact h’is, I’m so ’ighly tickled by w’at ’as oc- 
curred, it’s as “ow I’m going to take you into my 
confidence—h’open h’up my “art, Mollie, as it 
were.” 

*« What is it, Tim ?” asked Widow Quigley, ap- 
pearing from the kitchen, her fat arms bare to 
above the elbows, and her round face glowing, as 
if fresh from a contest for color with the fiery 
coals over which she had been at work; ‘‘ what 
is it that it’s all about ?” 

** Patience, ma,” laughed Mollie. Wait till 
he h’opens h’up his “art !” ae 

** Widow Quigley,” said Doggles, with sudden 
gravity, “it’s as ‘ow this h’infant o’ yours is 
werry much in need o’ discipline; I thinks as 
‘ow the wich would ‘ave a werry salutary ef- 
fect. The fact h’is—and I’ve been summut sur- 
prised at the inwite’s not coming before, though 
better late than never, as the ’angman said to ’is 
waiting victim—the fact h’is, I’m inwited to ate 
tend the swaree.”’ 

‘What !” shrilly screamed both his hearers ; 
and fat Widow Quigley found herself obliged to 
sit, so great was her laughter, and Mollie added, 
with difficulty: ‘Oh, Tim! you !—invited to 
the grand party !” 

** It’s as ’ow the h’idea seems to be werry con- 
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ducive ox “ilarity,” remarked Doggles, with ludi- 
crous gravity. 

““Tim—Tim ! can’t you take me in with you ?” 
cried Mollie, clapping her hands, and regarding 
the affair as one of Mr. Doggles’s frequent jests. 

Tim regarded her with a grotesque expression 
of insufferable regret. 

‘* Mollie, it’s as ow there’s no ’ooman on the 
face o’ the h’earth I’d sooner ’ave along than you ; 
but, Mollie, it’s as ow my h’inwite don’t include 
a lady, so h’I’ll ’ave to be precluded that ’ap- 
piness.” 

‘© Oh, I’m—so—sorry !” cried Mollie, feigning 
to burst into tears; at which Widow Quigley’s 
laughter was redoubled. 

‘The fact h’is,” continued Doggles, ‘it’s all 
an account o’ my Hinglish blood and birth, the 
which are werry ’ighly regarded by Mr. Croft and 
the rest o’ the ’“Elmshear h’aristocracy. H’in 
fact, a swaree wouldn’t be a swaree with a Hing- 
lishman to give it tone—and Mr. Croft knows 
h’it.” 

‘*Tim! Tim !” gasped Mollie, in a tone of de- 
rision, as intelligible as her risibility admitted ; 
‘are you going to wear that woolen shirt ?” 

‘‘ Well, ’ardly,” replied Doggles, joining in the 
laugh which greeted this sally. ‘‘It’s as ’ow I 
fave ‘ere a shirt and a thing or two, in order to 
make myself presentable “—he added to himself 
—‘‘and keep out o’ sight. Now, ’ere’s a ‘at,” he 
continued, opening one of the numerous pack- 
ages before him, and placing the article upon his 
head ; ‘‘’ere’s a ‘at of Hinglish make, the w’ich, 
on a Hinglish ‘ead, eught to make a werry pre- 
sentable appearance. “Ow is it 7’ And canting 
the hat rakishly over his left ear, he struck an 
attitude of excruciatingly comical awkwardness, 
and gazed at them with an expression of counte- 
nance precluding description. 

“Oh, Tim! Tim! you'll be my death !” gur- 
gled Widow Quigley. 

“It’s just elegant, Tim!” cried Mollie, scream- 
ing. ‘““Where did you get it ?” 

**Eh 2—h’at the ‘atter’s, to be sure; were 
h’else would [ get it ? It’s to be h’ineluded in 
my little bill. Now, ’ere’s a coat,” he continued, 
opening a second package ; ‘‘a black coat ; and 
’ere’s a weskot—a weskot with little yeller dots. 
Did you h’ever clap your h’eyes on a finer weskot 
than that ?” he demanded, holding it up by the 
armholes. , 

* Oh! oh! Tim !” 

«* And ‘ere’s trousers—black ones, the w’ich are 
to match the coat; and ‘ere in this little bundle I 
‘ave in my pocket is the neckerchief, the w’ich is 
to match the weskot—w’at do you think o’ that ?” 
And Timothy Doggles gazed from one to the 
other of his convulsed hearers, with a waggish 
grin upon his by no means homely countenance, 
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‘*What—what’s in the rest ?” gasped Mollie, 
when she could speak to be understood. 

** It’s as ow this one is shoes,” replied Doggles, 
‘*and this ’ere’s a shirt—a w’ite shirt with ruffles ; 
wat do you think o’ that 7” And he carefully 
spread it over the heap of wrapping paper upon 
the table, that it might be viewed by all to the 
best advantage. 

Poor Widow Quigley, unable longer to contain 
herself, struggled painfully from her chair, and 
back into the kitchen, where she sank upon the 
wood box, there to laugh and ery at regular inter- 
vals for a half hour, incessantly ; while Mollie, 
screaming with cramp in cheeks and side, con- 
duced by Timothy Doggles’s inimitable manner, 
and the thought of viewing him in such attire, 
rushed from the infection of his gleeful eyes out 
of the room and up to the chamber, to rock, in 
ungovernable hysterics, to and fro on the foot of 
her bed. 

‘““It’s as ow they seem werry much tickled,” 
remarked Doggles, blandly ; ** the w’ich strikes 
me as being werry strange. I ‘opes as ‘ow Mr. 
Croft’ll like the ’at, and the thing or two; and 
being as “ow ’e’s such a werry nice man, I ‘opes 
ell pay my little bill without a h’argument, for 
’e’s not so nice in a h’argument, ’e isn’t. I thinks 
I'll ’ave a little smoke before I h’array myself.” 

He drew a pipe from his pocket, also the list of 
guests which Bramley Croft had given him ; 
thrust the paper, without examination, into the 
kitchen fire, and lighted his pipe from the blaz- 
ing sheet. 

‘** Laugh and grow fat, Widow Quigley,” he re- 
marked, as he returned to the front room, which 
served as a kind of office and parlor in one; and, 
gathering up his newly acquired property, he re- 
paired upstairs to his chamber. 

Widow Quigley, being a thrifty woman, was far 
from penury. Six of the dozen rooms in her rep- 
utable house were occupied by permanent board- 
ers—all men, who, with the possible exception of 
Mr. Doggles, labored in Mr. Croft’s large factory ; 
and the remaining apartments were kept for such 
transient guests as found their purse too light to 
patronize © more expensive inn. With the help 
of her daughter and a chambermaid she con- 
ducted all her affairs; and was recognized by 
those who best knew her as a very industrious 
and irreproachable woman. 

Besides her home duties, Mollie Quigley had 
accepted another, which for a year or more had 
added quite materially to her fund of spending 
money. This consisted in going each morning 
to Mr. Philip Kendrick’s residence in High Street 
and putting in order his bachelor apartments , 
besides, once a month, sweeping and dusting the 
furnished portion of his house; which, though 
not extensive, was one of the finest in town. 
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Possibly Mr. Kendrick was too fastidious to 
make his home at the Helmshear Hotel, though 
he condescended to take his meals there; but 
some few malicious persons vaguely hinted that 

yne of the friends whom he received at home 
would hardly have consented to have been enter- 
tained at a public house; though, when these 
persons were press d, their opinion seemed to be 
groundless. He lived entirely alone, and if he 
was at all irregular in his habits, he was also 
smart enough to preclude its being discovered. 

True it was that, now and then, Mollie Quigley 
was directed that her service would not be re- 
quired the following day ; but there was nothing 
in that, for Mr. Kendrick might be going from 
town ;-and, moreover, if Mollie Quigley did have 
ideas of her own of a peculiar nature, she felt 
it no business of hers to proclaim them from the 
housetop, to thereby kill her goose of the golden 
eggs. 

When this lively and blooming young lady 
came down from her chamber, to which she had 
retreated from Timothy Doggles, by whom she 
was especially admired and courted—and not, in- 
deed, to her distaste—Widow Quigley chanced to 
ask why she had not been that day to “ fix up the 
bachelor’s hall,” and Mollie replied : 

** Because, ma, he told me not—nor to-morrow 
nor next day, unless he sent.” 

** He must be making a visit,” answered Widow 
Quigley, unobserving the roguish twinkle in her 
daughter’s bright eyes. But Mollie did not re- 
spond, though, with shrewdness born of experi- 
ence, she attributed her desired absence to an 
entirely opposite reason. 

Cuaprer V. 

It would be difficult, indeed, to tell what 
Bramley Croft’s primary motive was in giving 

grand soirée on that evening of his fiftieth 
birthday. Ife had never been what is popularly 
known as a society man; but it would Ve a 
highly erroneous supposition—the thought of his 
acting without a motive. Perhaps, with vague 
matrimonial ideas, he desired to view at their 
best the cream of Helmshear society and that of 
the neighboring towns; or, which is more prob- 
able, he may have desired to launch the new re- 
lationship between Philip Kendrick and _ his 
daughter in a manner as grand as was befitting 
so important an event. Be that as it may, Bram- 
ley Croft had determined to give a grand recep- 
tion. 

Mrs. Crooks, the housekeeper, was very much 
disconcerted when informed of his intention ; but 
her flurry was speedily dissipated by the addi- 
tional information that she would have nothing 
to do with it—that a decorator and caterer would 
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be brought from the city. And Mrs. Crooks 
gazed upon the work of those two functionaries 
with eyes expressive of immensurable admiration 
and wonder; it was entirely beyond the limit of 
anything she had ever conceived or dreamed of. 

The looked-for evening came at last. There 
was no moon visible; here and there in the heay- 
ens patches of fleecy clouds intercepted the faint 
light of the stars ; the air was warm for Septem- 
ber; a light shawl thrown over the shoulders ren- 
ILardly 
the myriad of col- 
ored lanterns hung motionless, suspended in 
long, radiant festoons from tree to tree, droop- 
ing from the tips of widespreading branches, and 
hanging all around the magnate’s grand edifice, 
from the eaves and the roof of the broad veranda. 
They shed a soft, delicate radiance about the 
smoothly shaven lawn; the tall grasses, the oak 
leaves and the ivy glittered with a bright, metal- 
lic lustre ; the countless blossoms, gazing upward 
from the flower beds, nodding from tall urns, and 
peeping from amidst the vines clinging about the 
fluted columns of the colonnade—all were blush- 
ing in borrowed colors not their own. The stately 
mansion was a blaze of light ; every room was i!- 
lumined, the curtains drawn and the doors thrown 
open. Upon the veranda, and screened by a veil 
of vines, clematis and woodbine, an immense or- 
chestra, brought at great expense from a distant 
city, discoursed its sweetest music, the enchant- 
ing strains floating out across the broad grounds, 
and losing themselves upon the warm night air. 

The élite of Helmshear was there. From the 
time the last lantern was lighted they began to 
arrive ; coming in carriages, with powdered foot- 
men; coming in carriages, without footmen ; 
and coming, also, on foot—very few, by the way, 
of the latter. 

Six liveried lackeys received each new arrival 
at the massive iron gate—six liveried lackeys, 
each with Bramley Croft’s long list of guests 
committed to memory in his powdered head ; and 
each guest, relieved of wraps and garments, was 
escorted to the threshold of the great hall, blaz- 
ing with light and heavy with the odor of rare 
exotics, there to be met with a smile, a greeting 
and a handshake, by Bramley Croft and_ his 
charming daughter. 

She never looked more beautiful. She was 
dressed in white, without jewels; a single rose at 
her bosom vied its color with the delicate glow 
upon her cheeks ; the soft brilliancy of her dark 
eyes seemed to pale the flash of the jewels worn 
by those around her. She was calm and self- 
possessed ; dignified, yet easily fascinating by her 
beauty ; men stood apart, in studied carclessness, 
solely for the purpose of feasting their eyes upon 
her wondrous charms. 


dered one comfortable, if out of doors. 
a breath of wind was stirring ; 
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Croft’s face was a 
a deceit, veiling a 


gut the smile Ada 

mask, willed for the occasion ; 
terric.e oppression, lay like a leaden 
weight on her heart. ‘There were occasional 
moments of respite from her social duties. ‘Then 
her tiny hands would close till the delicate gloves 
seemed bursting ; the flush would fade from her 
cheek ; the fire burn in her eyes with a deeper, 


upon 


which 


ominous glow; the sudden compressure of lips 
betray the renewal of a willful determination. 
Ever and anon her glance was turned 
her father chanced to be standing ; and her mind 
reverting to a scene of a few hours before, a faint, 
tremulous shudder ran through her frame, as she 
recalled his anger and threats, when that will 
which he had bestowed upon her had asserted 
itself; when she had declared her prerogative, in 
language so intensely passionate that even stern 
Bramley Croft had astounded, Yet she 
moved among the great throng of guests calmly 
and self-possessed, with a smile and a word for 
all. 

jramley Croft, although he did not show his 
dissatisfaction, was ill at Twice, during 
the evening, he had approached to ask his daugh- 
ter if she had seen Mr. Kendrick, for many 
guests were without the house, upon the lawn and 
veranda; and when she briefly replied in the 
negative he had moved away, irritated both with 
her and _ his 


to where 


been 


ease. 


cashier, for whose seeming dis- 
As the hour 
drew toward midnight, and Philip Kendrick did 
not appear, his discontent and disappointment 
gave place to a feeling of anger toward his pro- 
spective son-in-law, and he half regretted that he 
had spoken at all to him upon the subject of 
marriage. Regarding his daughter’s expressed de- 
termination, so contrary to his own wishes, he 
gave but little thought ; for that he viewed as 
little more than feminine caprice, and an obstacle 
to be easily overcome. 

Viewed from the street, Bramley Croft’s prill- 
iantly illumined grounds presented a beautiful 
On the opposite side of the way a 
us crowd passed unceasingly to and fre, .gaz- 
ing with eager eyes upon the unprecedented dis- 
play, and with ears strained to catch the faint 
counds of the orchestral music. None of these 
people, however curious, would have ventured to 
intrude upon those precincts from the front; but 
at the rear the opportunity to trespass and se- 
cure a closer inspection was more favorable for 
the overinguisitive. There were fewer lanterns 
there, and only a low, wooden fence, easily sealed, 
marked the boundary from the street. 

But even there it was not easy, for a watchful 
man was walking lazily to and fro, carrying be- 
neath his arm a stout eudgel, and in his hip 
pocket a pint flask of liquor—equally stout, and 


courtesy he could frame no excuse. 


picture. 
curl 
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from which -he frequently regalea himself. It 
was Timothy Doggles, “‘ attending the swaree” 
it was Timothy Doggles, made up for the ocea- 
and, in fact, he did look quite the gen- 
tleman ; so much so, indeed, that he had several 
times declared to himself: ‘* H’it was werry much 
of ashame ‘is duties precluded ’is mingling h’in 
with the h’aristocracy, the wich would doubtless 
appreciate his nationality.” Indeed, Mr. Dog- 
gles’s duty was far from congenial ; he could hear 
the music from the front of the grand house, but 
Doggles had no ear for music and quickly wea- 
ried of listening to that; time soon begun to 
hang heavily upon his hands; and, had not the 
thought of his little bill, to be presented on the 
morrow to the magnate, come often to mind, 
there is little doubt that he would soon have 
scaled the fence he was guarding and have flown 
back again to the Blackbird. He had little to 
claim his watchful attention toward the latter 
part of the evening; the intrusive element of 
Helmshear, finding itself hopelessly excluded, re- 
tired from the scene in disgust; and Timothy 
Doggles was left alone with his cudgel and his 
pint flask, which latter seemed to contain an ex- 
traordinary quantity of exhilarating nectar ; for, 
the more frequently consulted, the more animated 
became his drumming with the cudgel upon the 
low, wooden fence. 
* * * * * * 


sion ; 


Where the grounds made in toward the Helm- 
shear Trust building, and not far from its high 
stone walls, grim and gloomy at nighttime, a low 
summerhouse stood, built of rustic branches and 
overgrown by twining woodbine. It was dark 
down there in the frown of the building; the 
faint light from the nearest lanterns failed to 
penetrate far; the widespreading branches 
overhead shut out the dim starlight; the gloom 
was almost impenetrable. 


SO 


The bell upon the Helmshear Townhouse struck 
the hour of midnight. The candle in many of 
the lanterns had burned out ; the night air had 
grown chilly; the guests had some time since 
sought the warmth of the house; the curious 
throng outside had dispersed to their homes. 

The last stroke of the bell had hardly ceased 
reverberating upon the air when the form of 
a man glided quickly along, outside of the low 
wooden fence, to a position directly in a line back 
of the site occupied by the Helmshear Trust. 
Here, beneath the shadow of one of the great 
trees 
ment 


overhanging the street, he paused a 
and listened. 


mo- 
Through the open windows 
mansion the strains of one of 


of the magnate’s 
Chopin’s waltzes was wafted faintly to his ears ; 
a single breath, heralding the rising night. wind, 
gently rustled the leafy branches overhead. Quite 
a distance away a solitary man was standing, 
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drumming monotonously upon the fence rail with 
a cudgel, which suddenly slipped from his grasp 
and fell with a clattering noise into the street. 
He seemed to have no intention to regain it, but 
leaning back against the rail, began to whistle 
softly. 

Apparently satisfied, the newcomer cleared the 
low fence with a bound; and closely hugging a 
remote side of the grounds, made his way through 
the darkness till he stood by the side of the sum- 
merhouse mentioned, and a few yards away from 
the rear elevation of the Helmshear Trust. Here 
he paused again and listened. The moments sped 
away, the strains of the waltz ceased ; he gazed 
anxiously toward the brilliantly illumined house, 
like one expectant. 

His anticipation was quickly realized ; there 
was the faint sound of hurried steps upon the soft 
greensward ; a panting form—the form of a 
woman, robed in white and partially covered by 
a long, dark wrap—appeared suddenly before him 
in the darkness. Her quick, gasping whisper 
reached his ears. 

‘‘Ned !” 

He sprang eagerly toward her as she paused, 
half doubtful of his presence ; then she was in 
his arms, panting there like a frightened creature 
which has found a haven. 

“‘Ned ! oh, Ned! you are here !” she cried, in 
a low, agitated tone. ‘* You received my message. 
I have had such a trouble getting away, even for 
these moments. I shall be missed, I fear. But 
oh, Ned, I had to see you! Thank Leaven, 
Ned, for this meeting !” 

He held her close, his heart beating faster, as 
in a vain endeavor to keep pace with hers; he 
could, through the darkness, only dimly see her 
face, but he saw her glittering eyes upturned to- 
ward his own. 

“What is it, Ada? Why do you tremble ? 
Thank God!” he murmured deeply ; ‘* do I not 
ever thank Him, darling, for your sweet love ?— 
and most of all, when you are by mie!” 

“Do you, Ned; do you? I know you do!” 
twining her arms about him, and laughing and 
sobbing together. ‘*I am so happy—so miser- 
able! But I know you do, Ned; and I'll not be 
miserable while you are mine; I will not! And I 
know you are, Ned; I know you are! You are 
too grand to mislead me!” 

Ile bent down and kissed the tears from her 
hot cheeks. 


‘God forefend that!" he murmured. ‘‘ God 
make me worthy of your great love! My sweet 
Ada, no power on earth shall part us ” Tt was 


the calmly spoken but fixed decree of his great, 
appreciative heart ; but she fell away from his 
arms with a low, frightened cry. 

«‘ But it would, Ned ; it would if it could !—his 


power! But—but—oh, Ned!” Her voice broke 
into convulsive sobs, and she lay, weeping pas- 
sionately, in his arms, with all the force of her 
terribly sensitive nature. 

A great fear, greater than the fear of death, 
swept over him; he vaguely saw the cause of her 
wild emotion; he saw dimly the motive which 
had urged her to ask this strangely ill-timed 
meeting. ILis face blanched white in the dark- 
ness; his heart turned sick at the reveating 
thought; and he reeled a little, as if from a 
sudden weakness, Ile asked faintly, like one 
who yearns to know, yet fears to ask : 

** What do you mean ?” 

“* My father, Ned! What I feared has come— 
don’t start so, and tremble, Ned! Don’t! You 
know what we have said, Ned! that shall not 
part us 1” 

He strained her to him, while a low moan of 
anguish broke from his lips. 

** Ada, not—not that you—— 

‘** Yes, yes ; but don’t fear, Ned ; you know that 
I told you I feared it. But don’t you, Ned; for 
it’s I who must face him—and I'd face anything 
for your sake. He came home to-night, Ned, 
after | had seen you—this night of all others !— 
he was decided ; and oh, Ned, how angry when 
I refused—but I did it! I did it, Ned; for I 
thought of you, and of what the world would be 
to us alone; and I did it! I refused—and, ha, 
ha, ha! he knew that I meant it, Ned!” And 
she langhed hysterically, but there was a touch 
of pride in her low, passionate, sobbing voice. 

“* Refused ! refused what ? refused whom 2” 

“To marry him, Ned! to 
you’d never guess who! 


” 


marry another ; 
A man whom I never 
liked, and who ought to have known it.” 

He saw clearly, now, what he had only feared ; 
felt that Bramley Croft, only to keep her from 
wedding him, would urge her into marriage with 
another ; though be it said, for Bramley Croft’s 
credit, that herein Dr. Grantley wronged him. 
The baseness of the purpose, the cruelty of this 
design, roused all the indignation and passion in 
the young surgeon’s usually passive nature. He 
saw the woman he loved better than life about 
to be torn from him against her wish; to be 
given to another, for whom she felt no spark of 
affection; to be forced into an impious con- 
tract, which could bring to her only a life of 
misery and regret, and leave him only a desola- 
tion from which death alone would release him. 
The shameful sacrilege of all the holiest emo- 
tions of man’s nature, the ruthless desecration 
of human happiness to personal gain, roused the 
dormant lion in Edward Grantley’s heart. 

They were alone, he and the woman he loved, 
shrouded there in the darkness; his face was as 
pale as death, but his lips firmly set, and when 
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he spoke his voice rang with a low, vivid ve- 
hemence that sounded strangely in her ears. 

‘““Who, Ada? tell me who ?” 

She had never known him thus, and she clung 
closer to him, half frightened. 

*‘Hlis cashier—Philip Kendrick !” 
faintly. 

A smothered curse rose to the surgeon’s lips. 
His clasp tightened about her lithe form, as if he 
feared she was already going from him. 

‘* Because he has wealth ! 
it shall not be !” 

She loosed herself from his grasp, and seizing 
him by the arm, poured her words with sup- 
pressed, passionate vehemence into his ears. The 
girl’s restraint of the past few hours was loosened 
now. 

‘‘Hush, Ned! don’t speak like that! 
a way left, Ned—a way man provides, and man 
protects! Don’t think me bold—don’t think 
that, will you, Ned ? for it’s our happiness I 
speak for—our whole life, Ned !—we must be bold 
for the sake of that! To-morrow, Ned—no, no, 
to-day !—it’s after midnight—to-day, Ned, I will 
leave that roof if need be—I will leave it, Ned, to 
come to you. To-day must be, if need be, our 
our wedding day, Ned—our wedding day, do you 
hear! Why don’t you speak 7” 

Ile took her by the shoulders; the dark wrap 
fell to the ground about her feet, leaving her like 
a white spectre in the darkness ; he gazed down 
into her face, barely discernible in the gloom, as 
if he would there the determination with 
which she had spoken. 

‘Think what say,” he said, hoarsely ; 
“think what you are to give up for me! Oh, 
Ada! Ada! let me love you as I do; let me be 
man enough not to rob you of all that you pos- 
sess ; home—wealth——” 

‘* Ned, will you make me despise myself for all 
time to come ? 
! You are my wealth—my world! Ned, 





she said, 


Ch! 


because he —— 


There’s 


read 


you 


Do you so underrate my love and 
devotion ! 
you will promise—you have promised—you Will 
not fail me! You know how stern he can be. If 
he should leave me but a choice of two acts, if 
need be I must assert my own right and go from 
his door, you will make me your wife to-day, 
Ned ? No, no! you need not answer! I know 
your great heart—I know your love! I know, 
Ned, that you will !” 

For a moment he bent over her, straining her 
closely to him in long embrace ; his heart swell- 
ing gladly with a new responsibility, a feeling 
unknown before and welcomed as a charge from 
Heaven. 

‘*God forgive me if I do wrong, my Ada; but 
as I live, so help me God, I promise !” 

“Then in the eyes of God I am 


> 


wife ! 


now your 


she said, faintly, and awed by his words so 
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reverently spoken; for to him they were the 
words of an oath, to whose keeping he would 
dedicate his life. 

‘*What’s this?” 

A harsh, authoritative voice sounded through 
the gloom about them. The surgeon turned like 
a flash in the direction whence it came. Piercing 
brain and heart, came the sense of injustice done 
him ; the thought of his opposed love swept be- 
fore him, like a life’s picture at a sudden death 
moment ; the goad of a fierce indignation sent 
the hot blood to his brain. He knew the 
speaker’s voice ; he recognized a familiar form, 
obscure in the darkness; he needed not to see 
the intruder’s face. His every vein was aflame 
with passion; he loosed his hold upon his af- 
fianced bride; he forgot for the moment that sho 
was beside him ; his right hand was clinched till 
hard as a ball of iron, while the rigid muscles 
stood on his powerful arm like fibres of steel. 
Ile saw before him the knave who would rob him 
of her hand, though no love was its portion ; the 
thought loosed the tiger within him. 

* Why do you ask 7” 

The words, hissed between his set teeth, cut 
the night air like a knife. An impertinent re- 
ply was all that was needed to sever the tense 
bond of self-restraint in the surgeon—and it 
came; the reply was an insult. 

Edward Grantley’s eyes seemed to flash in the 

he took one step forward, while his 
hand shot out from his shoulder. The 
blow, delivered with all his hereulean strength, 
delivered in that single moment of intensive pas- 
sion, landed upon the insulter’s neck just below 
There was a sound as of something giv- 
ing way. The man did not stagger—did not even 
reel ; his hands, as by a sudden, sharp convulsion, 
were raised part way to his head, while, with a 
hollow groan, he fell to the earth like one stricken 
down by a thunderbolt. 

The surgeon drew back, impressed by a sud- 
horrible fear. That crushing blow—that 
rending, as something shattered—that deathly 
groan and leaden fall—that motionless form lying 
there in the silent darkness! Was it possible! 
could it be—death! His impulse was to spring 
to the side of the stricken man and do his pro- 
fessional duty, but that overwhelming dread held 
him powerless. 

“Ned! Ned! what have you done ?” 

She stood by his side, her hands clasped above 
her still heart, her eyes fixed upon that dim, mo- 
tionless form a few feet away. Iler terrified whis- 
per broke the momentary speil upon the surgeon, 
and roused him to action. He to the 
man’s side, and kneeling down, placed his hand 
above his heart—there was no responsive throb to 
the dull beating of his own ; he seized the wrist— 


darkness ; 
clinched 


the ear. 


den, 





sprang 
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the pulse was stilled ; the hand dropped from his have fallen had not Ada Croft sprang to his as- 
grasp like a hand of clay. sistance. 
With a low moan of unutterable anguish Ed- ‘““Ned! Ned! Oh, Heaven ! he is hurt !” 
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ward Grantley pressed his hands upon his fore- «Hurt !” his voice was only a hoarse whisper. 

head and staggered to his feet. He reeled away, ‘‘God help me! I have killed him !” 

tottering like one yielding to faintness, and would She did not shriek nor cry out, though the 
D +] e 5 
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as his; but 
at that crit- 
She saw as vividly as he the awful 


blow fell as heavily upon her heart 
the woman’s heart was the stronger 
ical moment. 
result of his act, but her power was greater than 
his at that time; 
defied the father who barred the pathway to him 
whom she loved. She seized her wrap from the 
ground and threw it about her shoulders. 

“Ned ! Ned !” she cried, in an intense whis- 
per; “rouse vourself ! 

She grasped him by the arm and led him still 
farther from the scene of the blow. He yielded 
resistlessly, like one stupefied by an overwhelming 
shock, like one benumbed in power to think or 
act for himself. The sudden and awful realiza- 
tion of what had occurred dethroned for the time 
his faculty of reason ; but she saw only too clearly 
what might possibly be the next event. Filled 
with the fear of immediate discovery, every nerve 
intensified by the terror of his danger, infused 
with a superhuman energy, she urged him on 
and on, back by the path that he had come, till 
they had nearly reached the street. Here she 
paused, and shook him stoutly by the arm. 

“Ned! Ned !’ she cried, in low, hurried tones ; 
must rouse yourself! You will betray 
yourself! It was an accident; you never meant 
anything like that! Ned! Ned, dear! don’t you 
hear me ? don’t you love me? can’t you speak 
one word !” 

“‘ What shall I do!” 

H[e did not ask a question ; the words came me- 
chanically from his lips, and only betrayed his 
mental disturbance. 

“Go, Ned ! go home at once! For my sake— 
for my sake, Ned. Do you hear? Am I not 
your wife—your wife in the eyes of God ?” 

She urged him still farther away, and he half 
drew back. 


it was greater than when she 


ihe 


Come—come this way ! 


sé you 


“ Wait—wait ! I must——” 
“You must go!” she cried, fiercely. ‘‘ Some 


Don’t lose 
Remember ! 


one may come, then all hope is lost ! 
all hope, Ned. It was an accident ! 
I am still your wife !” 

Still dazed, he looked into her pleading eyes ; 
gazed down into her face, filled with unutterable 
pity, fear and love. 

“God bless you !” he muttered, vaguely. 

‘**And you, Ned—my husband! Promise to 
keep the secret till we meet again, Ned—promise 
that !” 

‘Till we meet again—yes,” 
more collectedly. 

Reassured, she moved to go, then quickly turned 
and clasped her arms about him. 

‘Ned, darling ! destroy the note I wrote, mak- 
ing this appointment to-night ! And keep silence 
till 
that, my husband !” 


he replied, a little 


we meet to talk more calmly. Remember 


She kissed him once upon 
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the lips, and was gone, hurrying away across the 
damp lawn. 

The whole of this occurrence had taken far less 
time than has been required to relate it; and 
when Ada Croft, re-entering the house by the 
conservatory, rejoined the guests in the great par- 
lors, her face, though pale, was as composed as 
when she had left, a few minutes before. 

* * * * * * 

The clock 
struck two. 

The last guest had departed, and the magnate’s 
mansion was shrouded in darkness. 

Bramley Croft was not sleeping ; he could not 
sleep. He was pacing to and fro his apartment ; 
he was considering Philip Kendrick’s discourtesy ; 
he was rehearsing in mind the years of his earlier 
manhood ; he was reconsidering his duty to his 
only daughter—that daughter who at that same 
moment was kneeling by her bedside, praying to 
God for wisdom and strength. 

The grounds without were silent and deserted ; 
the candle in the last lantern had burned out ; 
Timothy Doggles had long before resigned his 
post of duty, and staggered off to the Blackbird 
to refill his flask. 

Beneath the gloomy trees, which were sighing 
as if sadly in the night wind ; in that dark corner 
down there by the Helmshear Trust, with no 
covering but that which Nature provided, no 
watchers save the silent stars—cold, motionless, 
lifeless, lay the body of a man bruised upon the 
neck by a terrible blow. 


upon the Helmshear Townhouse 


Cuaprer VI. 

TeN minutes after the delivery of that violent 
blow Dr. Grantley re-entered his office, where 
the lamp which he had left still burned upon the 
table. The walk to his home had served to some- 
what alleviate the mental paralysis effected by 
the suddenness of his awful realization as he knelt 
by the side of his unpremeditated victim, and his 
face, though usually pale, gave little indication 
of the unsettled state of his mind, The torpor 
induced by the shock was partially overcome, and 
his reviving mental energy was vainly bestowed 
in an effort to clearly grasp, in a single thought, 
the vital facts of the occurrence, and to discern 
his immediate duty. The whole affair loomed 
before him like a vague phantasm, illy defined ; a 
horrible dream from which he had just awakened, 
and, while vividly oppressive, was painfully in- 
distinct and obscure. That he had committed a 
most heinous crime, that the death of a fellow 
his head, that an obligation to 
mankind present duty—these were the 
thoughts pre-eminently vivid in his mind; while, 
restraining immediate action, were the unprec- 


man was u pon 


was a 
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edented circumstances surrounding the case, the 
remembrance of his hastily given promise to 
maintain present silence, an own vague conscious- 
ness of modifying innocence, and a natural de- 
sire to weigh calmly the causes and effects of the 
calamity, and the amount of his own guilt. 

Moving almost mechanically, he removed his 
hat and coat, hanging them in an accustomed 
place ; wheeled a chair before the scant remnants 
of a fire in the grate; and with that absorbed 
countenance seen only in one in intense thought, 
sat down, and extended his hands above the coals 
like one chilled. 

If the blow had been fatal to the unfortunate 
recipient thereof, that it would be also fatal to all 
his own hopes, his ambition, his peace, Dr. 
Grantley did not give a thought; his immediate 
desire was clearly to see a path of duty before him. 
He sat for several moments, gazing vacantly into 
the dull glow of the coals, then, leaning back in 
his chair, passed his hand over his brow and 
through his light, curling hair. 

‘“‘T am calm now,” he muttered ;- ‘‘ lam calm 
now: there is no excitement, no confusion. Let 
me be sure of that.” He gazed intently at his 
hand, extended straight before him; it had not 
been more steady when the skilled fingers urged 
the keen, glittering steel with but a hair’s breadth 
between life and death. But even this steadiness 
did not assure him; he placed his finger on his 
wrist and counted the pulsation. 

““Yes; Iam calm,” he said, softly, as if the 
faint sound of his voice was an easement. ‘I am 
myself again; I can view my position clearly ; I 
can think and reason now with a feeling of as- 
surance. I must look at the case exectly as it is ; 
I must examine it precisely as though it was ¢ 
case of professional interest, a case of life or 
death, the saving of a leg or an arm—and, by the 
way, I wonder how that poor devil’s arm is get- 
ting on!” Even in his terrible position his 
thoughts went out compassionately to another. 
He sighed heavily and lay back in his chair, his 
feet extended to the fender. ‘‘I will consider this 
affair,” he continued, ‘‘ from all points; clearly 
and justly, and, above all, unbiased by any per- 
sonal affection, good or ill.” 

Poor fellow! he meant todo as he said; to 
act according to an ideal of justice ; he did not 
realize how difficult it is to rise so high as to 
overlook self. 

Time passed rapidly during the surgeon’s long 
and arduous contemplation. Once he arose, and 
selected from among the rarely consulted volumes 
on an upper shelf of his bookcase a copy of Kant’s 
‘* Critique,” several pages of which, in such 
portions as expounded the great philosopher’s 
Ethical Groundwork, he carefully read and re- 
read, pondering earnestly their contents; as if he 


would seek, in that austere and noble exposition 
of the theory of duty, some judgment which, 
applied in his own situation, might aid him to 
morally decide his future conduct. 

When finally he replaced the volume the fire 
was dead in the grate and the room had grown 
chilly ; but Edward Grantley had determined his 
course of action; and his mind, once fixed, was 
not of a vacillating character. There was a sct 
expression on his pale, classie face; a decided 
look in his glittering eyes; the wavering doubt 
and uncertainty were gone. 

Regarding his conclusion, whatever might be 
argued by 

‘** Ye safe and formal men 
Who write the deeds, and with unfeverish hand 
Weigh in nice scales the motives of the great,” ... 


one fact is assured — Edward Grantley obeyed 
what he believed to be the noblest dictate of 
his nature. 

He acknowledged an obligation to the laws of 
his fellows which would necessitate his confession, 
his conviction, perhaps an atonement by death— 
the fear of which in no part deterred his accept- 
ance of that obligation ; but, on the other hand, he 
saw before him a life to be devoted to the welfare 
of mankind, a life devoid of all anticipated joys 
and hopes, a life bestowed to its last hour in an 
earnest endeavor to attain the laws of the Divine 
Giver by whom ultimate judgment should be ren- 
dered. His will had not been to kill nor to in- 
jure ; he could admit no criminal intent in his 
untimely act ; he would question man’s privilege 
to judge and to punish ; his penance should be the 
sufferance of conscience ; his earthly atonement, 
his invariable philanthropy ; his judgment, only 
at the Divine tribunal. 

Such was Dr. Grantley’s conclusion when he 
rose to replace the volume; and his moral obli- 
gation to man being thus settled in his mind, he 
gave no thought whatever to his personal safety. 
He extinguished the light, and threw himself, 
dressed as he was, upon his bed in the adjoining 
room. Here a new thought struck him, electri- 
fying him for the moment. There was a_possi- 
bility that the man was not dead; that he had 
been deluded by his hurried, terrified examina- 
tion. He had known of a blow producing such 
deadly symptoms, yet not precluding revival. 
Condemning his thoughtlessness, he sprang from 
the bed, and taking his coat and hat, determined 
to go at once and make certain. He opened the 
door and looked out. The gray light of breaking 
day had dispelled the darkness ; already the early 
risers were abroad. To go meant almost sure dis- 
covery, and discovery was equally certain death. 
Closing the door, he returned to his office, to 
stand a moment in thought. 

‘‘If the man is dead I can do no good, but 
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shall bring upon myself my own conviction. 
There is a chance that he lives bare chance. 
What is my duty now? A fool and a knave to 
ask myself!” he cried, with suppressed vehe- 
mence. ‘I will go at once !” 

He took from a drawer a flask of brandy and 

a case of instruments. Another moment and he 
would have been to the door; but then, freezing 
him where he stood, came the sudden ring of his 
night bell—a single stroke, resounding in his ears 
the death knell of his new-born hope. A mo- 
mentary weakness fell upon him; already he 
heard the confounding words, ‘* 1 arrest you !” al- 
ready he felt the heavy hand upon his shoulder, 
the chill of gyves upon his wrists. 
Ife threw back his 
head with a proud gesture of scornful defiance, 
calmly replaced the articles in his hand, and re- 
moved his coat. 

“‘It was not to be,” he said, softly. ‘* From 
this moment, believing honestly in my right to 
life and freedom, I will protect it. From this 
moment I absolve myself from criminal guilt.” 

He stepped carefully to the window and looked 
between the curtain and the casement. A man 
was standing, back toward him, upon the stoop 
The man was Jacob Wagstaff, the 
Helmshear constable. He was short and stout, 
powerful as a bull, and had a wonderful reputa- 
tion for keenness in pursuit of criminals and evil 
He was proud of the notoriety he had ac- 
quired in his special vocation, and, though he 
loved money, the bribe must have been munili- 


Then the reaction came. 


of his door. 


doers. 


cent to have influenced him to close his eyes to 
an opportunity to increase his fame. 

If Dr. Grantley felt the slightest emotion when 
he saw Jacob Wagstaff, in no way did he betray 
it. He went and disturbed his bed in such a 
manner as to indicate having been occupied, re- 
moved a portion of his clothing, and this having 


been quickly accomplished, he returned to the 
window and boldly drew the curtain aside. Wag- 
staff saw and beckoned to him. He nodded, and 
went at once to the door. 

‘‘ Hello, Wagstaff!’ he said, greeting him as 
pleasantly as would seem consistent in a doctor 
just rung from his warm bed. ‘* What’s the mat- 
ter? Come in; this air is chilly.” 

‘*Matter enough,” replied the constable, grimly. 
“‘There’s a man killed. Put on your coat 
wanted.” 


you're 


‘* Killed, eh ?” said the surgeon, in his easy, 
agreeable way ; and, as he brought from the bed- 
room his discarded apparel, he added: ‘ Not 
much need for my services in that case; I should 
think an undertaker the man wanted. 
sure he is dead ?” 


Are you 


‘‘ Yes; he’s as cold and stiff as an icicle.” 
‘“What use am I, then ? How did it happen ?” 
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‘Murdered !” bluntly replied the constable, 
much as though he had been retaining his knowl- 
edge for the suke of a dénouement. 

‘* Murdered !” 


using 
\ 


echoed the surgeon, his hand 
in the action of knotting his tie. Ie 
led perceptibly as he turned from the mirror 


pi 
1: 
to look the constable in the face. Somehow the 
word sounded harshly in his ears—more so than 


* Murdered ! he repeated. ‘ Who ? 


” 


ever before. 
and how ¢ 
Can't say as to the latter—that’s why I want 
you; the vietim is Phil Kendrick.” 
* Philip Kendrick ! 


4 199 


You don’t mean that! 
eried the physician, acting his feigned astonish- 
ment to life. 

‘'That’s what I mean. Are you most ready ?” 
‘Just as soon as I get on my coat. What are 
the particulars 7” 

**T'll teil you as we go,” replied Wagstaff, lead- 
ing the way to the door. 

‘*QOne moment,” said the surgeon, as they left 
the house; 
upon the slate at the door a short message to his 
deaf housekeeper, who was yet abed. 


und he paused long enough to write 


**Now [ am ready; this is terrible news, in- 
deed. That way ?” he asked, for the constable 
had turned from the gate in the direction of 
Bramley Croft’s residence, which was the oppo- 
site to where Philip Kendrick had lived. 

“Yes; his body was taken into Mr. Croft's 
house ; it was found near by.” 

‘* Wagstaff,” said the surgeon, gently, ‘ you 
know my difference with Bramley Croft. You 
should have had head enough to eall Dr. Steele 
in this instanee, rather than myself.” 

**So I had, Ned,” replied the constable ; who, 
despite his characteristic gruffness, was the sur- 
geon’s warm admirer. ‘*So I had; but Steele is 
out of town, and I had no choice.” 

“In that case—— But bah! this is no time for 
such paltry thoughts—though they will intrude 
themselves. I am astounded by the news ; what 
are the particulars 7” 

They were walking rapidly along the street in 
the direction of the magistrate’s residence. It 
wanted some minutes to six, and the morning air 
was damp and chilly. Dr. Grantley buttoned his 
coat closely about his grand form, and his rapid, 
lengthy stride forced the stocky little constable 
almost to a run. 

“Slow up, Ned; you'll wind me,” he said, be- 
“The 
Croft’s men were out 
at daybreak removing last night’s decorations ; 
they’d not been long at work when one of them 
saw what he took to be a drunken fellow down 
by that corner where the Trust building stands. 
They went down to oust him, and found Ken- 
drick’s dead body, face upward, upon the grass.” 


fore a hundred yards had been traversed. 
particulars !—not many. 
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‘‘Impossible! Was he wounded in any way !” 

‘“Only an ugly bruise on the neck, as if he’d 
been struck with a slungshot. There were no signs 
of a struggle, and his watch and jewelry were un- 
touched—evidently not a case of robbery.” 

‘* But a blow like that ought not to kill a 
man,” said the surgeon, doubtfully. 

‘1 think it broke his neck,” replied Wagstaff, 
One of the 
men who found him came at once for me; the 
others roused Croft out of bed, and when I ar- 
rived they were just removing the body to the 


grimly; ‘it has that appearance. 


house.” 

‘*A terrible thing, indeed, 
struggle ?” 

‘* Not one; he lay just as though he’d dropped 
in his tracks. He was in evening dress and wore 
a dark overcoat : looked much as if he had been 
on his way to the reception. 


No signs of a 


I was mightily sur- 
prised when Croft informed me that he was not 
there; but as to that, he might have been, for he 
could have lain there all through it and not have 
been seen. Possibly this happened early in the 
evening.” 

** Who saw him last alive, do you know ?” 

**The party who killed him,” said Wagstaff, 
bluntly. 

‘That is presumable,” replied Dr. Grantley, 
sharply ; for he was in no mood to appreciate the 
constable’s grim humor. 

‘‘Croft saw him yesterday afternoon at his 
office in the Trust,” continued Wagstaff, unmoved 
by the surgeon’s rebuke. ‘* Ile remarked at that 
time that he intended to pass a portion of the 
evening there, in order to complete some neces- 
sary work.” 

‘‘Have you been into the Trust building ?” 
asked Dr. Grantley, eagerly ; for a ray of hopé 
pierced his despair—a ray so faint and vague that 
its source was indeterminate. But it was dis- 
pelled as quickly by the constable’s reply. 

“Yes; that was Croft’s first thought; but 
everything was in the customary condition ; ‘ap- 
parently no one had been there since the place 
was closed yesterday. The keys were in Ken- 
drick’s pocket, but he always carried one set.” 

‘* Would he have been likely to have had them 
in that dress ?” 

‘*T thought of that, but it is plain enough to 
me,” said Wagstaff, with some assumption. ‘ He 
evidently dressed himself to attend the reception, 
went to his office and completed his work, left 
the Trust building by the rear door which opens 
upon Croft’s grounds, and was about approaching 
the house when he met his fate.” 

The surgeon could not but admire the acumen 
of the speaker, for the ideas expressed were those 
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in his own mind; and how much more conver- 
sant was he with the actual circumstances ! They 
had arrived at Bramley Croft’s, and were upon 
the long gravel driveway. ‘To all appearance Dr. 
Grantley was perfectly at ease ; there was no in- 
dication of excitement in his fine, pale face, and 
if confusing emotions were rioting in his bosom, 
they were held in subjection by the energy of his 
powerful will. He glanced toward the scene of 
the accident, when his attention was called there- 
to by his companion, and replied, gravely : 

‘It is a mysterious affair; a case requiring 
skilful investigation.” 

“You are right,” replied Wagstaff, with a 
peculiar expression of countenance. ‘‘I have 
known of such before, Ned,” he added, as they 
neared the house. ‘*Give me your ideas by and 
by, on the quiet.” ‘ 

‘Certainly, if you think them worth any- 
thing. Have you any suspicions ?—any clews to 
work from ?” The voice of the questioner was as 
calm as if asking the time of day. 

“Yes,” replied the constable, “I have. But 
for the present I will keep them to myself. I 
think IT can lay my hand upon the criminal.” 

Notwithstanding the control Dr. Grantley was 
imposing on himself he started perceptibly ; a 
feeling of terrible weakness seemed to penetrate 
him, there was something so horribly personal in 
that remark, “I think I can lay my hand upon 
the criminal.” But the feeling was quickly over- 
come, nor had any indication of it reached the 
constable’s eye. But the last man in the world 
to have been suspected by Jacob Wagstaff as the 
assassin of Philip Kendrick was the man by his 
side—and upon whom he could easily have laid 
his hand. 

As they ascended the broad stairway to the 
veranda, Dr. Grantley, drawing near the balus- 
trade, loitered a little behind and glanced toward 
a window on the second floor. 
was verified. 


His anticipation 
The heavy hangings were immes 
(diately parted, and Ada Croft stood for an in- 
stant between the dark curtains. Her face was 
pale—like marble—in its sombre surroundings ; 
her finger tip was pressed upon her lips; her 
deep, soul-expressive eyes were bent upon him in 
a look so pathetic and beseeching—so filled with 
unutterable pity and devotion—that, for the first 
time since his unfortunate act, the surgeon’s eyes 
filled with tears. There was no mistaking her 
meaning—it was more eloquently conveyed than 
by words: I love you! Silence and courage ! 

It was only for an instant, and the dark cur- 
tains fell to their place ; but he felt that she still 
was there. He bestowed one grateful glance to- 
ward her, and gravely bowed his head. 


(Z'o be continued.) 
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PASSION FLOWERS. 


By KATE A, CARRINGTON, 


Passion flowers clinging close to the wall, 
Making a gorgeous screen, 

Gold where the glimmering sunbeams fall 
Gold and purple and green 

It is not of your beautiful legend I think 
Nor the cross outlined on your heart, 

But deeply from memory’s cup [ drink, 
Drawing curtains of years apart. 


For my past is scented with passion flowers ; 
They are heaped in the laps of the years, 
Empurpling the montus, the days and the hours 

With poetry, passion and tears; 
Poetry and passion for the love that was, 
And tears for the love that is lost 

And bitter must be those tears because 
I loved, without reckoning the cost! 


For who can reckon when senses thrill 
Like the notes of a melody 
Vibrating under the master’s will 
With a wonderful witchery ? 
And who can reckon when arms entwine 
That are fair as the swan’s white breast 
When kisses are hot as new-made wine 
By the feet of the vinters pressed ? 


Then [ would have given my soul for a kiss 
(To taste of one was to live), 
And regret in the midst of such long-drawn bliss 
I had but one soul to give! 
For my heart was held with threads of gold 
The golden hair of her head 
And sweet was the tale her red lips told, 
Sweet were the words she said. 


But alas! those lips were full of deceit, 
And sin had painted them red ; 

My idol fell down in the dust at my feet, 
And the passion flowers were dead! 

My love, too, was dead, and I buried it well 
‘Neath the fallen purple leaves, 

And used all my strength to break from the spell 
That the power of beauty weaves! 


O passion flowers that bud too soon, 
You bloom to fade, and are missed 

No more than the vagrant beams of the moon, 
Or kisses long since kissed. 

But the fondness of memory, the folly of this, 
That not till the hour of death 

Will there fade from my senses the glow of each kiss, 
As light as a butterfly’s brcath. 


For moonshine and kisses are sweets of life, 


And though they may fade away, 
They leave the ashes of memory rife 
With the glow of a yesterday. 
When the daylight has merged into shadowy gray, 
And the sunlight has sped from the hours, 
Then I turn to the twilight and mournfully say : 


‘*T have gathered my passion flowers! 


FORT 


SNELLING, 


” 


MINNESOTA. 


By Mayor WititAM HH, Power, U.S.A. + 


Fort SNELLING is one of the famous old 
landmarks of the country. It was originally con- 
structed as an irregularly shaped bastioned re- 
doubt, with a stone wall about nine feet high in- 
closing it. Immediately inside the wall, and 
running almost entirely around the fort, was a 
roadway, from which stairs led at various points, 
to the parade, which at the gorge was eight feet 
above the roadway ; but the latter, by a gradual 
ascent along the flanks, arrived on the same 
level as the shoulder angles. 

The fort is situated on a high bluff, between 
the Minnesota and Mississippi Rivers, near their 
junction, and is about one hundred feet above the 
ordinary height of the rivers. The parade forms 
nearly a rhombus, inclosed principally by five 
buildings on its outer edges. The post is distant 


five miles from the centre of the city of St. Paul, 
Minn. 

In 1805 Lieutenant Zebulon M. Pike, com- 
manding an exploring expedition, -held a con- 
ference with the Sioux Indians on the island at 
the mouth of the Minnesota River, which now 
bears his name. By this conference a tract of 
land was obtained by the government, for military 
purposes, extending from the junction of the 
Mississippi and Minnesota Rivers to the Falls of 
St. Anthony, and nine miles on each side of the 
Mississippi. 

In 1819 Lieutenant Colonel Henry Leaven- 
worth, of the Fifth United States Infantry, ar- 
rived with his regiment to locate a post upon the 
reserve selected by Lieutenant Pike, and the first 


monthly report was rendered from that post, 


on 
= 
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September 30th, 1819. Owing to the fact that 
the troops were attacked with scurvy, work was 
not commenced until the spring of 1820. In the 
month of May of that year Colonel Leavenworth 
moved his regiment across the Minnesota to the 
west bank of the Mississippi, and encamped with- 
in half a mile of the site of the present military 
cemetery, which site was selected for the post ; 
but Colonel Josiah Snelling, of the Fifth United 
States Infantry, arrived in the August following, 
assumed command, and selected the location 
where the fort now stands. 

Upon the recommendation of Colonel Snelling 
the fort was called Fort St. Anthony, and was so 
known until 1824, when it was visited by General 





With the advance of time and the progress of 
civilization the old post has been considered no 
longer available for the accommodation of the 
large garrison kept there, and it has been turned 
into an ordnance depot. The citizens of Minne- 
sota tried very hard to get the renowned old place 
turned over to their Historical Association, to be 
kept by them as a depository of all articles of 
historical interest, and to preserve it as a land- 
mark in their State history. But the United 
States Government not being quite through with 
it for military purposes, this request was not 
granted. 

During the past year magnificent barracks, 
with all modern improvements for the comfort of 
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Scott, at whose suggestion, complimentary to 
Colonel Snelling, the name was then changed to 
the present one. 

The defenses of the post, some of which still 
exist in the form of picturesque ruins, were con- 
structed of stone; the old Roundhouse, stand- 
ing at the main entrance to the post, being one ; 
while that of the old Blockhouse stands on the 
banks of the Mississippi, where the bluffs de- 
scend abruptly to the water, the river running 
there almost through a cafion. On the Minne- 
sota side the slope is more gradual, and ends in 
low, marshy flats, which extend from one-third 
to one-half a mile on each side of the river, and 
are frequently submerged during high water in 
the spring-freshet season, 


the soldiers, have been erected on the Minnesota 
side of the reservation, facing the line of offi- 
cers’ quarters, at the head of which is the com- 
manding officer’s house. These, as well as the 
officers’ quarters, are all constructed of brick, 
and intended to accommodate a full regiment of 
infantry. 

A magnificent iron bridge spans the Mississippi 
from bluff to bluff at the old post, and thus 
furnishes the means of wagon communication 
with St. Paul. Communication is had with both 
Minneapolis and St. Paul several times a day by 
railroad, which runs at the base of the bluffs 
along the edge of the river, where a station house 
is located for the accommodation of the gar- 
rison. 

























































CATCHING A CANE. 
By Burt ARNOLD. 


A WALKING stick must be slightly indica- 





tive of the character of its owner; for a cane il 

dealer once told me he usually knew exactly “| 
» ° ° ° a 

the style of stick with which to tempt a cus- Wie 


tomer as soon as he entered the store. Be 
that so or not, there is somewhere a man who 
should be tempted with a good hickory withe 
to tell me what he did with a cane that nearly ay 
cost me my life to obtain. It was an odd aH 
stick, yet of no great value to anyone save at 
myself ; and only to me as a memento of the q 
circumstances connected with its coming into 41 
my possession. 
Fifteen years ago I was on the Atlantic 
Ocean bound for Calcutta. I was aboard the + 
clipper ship Conqueror, one of the largest 
vessels in the world, and the largest, save 
one, in the American merchant service. Cap- “ah 
tain Eli Crocker, its chief officer, was a man od 
who was kind and cross alternately. When 
cross he treated both the hard-working and 
lazy members of the crew alike. The inno- At 
cent were forced to suffer with the guilty ; yell 
but when fair winds were wafting the ship { 
} 


‘* DIRECTLY BELOW ME THE WHITE BELLY OF A SHARK FLASHED BENEATH THE WATER, AND WAS FOLLOWED 
BY THE APPEARANCE OF ITS HEAD ABOVE THE SURFACE,” § 
Vol. XXXI., No. 6—44, 





on her course at knots or 
hour he would act quite pleasantly, and, 
for the time being, he would treat the crew very 
kindly. reflected on the part 


of the crew, and as long as fair winds and a clear 


the rate of a dozen 


BO an 
His sunniness was 


sky lasted everything ran as smooth as a merry- 


making. The Jack tars fished for bonito and al- 
bicore from over the bows and off the jibboom, or 
stood in the fore chains and granged the gaudy- 
colored dolphins that raced with the ship as she 
wore on her course. The vessel was new, and this 
was her first blue-water voyage ; in consequence, 
there was little of the usual routine work to be 
done by the sailors—most of it being fancy sennit 
plaiting, the devising of ornamental bunt gaskets, 
the painting of life buoys by the apprentices, and 
kindred light work that was mere child’s play to 
the able seamen who composed the crew. It was 
really hard to find any work, even of an easy nat- 
ure, to keep the men busy, save at such times as 
they were obliged to make or shorten sail. I was 
a genuine idler aboard the craft. I had been 
shipped to sea by the orders of an old-school 
physician who prescribed a sea voyage for my 
weak lungs. I “soldiered” a good deal ; that is, 
as the saying is at sea, 1 asked for a chance to 
share in work, “praying that I would not be 
allowed the chance,” or, at least, hoping that no 
task that would necessitate the handling of tar 
would be allotted me. 

From earliest boyhood I loved to fish, and it 
was therefore no great wonder that I was gener- 
ally to be found dangling a line overboard and 
fishing after anything that could be caught dur- 
ing rain or shine. A piece of ‘‘ salt hoss,” a bat- 
tered fragment of shiny tin and a white cotton 
rag, or, when in extra good luck, a flying fish, 
alternately served as bait. 

One day the man at the wheel called my atten- 
tion to a medium-sized shark that was following 
in the wake of the ship, voraciously devouring the 
waste food emptied through the shute by the 
cook or the steward. When the sailor, ' Jack 
Donnelly by name, was relieved from his trick 
at the wheel, he exclaimed as he passed me : 

‘« Bad time to fall overboard now, sir.” 

“‘ Why so ?” I naturally questioned. 

He pointed to the shark that had followed 
alongside to ’midships as we walked forward. 

‘* They do say it’s dead bad luck to some one 
when one 0’ them follys er ship, an’ this un’s bin 
in our tow fer three days. Ask ther skipper, 
sir, an’ ’e’ll tell you it’s er sure sign Davy Jones 
‘as “is grip on some un as is on board. Feed me 
on tar an’ oakum ef I wants ter slide off er lee 
yardarm this night. Never knowed ther sign ter 
fail, sir, never.” 

‘« Did you ever know it to come true ?” I asked. 

«‘ Well—er—blow me! No—no—not erboard 


CATCHING 





A CANE. 


enny crafts I’s ever on; but I heerd plenty tell 
on t, sir. 

‘* What do you bait them with ?”’ I asked, ig- 
noring his flustration. 

‘“‘ A piece o’ fat pork, mostly, sir ; an’ they rubs 
er bit o’ brimstone on ’t at night, so ’s it shines 
like a bonito eye, an’ ther old undertaker kin see 
it in the dark.” 

The next day was cloudy ; but I trailed a pound 
of salt junk on the end of a hook and chain, and 
watched it steadily until the dogwatch. Mr. 
Shark failed to accept the invitation. At eight 
bells on the day after I lost sight of him alto- 
gether ; so, after taking the sun and figuring out 
our latitude and longitude, I sat down on tne 
port bitts abaft the wheelhouse, where I soon 
became immersed in Dana’s ‘‘ Two Years before 
the Mast.” I had attached my shark line to a 
small handy-billy, and had hooked the tackle to 
a screw eye on the bitts. That which would have 
ordinarily been the loose end or hauling part was 
also belayed to the bitts, a circumstance that 
proved very fortunate for me. 

The wind died down, and the sun waxed hotter 
and hotter as the yards creaked in the slings with 
the listless rocking of the vessel. The creaking 
acted as a lullaby to the rocking, and the sun put 
me to sleep. 

I can never know the length of my nap. 

When I was awakened it was with no gentle 
hand—not even a rough one. 

I was being bumped over the monkey rail by 
the handy billy, in the slack of which my foot 
had caught, as I probably stirred it while asleep. 
My ‘‘Two Years before the Mast” went a long 
ways abaft the mast, and made an addition to 
Neptune’s nautical library. It possibly did not 
take more than an instant to drag me over the 
ship’s side. Yet I heard the man at the wheel 
cry out, “‘ Man overboard !” and saw a life pre- 
server pass over my head as the latter struck the 
bead of the vessel near the mizzen chains, where 
I wound up with a sharp jerk, more surprised 
than hurt. I hung by my foot, which was held 
by a round turn of the “ haul-in” of the hand y- 
billy. I was more surprised than injured ; but | 
immediately became more frightened than I had 
been surprised. 

Directly below me, within what I imagined was 
easy jumping distance, the white belly of a shark 
flashed beneath the water, and was followed by 
the appearance of its head above the surface. All 
of my anatomy between my throat and my knees 
seemed to leave me. I had just sufficient strength 
to reach upward and grasp one of the iron braces 
beneath the mizzen chains and lock my arm 
tightly around it. On glancing below I nearly 


lost my senses, but was reassured as I saw that 
the chain of the bait led into the shark’s mouth. 
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It was struggling to free itself from the hook in- 
stead of striving to make a meal of me. <A grange 
whizzed by me, and a huzza arose on board as it 
entered his fishship. 

‘*Hang on, boy—hang on!’ I heard a cheery 
voice say. ‘* Now, tip us your flipper, my hearty. 
Loose that tackle an’ let go, my darlin’s. Avast 
there! Pull him in tail fust so’s he can’t bite. 
Lid ye never land er shark, ye lubbers ?” Then 
Jack’s arm closed around my listless form ¢3 my 
numbed foot was released from its mooring. 

‘And that’s ther biggest fish yer ever cotched 
vit, sir; [ll quit plum duff ef ’tain’t !” exclaimed 
a forecastle man, when I opened my eyes on the 
main hatch a few minutes later and viewed the 


shark that was floundering on the deck with a 
handspike through his gills. 

The next day the cook handed me the vertebrae 
of the shark strung on a wire, and during the 
voyage homeward, a year later, I scraped each 
vertebra until it shone with a lustre equal to 
mother-of-pearl. On reaching New York I had 
them mounted on a steel rod, tipped with ebony 
and goid, and the interstices filled in with hard 
rubber. I carried it proudly until the centennial 
year, when some one mistook it for his own while 
I was dining in a café, and appropriated it, leay- 
ing in its place an apple-wood stick, worth probably 
a dime ; so now I have nothing left to remind me 
of my mishap while Catching a Cane. 





VERMONT HOMES AND FRIENDS. 


By NELLY HART 


PRING in New England 
is a moody, unman- 
ageable maiden. No 
sooner does she come 
rushing in, holding 
out her soft arms to- 
ward us, with all her 

banners flying, than away she 
flits, turning indifferently from 
our eager embraces. Notwith- 
standing her contradictory charac- 
ter, we dearly love the little damsel, 
and fold our hands meanwhile, 
waiting in restless, anxious expect- 
ancy until another vision of her 
smiling features is vouchsafed us. Like other 
youth, she loses gradually the exuberant spirits of 
her girlhood, and by May 1st has outgrown her 
fitful extravagances, has come to s/ay, unpacked 
her trunks, and settled down among us in her 
serene angelhood as a peaceful and law-abiding 
citizen. In this stage of her career she becomes 
more matronly, her garments showing that per- 
fection of detail and adjustment which marks the 
finished artist, and though they sweep the high- 
ways and byways alike, they gather no earth 
stain: no trailing in the dust can affect their 
matchless purity. 

May is the month of flowers and sunshine, of 
fresh young mosses just waked from their win- 
ter’s sleep, of murmuring brooks and laughing 
waterfalls, ere the surfeit of fragrance, of light 
and color gave a listlessness to nature and made 
the world aweary. There is no sign nor sub- 
stance of decay, no spot nor stain to mar the 
general perfection, and everything is as fresh, 
crisp and beautiful as if redeemed to-day, and 
exulting in its recent redemption. 









WooDwortTit, 


Whoever made the statement that a “Ney 
England year is nine months winter and the rest 
late in the spring” should see this region firs? in 
May, when no argument is needed to disprove 
the assertion. For it is the border land to the 
June paradise, when the light from the half-open 
door of the summer streams out across the wan- 
ing spring and wraps the earth in a magical, 
mystical glory. The air has become heavily 
charged with sweet, ferny odors, and you hear 
that wonderful musical translation, when sunny 
sky and flowery meadow and shining landscape 
seem to take to themselves voices. Bird songs 
fall upon the odorous air, and the songs of the 
little streams flow on hand in hand with them, 
inseparable in thought and rhythm. 

Several weeks ago the first robin sang, the first 
bluebird warbled, the first song sparrow “ sent 
forth his warm, penetrating trill—sunshine trans- 
lated into music”; a baptismal song, the sound 
surging on telling the trees and the withered 
grasses the sweet story of the birth of spring. 
The early birds are here; the first nests are 
builded, and ambitious fledgelings are dreaming 
of a voyage of life, which may or may not end in 
disaster. 

It is of the ‘ dirds in last year’s nests ” that I 
wish to speak to-day, of the Homes builded like 
that temple of old without sound of hammer or 
ax, and to mention some of the delightful person- 
alities of my nearest neighbors. We all know how 
closely these friends, after a series of mutual 
courtesies, nestle into our hearts, where they 
make their homes as well as in our elms and 
maples. 

There was a rustic house, with tempting strings 
hanging above, in the maple near my window—a 
bluebird mansion, with some fault of architecture ; 
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BALTIMORE ORIOLES AND NEST. 


the entrance to it, perhaps, was too near the floor, 
for several pairs looked it over with a view to 
housekeeping and decided against it. The white- 
bellied swallows saw the sign of floating strings, 
“To rent,” and after close investigation were as 
well suited as if it had been built to order. Lovely 
coats of green they wore, changing to blue in the 
sunlight and snowy white beneath the sheeny 
mantle of iridescent, metallic hues. When the 
scason’s cares were heaviest they objected to my 
coming upon the lawn, uttering a warning note 
as they flew in broad circles about me, their 
wings often brushing my face. I watched the 
unfolding of the charming home life, from the 
home-bringing of the first white feather until 
the miracle of bird life within had taken to it- 
self wings and rested upon the nearest twigs, 
staring at me with an air of the deepest solicitude. 
They were uniformly mild and gentle save in the 
rush of the season, the head of the family sitting 
upon the housetop, his heart full of musice—unut- 
terable music, for he had no voice, though he did 
his best at caroling. It was no fault of his that 
he wasn’t a lark, and the little housewife knew 
the willing spirit, and applauded and answered 


accordingly. Four pure white eggs lay in the 


feathery nest, and the same number of dainty 
birdlings disputed the right to the open doorway. 


I knew their fastidi- 
ous tastes, and when 
the house was renewed 
in the autumn was 
prepared to finda 
luxurious home, but 
never a canopied nest 
as perfect as if human 
hands had _ selected 
and arranged every 
feather. Each one, 
too, was_ spotlessly 
white, the stems fas- 
tened to the rim of 
the nest and curving 
above like a minia- 
ture umbrella. The 
sitting bird was en- 
tirely hidden under 
the fluffy canopy, and 
the babies—how wise- 
ly protected from 
wind and weather ! 

Another _ lovely 
home, from which 
** Petite ”—the least 
flycatcher —looked 
down upon me daily, 
was just above my 
door in the next 
maple—a fine situa- 
tion for the small people who took the kindest 
interest in all we were doing within, and clung 
to the screens, peering in with curious eyes when- 
ever the view from the nest was unsatisfactory. 
Their acquaintance, begun a long time ago, was 
so mutually agreeable, that every year their home 
is built a little nearer the windows. Last season, 
after a few days of pretended coyness, the friend- 
ship became an intimacy, greatly to my pleasure 
and their profit. 

The usual bits of cotton and thread scattered 
about were so gratefully received, the confiding 
tenderness of the soft eyes pleaded their cause, 
and I spent hours in raveling muslin, throwing it 
at my feet as soon as it was ready. Little madam 
snatched it away sometimes before it reached the 
ground, and used it so quickly, she was hovering 
again about my head almost before I missed her. 
Ilow Jong the waiting time seemed to the busy 
builder! Ilow eagerly she watched every motion 
of my hand, and how plainly she begged me to 
work more rapidly! Once, in a moment of unu- 
sual trustfulness, she lighted upon the tip of my 
shoe, turned up her pretty head, with the large 
eyes fixed upon me, absorbingly interested, and 
never after could I refuse to give her a loving and 
willing service. 

The nest was but two and one-half inches 
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across, and so proport’ pnately high as to appear 
nearly spherical. It was hung in the angle of an 
upright fork, and largely built of the raveled 
threads, strengthened with grassy stems, while a 
deep fringe of the same cream-colored goods made 
a striking finish, plainly seen at a distance. The 
four eggs were pure white, over which the fond 
mother watched most tenderly, refusing to leave 
until the hand touched her. She is very like a 
diminutive phoebe, the wings more plainly barred 
with grayish white, more buffy upon the sides, and 
the eyes larger and more expressive. The white, 
circular eye ring enhances this effect, and greatly 
emphasizes the unusual gentleness of expression. 
When her maternal duties were over she was a 
person of elegant leisure, and followed me about 
the garden, perching upon the nearest branch 
and uttering her peculiar ‘‘chebec,” ‘ chebec,” 
an unmusical note, delightful only from associ- 
ation with my soft-eyed friend and companion. 
The 1st of May is 
sure to bring her, 
and by the 15th the 
white-crowned spar- 
row will be here, for 
they consult the al- 
manac, and never 
vary more than three 
days in their arrival, 
By the 12th I can 
safely say, ‘‘ They 
are on the way.” I 
know it is no fault 
of theirs if they ate 
overdue—they have 
missed their train, 
or rude winds have 
made it necessary to 
wait a bit before 
lifting their anchor. 
I am conscious, too, 
of a message from 
them—a telegraphic 
summons to their 
haunt, just outside 
the village—to the 
cemetery, where, at 
the very portals of 
immortal grandeur 
and glory, the 
sweetest of spring- 
time songs are ring- 
ing. Is hea morbid 
fellow dwelling 
upon the thought 
that “the path of 
glory leads but to 
the grave”? Or, is 
he only conscious 








that it is a beautiful path, and loves the soothing, 
quiet calm that invests the sacred spot, so charm- 
ingly lovely has Nature made it, crowding the air 
with the fragrance of bursting buds and the 
songs of birds? Either way he haunts the spot, 
where the bluebird’s song is sweetest, where its 
strains rise and fall as naturally as the breath of 
the wind among the pine trees—there by the 
gates of the blessed city. 

He is one of the largest and handsomest of the 
sparrow family, the most imposing member of the 
clan, and even his foxy cousins are dwarfed to 
nothingness by his superior style. Not that he 
puts on airs, but seems one of those favored in- 
dividuals “‘to the manor born,” and born with a 
most distinguished manner. You will know him 
by his snowy cap in strong contrast with the black 
bars on either side, by the two white cross bars 
upon the wing and the general sparrowy outlines. 
If you are extremely fortunate you may hear his 
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spring song, though ordinary mortals are not al- 
wavs so favored. He is the identical bird of 


whom Mr. Burroughs says, ‘* The most rare and 


] ] ] - ’ hd 7] “? i hii 
distinguished looking of our sparrows, and his 
song the most feminine and pathetic. Whether 


his winters are assoclated with Kingdoms and 


thrones I cannot say, but this I Anor, that reg- 
larly every spring this prince of sparrows wings 
is wav back to Vermont with that unerring In- 


} 


stinct that answers for his guide book. I had 


watched them for several seasons as they carried 
away the fibres of wood from my door, and knew 
ae ale cal 43 a en ee 4] 
ey must ve nesting here, vu they liew with 
them far across a river which separated our homes 
as effectually as if the River Styx had flowed be- 
tween. Last May, happily, they were more ac- 
ecommodating, and I readily traced them to an 

. ‘ . : , -— “a 
apple tree close by, where they could be leisurely 
watched at their work and all their characteristic 
features noted. The nest was very large for a 


} 


ve building with 


} 
} 


sparrow—I thought they must 
rextra lodgings, at least— 


quite as bulkv as robin redbreast’s, and was four 


eference to boarders, « 


f 4 memnen ) “4 + nana } 2 12 
feet from the ground in the space between thi 


first dividing branches. It was less plebeian in 


architecture than robin’s, however, and was neatly 
built of the wood fibre mentioned (excelsior), 
v crasses and fine twigs intermn ole 

N ists place their home far to the no in 
t l] sollia fauna, a sing previous il res 
being known in Vermont, that at Rutland, in 
1878, as 2 led by Dr. Brewe rom observa- 
tions made by Mr. H. E. Boughto 

The bird ] been known to rer in Massa- 

jusetts ntl June bt 1 I jound in Con- 


presumable it resumes its marc 
to a more northerly latitude Chippy, like a po- 
lite little hostess, sometimes brings one to mj 
do r to dine with her. She knows that ** eood- 
ness is the only investment that never fails,” and 
accordance with the text has lain away her sav- 
- : 
es lavishly. But they impose upon her gen- 
erosity—these friends of hers—and the patient 
darling often has to wait until the second table. 
From my experience with the white crowns I 
am taught not to be surprised to find my feathery 
friends varving from all that is recorded of them, 


and this variation also applic s to the building ma- 
terial, which is often chosen simply because it is 
more conveniently near—a time and labor saving 
expedient, 


I have known a crow’s nest to | 


be made entirely 
of hog’s bristles. It Was a decided advantage to 
} 


this ingenious builder to be living near a large 


pork establishment, where she had only to help 
herself from the immense piles lying about the 
doors. And being, like most crows, of a prac- 

: ; 


and interested in whatever is 


tical turn of min 


prominent in the neighborhood, she constructed 
a home unique and elaborate enough to suit the 
daintiest crow fancy. This adaptation to her sur- 
roundings, this not refusing to accept the help 
which seemed kindly urged upon her by its pro- 
fusion, Was an innate courtesy—an endeavor to do 
as the Romans do when you are in Rome, which 


1 


spoke well for the crow’s politeness. This marvel 
nl 


of skillful workmanship still exists, and is kept 


with exceeding care, since all unite in admiring 
its unparalleled uniqueness, 

A linnet living beside a watch factory once 
built a house, quite us singular in kind, of the 
broken watch springs, while another under sim- 
ilar conditions used iron filings exclusively. Each 
had a simple lining of a few soft feathers to pro- 
tect the young birds from the harshness of their 
environs. 

The faculty of adaptation was in these cases 
strongly marked, and the individual tastes are 
What a peculiar faucy 
was the wren’s who made her home in an old 


shoe, a broken porcelain jar, or, stranger still, in 


often quite as much so. 


; , oe 
a bombshell 


The affection for the town pump 


Is an Inherited trait In the wren Iamuly, and ic 


+ vit ; | ; + . } 
persistence With which they Keep to their orig: nal 
ae laas ‘ ) } Tr ] f Vynildiy tea? " 
luca a r euch supply OL DOULGINGE materla is 
Wastlie Vi 5s WO \ more SChsSLD ) 
The 4 , i { al TC I's al | ] \ | Ss fj 
You n e vo 1s st as they are 
iauits nh u I O ¢ you vy ii Chemies 
ol the ] \ try to make them < If 5 mu 
wa they sha e faultless Wlil be a Weary 
wi oO me, ana I nterim VY will have 

a 
spread eir wings ana It h bevol you Cir- 


change the swe Salntiv wren to a aden little 
demon, yet 1 respect her for standing up for her 
owl right wna ] } l! eithe rw a it 
neel « emo} You would know it was the 
same little, unpractical saint who took possession 
i 4 
ol the Waterlng pot That Was hung upon the gar- 
den rake, and had deposited four dear, cunning 


eggs there before her pretty secret was discov- 
ered. ‘It was evidently their first nest, and they 


xd the situation a capital one. Every day 


for two weeks I went to see if my birds were 
safe, and even spent half an hour, on my way, 
in hunting worms on the parsnip leaves to take 
tomy new tenants. As I would appear each morn- 
ing around the corner of the house, Mrs. Wren 
would lean out to give me a friendly greeting. 
In a few days she learned to know me and be on 
the lookout for me—evel grew sociable enough to 
gave her 
two or three that way, and then fixed the leaf 


} } 


I had them on inside the watering pot, so sl 


eat worms out of my hand. I always 
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Lit 
could dine at her own convenience.” Who, 


among Irving’s readers, does not love him better 
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for telling over and over of the old hat that the 
Dutch settlers always nailed upon their houses 
for Jenny Wren’s convenience ? 

Why should robin, too, return persistently, 
year after year, to the nest in the eave troughs, 
where she posed as a fish during every shower, 
save that in some miraculous manner she had 
outlived the aquatic conditions of the previous 
season, and the place was ‘‘ home, sweet home ” 
to her? There is no accounting for individual 
tastes oftentimes, and why should the birds have 
stricter limitations ? 

From the great elm near by there once swung 
an oriole home, fashioned with such care that a 
week was required to finish it. How they ever 
managed to adjust the first few fibres upon the 
slender, tremulous twigs excited my wonder; or 
why, when given abundant material of varying 
quality and hue, they should refuse it all and 
weave their nest largely of embroidery torn from 
the week’s washing! They usually value highly 
whatever you may give them, be it twine, rags, 
or bright zephyr wools, always using the latter in 
the upper part of the structure, knowing well 
that anywhere else it would be too warm for sum- 
mer, 

It is not uncommon in their building time to 
see long strings or bits of cloth sailing away in the 
air, trailing from the beak of some fastidious 
architect. I helped to build an exceedingly pict- 
uresque nest last year by sewing bright scarlet 
rags between two white ones. The lady builder, 
with excellent taste, preferred the half tints, the 
plainer shades, and in this way her prejudices 
were easily overcome. The result was ail I could 
have wished, and decorates to-day the parlors of 
a well-known naturalist. Madam does the weav- 
ing all alone. If her mate brings home a string 
and hesitatingly offers to help a little, the refusal 
is so emphatic that he dares not again venture 
suggestions. ‘llhese two people fall out, by the 
way, a great many times in the hurry and bustle 
of building; but by and by they agree as to the 
place they like best, and are all the happier for 
the reconciliation. Really, I doubt if Lord Balti- 
more is not pleased enough to be relieved of all 
the care, so he may have leisure to whistle and 
sing, chase intruding birds, and flirt a bit now 
and then with his fair neighbor. When their 
housekeeping was broken up, and the saucy little 
brood well launched upon the world, I preserved 
the curious home with its long embroideries 
drooping in slender sprays from all sides, and I 
am certain so noisy, gossipy, impudent and un- 
manageable a brood were never rocked in a more 
tasteful cradle. It was swung so near my win- 
dows that I could not escape being a helpless wit- 
ness to all their quarrels. The family discipline 
was bad; or had the restless children inherited 


various unenviable parental qualities ? Either 
way they were tiresome neighbors when disillu- 
sioned by the enchantment of distance. As a 
final result of the disputes and uneasiness within, 
the nest came down, tumbling them out upon ihe 
lawn, when it was fastened securely in its place, 
its inmates readjusted, and left clamorous as ever 
to resume their mischief. It was a time of re- 
freshing when that home was vacated. The 
‘*pauses of marvelous silence ” sank like music on 
my heart—music a thousand times sweeter be- 
cause of its infrequence. 

I have found the orioles nesting in a low ma- 
ple, between two upright parallel branches ; but 
they greatly prefer the graceful, drooping elms, 
where their brilliancy of color—a tropical sug- 
gestion—flashing in and out, adds a charm to ev- 
ery landscape. They are the ‘“ hangbirds,” the 
‘‘ firebirds ” Whittier gives such loving mention. 

I recall a painful scene, where the brilliant 
master of the house was entangled in the treas- 
ured strings, at such a height that all efforts to 
release him were useless, He called, in piteously 
entreating notes, in sad, reproachful strains, to 
his bride; but with all her thrifty, helpful wavs 
she never ventured assistance. All through the 
summer the bright feathers among the branches 
were constantly locating the disaster, and not un- 
til the leaves had loosened from the bough and 
the autumn winds borne them far away did the 
vivid color, the flag of distress, disappear. Once, 
sitting with my sewing by the open window, the 
wind swept my flossy silks to the ground, and 
thongh immediate search was made, it was long 
after that I found them skillfully woven into an 
oriole’s nest. At another time pieces of lace 
bleaching upon the grass were missing, and after- 
ward revealed in the lining of the summer yellow 
bird’s dwelling. 

This same bird was one of the loveliest tenants 
of my garden —a thrifty housekeeper, building 
yearly the softest little felted home imaginable. 
The cow bunting once called in her absence, 
leaving an unwelcome egg, and the little martyr 
was sore distressed, and flew round and round, 
wondering what in the world to do about it. 
There was but one egg when she left—here were 
two—and clearly this was an imposition. She 
valled to her husband, and hopping from twig to 
twig, they looked upon it from every side, turn- 
ing up their yellow heads in a disapproving way 
as they consulted together as to the wisest man- 
ner of disposal. Then they added another story 


to their house, the intruding egg was walled in 
out of sight, and in a few days four greenish- 
white eggs, all their own, lay in the upper story. 
‘*They builded better than they knew,” for the 
cow bunting watched the proceeding, and took 
herself off to find another victim, 
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This home was only a few feet from the cat- 
bird’s home in the currant bushes, and over their 
heads was the maple where he sang so raptur- 
ously. This tree was his stage, and the lights 
and shadows playing through the morning leaves 
were its shifting curtains. The garden was his 
audience chamber, upon which he looked fur- 
tively down to see if his operatic airs were ap- 
plauded. He is always sure of one appreciative 
listener—himse/f—and if no encore awaits him 








rare mosaic of song made up from the choicest 
strains of neighboring birds. Beginning with a 
soft, low, preliminary warble, and becoming grad- 
ually more and more ambitious, he repeated the 
oriole’s whistle, the goldfinch’s song, the vireo’s 
persistent ditty, mixing in short, sparrowy meas- 
ures between, and oftenest of all the vesper song 
of the robin, sweet and welcome, soft and tender 
as the twilight upon which it falls. When he 
heard my applause he became so elated that he 





THE OLD BIRD THAT LIVED IN A SHOE, 


will proudly repeat his solos for his own delecta- 
tion, overpowered by the delusion that it is an 
original song he is singing. 

He even wears that Quaker garb for effect, con- 
scious that its severity is becoming and every fold 
arranged with charming grace and simplicity. 
Forgetting his unpleasant alarm note, I remem- 
ber him only at his best, the day he took his 
usual place, and, with drooping tail and wings, 
erected crest and head uplifted, poured forth a 


forgot it was his bedtime, and a twinkling star 
came out—the silver pin with which the angels 
fasten the evening’s dusky curtains. After con- 
tinued repetition the musical rapture ended, the 
thoughtful singer took a worm to the smoke- 
colored lady upon the nest, and night and quiet 
came down together. 

The redstart is a nervous, spirited bird whose 
name tells his story. A bit of red or orange 
flame sfarting through the leaves, flitting in un- 
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ceasing unrest here and there 
chasing an insect, dropping down through the 
branches as if they had lost their footing, and 
opening and shutting their pr fanlike tails. 
They came to the apple trees in August, vigor- 
ously hunting out the insect pests, and were en- 
tirely at ease in my presence, standing upon the 
lower boughs scarcely two feet from me, where I 
might almost have laid my hand upon them. 
* Little orioles,” the children exclaimed —“ such 
funny ones, that come right down and 
us!” But try to secure one of these pert mes- 
sieurs or mesdames, and you follow a path as long 
and weary as that to the end of the rainbow. He 
might compete with the oriole for the name of 
firebird, since his glossy blue-black shoulders and 
snowy breast are bordered with the flaming or- 
ange. Like the last, too, his little wife, sure to 
be near by, has the hues of her handsome lover 
toned down or modified, that she may better ‘es- 


and everywhere, 


‘etty, 


look at 





HOME IN A TEAPOT. 
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cape observaticn. She 1s more properly a yellow 
yuld be did not all matrons share the 
their wedded lords. Last spring I 
called her ‘‘a born flirt.” but she didn’t deserve 
it. I understand her better now. 


start, or wy 
hames 


She was only 
trying to make up her mind which lover she pre- 
When 
she had decided she was loyal and true, and 
looked zealously after the family interests. ‘‘Gen- 


ferred—a right that is due to every lady. 


ius sometimes lacks moral perception,” and if 
her conduct needed any extenuation, I might 
mention that I have seen dim gallantly escorting 
two or three lively ladies about, and dividing his 
attentions impartially between them ; first lead- 
ing one of the party down the branch where the 
fattest insects were lurking, and then hurrying 
back to display to another his flaming shoulders. 
Whatever he does is characterized by energy, 
push and spirit, whether it be quarreling with a 
rival or telling his followers of a wonderful insect 
at hand, like Chan- 
ticleer bidding them 
come quickly to see 
him devour it. 
Restless, uneasy fel- 
low that he is, were 
his moods personi- 
fied he would figure 
as a spirit of mo- 
tion. He has drank 
deeply from that 
fountain of per- 
petual youth, for life 
and motion are his 
inseparably ; that 
active life we asso- 
ciate with our dawn- 
ing years, when the 
world was altogether 
lovely. I wonder 
who among our an- 
cestorial naturalists 
gave this elegant 
bird his name, and 
I like to think he 
might have begun 
life as a “‘red sfar” 
—a wandering star, 
obviously. He re- 
minds me of a starry 
night—a red star in 
the darkness. Per- 
haps ie and the ex- 
tra Jetler were add- 
ed, together, to our 
territorial fauna. 
Birds of 
geous tropical plum- 
age are mostly 
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delicate, and late in arriv- 
ing and nesting, avoiding 
the chilling storms of the 
early spring, and being off 
to the South before the 
autumn winds are bleak and 
wintry. I recollect a May 
when cold and storms ecul- 
minated in a heavy fall of 
snow, after which many 
redstarts were found upon 
the ground, easy victims to 
the exposure. It will be 
June before their compactly 
built nests will be begun. 
My aristocrats built a home 
in the suburbs, and selected 
their surroundings with an 
eye to beauty. It was in 
the secluded valleys of a 
border land between the 
forests and open fields, on 
a wooded slope where the 
saplings came clear down to 
meet a gossipy brook that 
laughed and babbled and 
held its breath, now and 
then, to spread itself out 
among the warm half shad- 
ows, or uprooted the pretty 
sedges that were gracefully 





bending over to see theme 
selves in the glistening 
mirror. It was near the top of a small tree, 
where several steep branches had started out 
together, and the birds had filled up the cavity 
to where it was wide enough to answer their pur- 


pose, makin 


ng a deep, narrow nest, five or six 
] 
l 


inches in depth on the outside. The eggs are 
four or five in number, white, with heavy, 
brownish markings increasing toward the larger 
end. 

It was an ideal home. Fragrant twin flowers 
nestled under their portico, and pink slippers 
were waiting their ‘‘lady’s” arrival, while the 
brook and the bird sang in harmony, though 
the song of the first was infinitely sweeter. The 
lacking qualify of the bird song was made up in 
quantity, the notes being short and sharp, like 
many of the warblers. He is heartily fond of 
displaying his vocal powers, which will bear no 
comparison with the thrush’s and finch’s. 

A modest individual, who well deserves notice— 
a plain, brown birdie with a chestnut cap, is the 
chipping sparrow; the dearest bird in all the 
world, always confiding and affectionate, and year 
after year one has an abiding interest in her wel- 
fare. 

Their homes are everywhere. Never a country 








THE WHITE SPARROW. 


child but will lead you to some horsehair nest 
pointing delightfully to the blue-green eggs, sure 
to belong to Mrs. Chippy Sparrow. No bird 
nestles so closely in our hearts, or is more uni- 
versally the children’s favorite, depending on 
them for her daily bread, and purposely placing 
her nest where they are constantly passing and 
repassing. Chippy and the children go hand in 
hand, and the memories of the two are so closely 
associated, it is impossible to disconnect them. 

It is difficult to say when she is at her best, so 
many and such varied parts does she, play in the 
beautiful drama of Nature; whether sitting un- 
concernedly upon her nest in the oleander tree 
in the snug piazza corner, following the trail of 
crumbs, laid by admiring children, clear across 
the kitchen, or, when “‘she thinks she’s folks,” 
and comes, an uninvited guest, upon the table 
laid upon the lawn to please the same small peo- 
ple, fearlessly helping herself and perfectly sure 
of encouragement and welcome. Her judgment 
may be faulty, but her Heart is always right. It 
surely was a mistake when she decided to build 
her a home in the rustic lawn chair, and worked a 
whole day upon it before she was dispossessed of 
her singular fancy—certain destruction to herself 
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and family—by the chair’s removal. She is one 
of the darlings who wake up in the middle of the 
night to twitter out a tremulous expression of 
their happiness. The children hear it and laugh 
aloud, whispering, softly, ‘“‘ Mamma, did you 
hear the birdie say its prayers ?” 
whichever it may be, there is no sweeter sound in 
all our earth than that happy voice ringing out 
through the darkness. 

A member of this same sparrow family came to 
my door all summer for his regular meals—a 
poor, deformed fellow, whose tail feathers never 
grew, and consequently a more important char- 
acter because of his misfortune. His legs, too, 
were of enormous length, as if to make up for the 
other deficiency, and his awkward motions re- 
minded me of a bird upon stilts—a condition at 
once ludicrous and pathetic. The children 
watched for his coming with tenderest sympathy. 
It was the same old story we see repeated in the 
human family—increasing tenderness to the un- 


Song or prayer, 
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fortunate, a story of enlisted sympathy, of pity- 
ing love. Doubtless, the other birds “ langhed 
in their sleeves” at his ugliness, and refused his 
company, for he was always alone. ‘They hadn’t 
stopped to think that a deformed rose is just as 
sweet asa perfect one. Our wanderings over the 
hills were one day unusually extended, and we 
came upon ‘ Bob” presiding over as happy a 
home as ever had an existence ; it was easily un- 
derstood that the little wife upon the nest believed 
him a regular beauty; and his patronizing, self- 
complacent, lofty airs told quickly that all the 
sympathy was wasted. Later in the season tlis 
couple brought three grown-up children to the 
door—three indolent youngsters that demanded 
to be fed, when they were entirely full grown and 
ought to know better. 

Chippy has none of the Spartan mother’s hero- 
ism, and her tenderness in bringing up her chil- 
dren is entirely overdone, resultant in inefficient 
dependency. They would not help themselves to 
a single crumb, but 
fluttered their 
pretty wings, and 
teased and waited 
till their wants 
were supplied, and 
followed their par- 
ents about like a 
flock of tiny chick- 
ens. It showed a 
weak spot in the 
for when 
she meekly flew 
away with a crumb 
they helped them- 
as well as 
anybody. Back 
she came pretty 
soon, When _ they 
settled back, and 
their weak-minded 
parent actually fed 
them the rest of 
their dinner. It 
was just the same 
at supper time and 
at breakfast ; but 
then they were so 
soft and beautiful, 
and teased s0 
charmingly, with 
such a funay, au- 
thoritative air, that 
I forgave her that 
very moment for 
indulging them. 
«The virtues are 
seldom all com- 


mother, 


selves 

















DUTCH 
bined.” Who could 


expect this bright- 
eyed birdie who 
drops from somo 
invisible perch, 
edges confidingly 
near, and hunts for 
crumbs under and 
about your chair, to 
build a delicate, 
mossy structure like 
the phoebe, or im- 
itate the fastidious 
oriole? Those 
precious eggs, rival- 
ing a gem in beauty, 
need no wondrous 
casket; a loosely 
woven nest contents 
her, sure that the 
interest will centre 
in herself, her en- 
ticing ways, and in 
her lovely family. 

Dear, bonnie 
bird! our child- 
hood’s days would 
never have been half 
80 sweet without 
her! How many 
cunning homes we 
found when she was 
matron, and how 
our hearts go out to 
her still, across the 
years to the days 
when we were the 
children! There 
are many homes 
more _ ingeniously 
contrived, many 
friends more ele- 
gantly attired, but never a more charming ac- 
quaintance in all the bird types than the hairbird, 
or chipping sparrow. 

To the student of Nature the months of May 
and June are an inspiration. In all languages 
the home songs are sweetest, and this is eminently 
true of the feathered tribes. ‘‘ Nature obeys the 
same old civil laws,” and each home life fulfills in 
its own perfect way the grand design of the 
Master Architect. 

You must Jove the birds to know them weil. 
“‘To love is the only way to know or God or 
man,” and Nature opens her heart only to those 
who love her truly. She is too wise a matron to 
reveal her family secrets to a casual acquaintance, 
but when you seek her out because you are in 
loving sympathy with her work she opens wide 
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SWALLOW’S NEST IN TRE CORNER OF A PIOTURE, FRAME. 


her arms and holds you close to her great, throb- 
bing heart. And how tenderly, at the last, she 
lulls us to sleep, scattering her wealth of golden 
buttercups and pure white daisies .alike above 
saint and sinner! Keep close to the heart of Nat- 
ure and you will not be very far from God. 


DUTCH SMOKERS. 

Wuat astonished me (writes Edmondo de 
Amicis, in his new book of Holland impressions) 
was to see, at that early hour, almost everyone, 
rich and poor, men and boys, with a cigar in their 
mouths. This ill-omened habit of ‘ dreaming 
with the eyes open,” to quote Emile de Girardin 
in his attack upon smokers, occupies so large a 
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part in the lives of the Dutch people that I must 
devote a few words to it. 

The Hollanders are, perhaps, of all the 
Northern peoples, these who smoke the most. 
The humidity of their climate makes it almost a 


} 


necessity, and the very moderate cost of tobacco 


renders it accessible to all. To show how deeply 
rooted is the habit, it is enough to sav that the 


boatmen of the trekschuit, the aquatic diligence 


if IHfolland, measure distances by smoke. From 
here, they say, to such a pla 
miles, but so many pipes. 
house, after the first salutations, your host offers 
you a cigar: when you take leave he hands you 
another, and often insists upon filling your cigar 
case. In the streets you see persons lighting a 
a fresh cigar with the burning stump of the last 
one without pausing in their walk, and with the 
busy air of people who do not want to lose a mo- 
ment of time or a mouthful of smoke. Many go 


e, it is not so many 
When you enter a 


to sleep with pipe in mouth, relight it if they 
wake in the night, and again in the morning be- 
fore they step out of bed. ‘* A Dutchman,” says 
Diderot, ‘‘is a living alembic.” It really does 
appear that smoking is for him a necessary vital 
function. 

Many people have an idea that so much 
smoke dulls the intelligence. Nevertheless, if 
there be a people, as Esquiroz justly observes, 
whose intellect is of the clearest and highest pre- 
cision, it is the Dutch people. Again, in Holland 
leness, nor do 
they smoke in order to dream with their eyes 


the cigar is not an exeuse for id 


even; everyone goes about his business puffing 
ont white clouds of smoke with the regularity of 
a factory chimney, and the cigar, instead of be- 
ing a mere distraction, is a stimulant and an aid 
to labor. ‘‘ Smoke,” said a Hollander to me, “ is 
our second breath.” Another defined the cigar 
as the sixth finger of the hand. 


EUROPE’S NATIONAL ANTHEMS. 


Pu 
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Tue origin of “God Save the Queen,” used 
also for ** America,” is discussed annually in the 
newspapers, just as the sea serpent and other pe- 
riodical wonders make their appearance. Some 
will have it that the famous tune was composed 
by Henry Carey, who gave “Sally in our Alley” 
to the world ; others that it came from the pen 
of Dr. John Bull, organist to King James I. It 
has been claimed for Scotland, by those who 
think they recognize its strains in an old Christ- 
mas carol printed in Forbes’s ‘* Cantus,” which 
was published at Aberdeen in 1682; and the 
French have told us that we owe it to their coun- 
tryman Lulli. The name of Purcell has been as- 
sociated with it; it has been classed as a Jacobite 
composition ; and it is said to have been first sung 
on the occasion of the apprehended invasion of 
England by the Prince of Orange. 

From all this it would appear that there is as 
much mystery about the origin of England’s great 
anthem as there used to be about the sources of 
the Nile. Experts, however, are now pretty well 
agreed on the matter—at least, as to the origin 
of the words. Some years ago the programme of 
a concert given in 1744 by John Travers, organ- 
ist of the Chapel Royal, was discovered, in which 
are printed two stanzas of a “ Latin chorus” so 
evidently intended for the tune of ‘God Save 
the Queen” that they must be regarded as the 
original text of the hymn. 
with their accompanying melody, are conjectured 
to have been sung in King James’s chapel in 
1688 ; and it is supposed that Travers had found 


These Latin words, 


“jon 


H. 


the original manuscript, or a copy of it, in the 
Chapel Royal, while he was organist. Of course, 
this still leaves the question of the authorship a 
mystery ; but it is something to know that Eng- 
land’s national anthem is, at least, a native 
product. 

The year 1744 was just about the time for a 
loyal song to appear, and we find that on Septem- 
ber 28th, 1745, twelve days after the proclama- 
tion of the Pretender at Edinburgh, ‘‘ God Save 
the King” was sung at Drury Lane Theatre, with 
harmonies and accompaniments by Dr. Arne. 
The performance was received with tremendous 
applause, and the example of Drury Lane was 
soon followed by Covent Garden and Goodman's 
Fields. In October, 1745, the music and words 
were printed in the Gentleman's Magazine as 
‘*sung in both playhouses,” and with the addi- 
tion of the third verse, beginning ‘‘ Thy choicest 
gifts in store.” From this date the air rapidly 
increased in popularity, and after a time took its 
place as the national anthem of the country. 
Musically, it is by no means a striking air; but, 
whatever may be its defects, England certainly 
has never had a better national song. 

To find a contrast, let us cross the Channel to 
France. Was there ever a national melody more 
suited to the character of the people than the 
French ‘* Marseillaise ”? Let us have Carlyle’s 
words on this inspiriting and truly martial mel- 
ody. ‘*The sound of it,” says he, in his *‘ French 
Revolution,” ‘*‘ will make the blood tingle in 
men’s veins; and whole armies and assemblages 
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will sing it with eyes weeping and burning, with 
hearts defiant of Death, Despot and Devil.” It 
would be impossible to exaggerate the share which 
this song had in the first French Revolution. It 
had not been many months in existence when it 
was being sung by nearly every man, woman and 
child in the country; and the words *‘ Aux 
armes ! Marchons !” were resounding in all parts 
of France. Since that time there has been no 
season of disorder in which its strains have not 
excited the passions of the people. Indeed, so 
great was its power that the government at one 
time prohibited its being sung or played in pub- 
lic; and it was not until 1879 that this prohibi- 
tion was rescinded, 

Carlyle calls the composer of the ‘* Marseillaise ” 
an “inspired Tyrtzan colonet,” and Rouget de 
Lisle surely deserves to be so described. Accord- 
ing to the usually accepted account, both words 
and music were composed by De Lisle in the 
course of a single night. This was at Strasburg, 
on April 24th, 1792; and two days afterward the 
song was copied and arranged for a military band, 
and performed at a review on Sunday, the 29th. 
On June 25th it was sung at-a civic banquet at 
Marseilles, amid such enthusiasm that it was at 
once printed and distributed to the troops just 
starting for Paris. They entered the capital on 
July 30th, singing their new hymn; and to its 
strains they marched on the Tuileries, on August 
10th, 1792. From that day the popularity of the 
tune was assured. De Lisle, who had been a cap- 
tain of engineers, had a pension conferred on him 
by Louis Philippe,-in recognition of his services 
in composing the “ Marseillaise.” He was still 
living when Carlyle wrote the words we have 
quoted. 

The Austrian national anthem, “‘ God Preserve 
the Emperor,” is, perhaps, the only air of the 
kind which has come from the pen of a great 


composer, It was written by Haydn, and is well 
known in England from its frequent use as a 
hymn tune. Having, during his visit to that 
country, observed the effect of ‘God Save the 
King” on public occasions, Haydn made the re- 
solve to present his own country with a similar 
composition. Baron Swieten and Count Sarau, 
two of his best patrons, procured the poetry for 
him from the poet Haschka, and, by their agency, 
the hymn was performed for the first time at the 
celebration of the birthday of the Emperor Franz, 
on February 12th, 1797, at the theatre in Vienna. 
Subsequently, in the reign of the Emperor Ferdi- 
nand, other words, written by Baron Zedlitz, were 
substituted for those of Haschka. The beautiful 
and ear-haunting melody was afterward employed 
by Haydn in one of his best-known quartets (Op. 
76, No. 3). He was very fond of it himself, and 
it is recorded that just before his death he was 
taken from his bed, and, being carried to the pi- 
ano, played the air solemnly three times over, in 
the presence of his weeping servants. 

The Russian national anthem—so called—is 
** God Save the Czar.” Before the year 1833 the 
Russians had no loyal song, and the Czars had to 
be contented with a version of ‘‘ God Save the 
King.” On his return from a trip abroad, in 
1832, Czar Nicholas ordered Alexis Lyow, a Rus- 
sian musician, at once to compose a national 
hymn. Lyvow set to work, and the music, with 
words by the poet Joukovsky, was soon ready. 
The Emperor expressed his satisfaction with the 
hymn, and in 1833 it was played for the first time 
in the Grand Theatre at Moscow. ‘‘ God Save 
the Czar” is, however, little more than an official 
hymn; the vast majority of the Russian people 
do not know it, and would not echo its sentiments 
if they did. The tune is a very good one, and, 
like Haydn’s melody, has frequently been trans- 
ferred to our English hymn books. 
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3y NINETTE 
GREEN-ROBED Summer now is here 
With her gladness and her glory ; 
Waters ripple far and near, 
And with voices soft and clear 
Sweet-toned song birds tell her story. 


M, LoWATER, 


All the velvet fields are bright 

With the wild flowers, sweet and tender; 
Azure fields are flecked with white, 
And the sunset’s ruby light 

Fills the whole wide world with splendor. 


Each day, fairer than the last, 
New delight and bliss uncloses ; 

But our fears a shadow cast 

Soon her gladness will be past 
With the golden-hearted roses! 
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CAESAR’S WIFE. 


By FANNim AyMAR MATHEW 


PictcRrE to yourself the White House during 
one of the most super) receptions of the last Ad- 
ministration: the whole suite of magnilficen 
rooms thrown open and a blaze of light, odorous 
with flowers and gay with the exquisite toilet 
of women, and the glittering uniforms of the 
army and navy men, and the orders and decora- 
tions of the members of the foreign embassies: 
music was wafted in waves of sweetness from the 
Marine Band, and altogether nothing was wanting 
to make the scene one of the most beautiful and 
attractive to a beautiful and pleasure-loving 
woman. Such a one, Kate St. George, stood a 
little apart from the throng, leaning against a 
marble pillar, attracting hundreds of pairs of eyes 
toward her, but rewarding not any one of them 
with even the most formal glance of recognition. 
Her gaze, an intent one, was fixed on the face of 
a man who stood in the same relative position 
as herself, only on the other side of the room ; a 
man most fair to lock upon indeed. Guy Beaure- 
gard was always an object of interest to women in 
his seat in the Senate, and it was not strange, for 
a face of more strength and more beauty it is 
not more than once in a lifetime given to a 
woman to behold. Just at this moment he was 
bending over the blonde head of his wife, 
Beatrice; and when it is written that Guy 
Beauregard loved his wife with all the might of 
his nature it is also written that she was per- 
haps the happiest woman in this world. They had 
been married five vears, and Kate St. George had 
known them both since before their wedding. 

The throng had thinned a little, there was 
more air, and the fragrance of the rich blossoms 
was more deliciously strong, and the music came 
more wooingly than when it had to struggle with 
such a rush and roar of human voices and merry 
laughter. There were not, perchance, more than 
a dozen people remaining inthe East Room ; Kate 
St. George turned her handsome dark head 
wearily toward the crowd yonder, as though she 
would summon a cavalier to her side. Beatrice 
Beauregard glanced quickly about as she spoke : 

“Guy, nearly everyone has left us—come !” 

«* And what if they have ?” murmurs the lover 
husband. 

As the two women step out from the shadows 
of the columns they each behold the face of a man 
—young, fine-looking, yet with a haggard expres- 


Sa‘ 


sion, whether from illness or dissipation it would 
be somewhat difficult to decide—and they both 
utter a man’s name in almost a whisper, half of 
horror, half of terror. 

“Jack !” they exclaim; and Kate St. George 
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shrinks back into the protection of the column 
once more. She is the older and more practiced 
woman of the two, and watches Guy Beauregard. 
Ife starts slightly as he studies his wife’s terrible 
pallor, and goes to fetch her a glass of water. 
When he returns the gentleman has disappeared. 
But little occurred in his absence, and that little 
Kate St. George bore witness to. A few whis- 
pered words, and none of which she caught save 
the last, as the stranger walked quickly away. 

*Contrive to meet me, Beatrice, for God’s 
sake! in the Blue Room, before you go home—I 
will wait for you there !” 

And Beatrice Beauregard bowed 
gerly, as she pressed his hand—that was all. 

‘‘Here is some champagne, my darling !” 
cries the young fellow, as he puts his arm around 
her trembling form. ‘* What is the matter ? Did 
that man—was he rude to you, or what made you 
start so? and I thought you made some exclama- 
tion—did you not r 

**Nonsense. Why, Guy, dear, what a ridic- 
ulous idea!” Beatrice laughs nervously ; she is 
saying her first lesson in dissimulation, and for a 
novice, as Kate St. George remarks to herself, 
she does not do it at all badly. ‘It is the heat, 
the crowd, you know. I have not been fecling 
well all day.” 

‘*No, my heart,” he says, soberly, “I did not 
know it.” 

‘* Well, then, it was because I wanted to spare 
my boy pain and anxiety that I did not teil 


ussent ea- 





him.” 
‘Bless your heart 


Ile looks proudly and 
tenderly down at her from his height. ‘‘Then I 
must take you home at once; these infernal 
crowds are not fit places for you at any time !” 

‘* No, no !” she answers, pettishly. ‘* Not yet. I 
want to see Mrs. MeGregor before I go. I will go 
and look for her, and you wait for me, or 7 
How obligingly and opportunely at this moment 
Kate St. George emerges from her place of con- 
‘““ Yes, there is Kate, sans escort now, 
“‘T give you carte 





cealment. 
Guy!” she laughs, gayly. 
blanche until I return !” 

Kate glances from husband to wife in remark- 
ably well-feigned innocence. 

‘* How is the Senator this evening 
playfully. 

‘Oh, thanks, Miss St. George, I am in a tol- 
erable state of preservation. I need not ask how 
you are,” he says, bending his blue eyes in gal- 
lant fashion full upon her face. Guy Beauregard 
was one of those men who could not help being 
civil to a woman, or saying the thing and looking 
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she asks, 
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the thing he was expected to. There was a sort of 
chivalry in the man’s nature that furnished him 
with a creed that women were created to be hu- 
mored, but he was loyal as ever knight of old to 
the lady of his heart. 

‘“‘T am always well,” she replies, sweetly ; 
‘but For an instant Kate St. George hes- 
itates ; who shall say whether she lost herself in 
that moment of hesitation, or not? ‘Shall I 
risk it? Jack will never betray me—even to her. 
Yes, I will risk all, for I have all to gain and 
little to lose,” she says to herself, and the instant 
of doubt is over; she turns her great black eyes 
up to Beauregard’s face. ‘‘ But I think Beatrice 
is not looking at all well, especially during the 
latter part of the evening, since ¥ 

«Since what ?” he inquires, slowly. 

‘‘Why, since that start that she had—that 
handsome, dark man—an old friend of your 
wife’s, I presume, Mr. Beauregard ?” 

** Were you Guy stops short and is si- 
lent. He feels as though on the brink of some 
frightful precipice, and, unconsciously to himself, 
he quivers in every nerve of his strong frame. 
“Can I get you anything ?” he asks, cautiously, 
after a moment’s pause. 

“Oh, no; thanks.” 

Kate is radiant. 

‘Then, with your permission, I will go and 
find Mrs. Beauregard.” 

Kate is leaning, with hands clasped in front of 
her, against the identical column where she had 
spent a considerable portion of her evening ; they 
have stopped there in their promenade, and she 
is looking down at the floor with a curious ex- 
pression on her face. 

‘*T wouldn't, if I were you.” 

‘IT do not understand you.” 

‘Then I suppose I must initiate you, Mr. 
Beauregard, that is all. I heard Beatrice make 
an appointment to meet the handsome unknown 
in the Blue Room before she went home !” 

“You | For a brief second of time—the 
very first in his whole life—Guy Beauregard for- 
gets his courtesy to a woman, but he breaks off 
shortly with a muttered, “I beg your pardon !” 

Kate laughs. 

“‘T suppose you think your wife like Cesar’s, 
Mr. Beauregard, eh ?—above reproach? Bien, I 
only say, go and see for yourself. I supposed, 
of course, Beatrice had told you, else I never 
should have mentioned it.” 

‘* See for myself !” he repeats, scornfully. ‘‘ Do 
you suppose I will play the spy? No. I do 
consider my wife ‘above reproach,’ Miss St. 
George !” 

Kate lifts her eyes. 

“You are spared the trouble; there goes 
‘Cesar’s wife ’—and the handsome unknown !” 
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She turns away in an opposite direction, while 
Guy Beauregard, every drop of his hot blood 
surging through his veins like fire, watches 
Beatrice—his wife—hanging on the arm of the 
man whose sudden appearance, not half an hour 
since, caused her such apparent anguish. 

‘*But Kate ?” murmurs Beatrice, looking with 
wild eyes up in her companion’s face. 

He passes his hand uneasily across his brow. 

*« 1—Kate will not betray me—she will not even 
recognize me—I af 

** How can she help it ?” 

*“* Ah, Beatrice, never mind, never mind—I— 
you are all, and the only human being, in the 
world for me now. I am not worthy of you. I 
surely am not worthy to seek or voice or hold any 
woman’s love.” 

** Hush !—quick, there is my husband—you are 
an old friend of mine from childhood. The name ? 
I forget it ?” 

He whispers two words in her ear, and Guy 
Beauregard stands before them, 

‘Guy ”—her voice trembles a little, and her 
sweet blue eyes are full of some unutterable 
pathos-—‘‘ Guy —this is Berkeley Halpine— 
Berkeley, this is my husband—Guy Beauregard. 
Mr. Halpine and I are old friends, dear ; we knew 
each other when we were children.” The two 
men look at each other. Halpine does not even 
offer to extend his hand, but in a second Guy 
Beauregard puts out his and throws his other arm 


about his wife. 
x x * * x * 





Two months have passed. Berkeley Halpine is 
a constant visitor at the Beauregards’. It is gen- 
erally understood that he is in Washington en- 
deavoring to obtain a foreign consulate, and that 
his chances therefor are not the most promising. 
Meantime society is busying itself with his de- 
votion to Mrs. Beauregard, the Senator’s beauti- 
ful wife, the woman whom men have vainly tried 
for the five years of her married life to lure or 
coerce into even the mild semblance of a flirta- 
tion. 

**Gone this time ! exclaims Colonel Temple- 
ton, the irresistible. ‘‘ Pity she hadn’t better 
taste, and taken me instead of that sallow-faced 
youngling, who looks as though he’d been 
through a course of India and curry !” 

The colonel was fifty-one. 

Beauregard has as yet heard nothing of this, 
Absorbed in his affairs, he has tried, with a man’s 
best might, to banish forever from his mind the 
memory of that night eight weeks ago at the 
White House. There are times when it rises be- 
fore him like a horrible vision of torture, but 
he crushes it as he drinks in the sweetness of 
her lips and listens to the soft words of her shy 
love telling. He is sitting in his library, hard at 
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work, one morning, when the door suddenly opens 
und Miss St. George enters, looking charmingly 
in her claret velvets. 

**Oh,” she exclaims, sinking into the most 
convenient chair, ‘‘I am glad that I have found 
some one! I have been up in the nursery, and 
Nelly is out with her maid. Servants are so 
stupid, and I want 

‘*‘T am sorry you have been put to so much 
trouble, Miss Kate, Iam sure; Beatrice is out.” 

**Oh, I know she is; I met her driving down 
the avenue with Berkeley Halpine. I want to 
leave a message with you, please. ‘Tell her that 
Henriette —the dressmaker, you know —will be 
ready for her this afternoon at four. Don’t for- 
get—there’s a dear boy !” 

“*T will not.” He bows profoundly. 

“Ta-ta, then. Oh, I nearly forgot—and that 
Henriette says she cannot find anywhere that pe- 
culiar shade of pink that Mr. Halpine admires 
so much for Beatrice’s new evening dress. Don’t 
forget. ‘Ta-ta !” 

‘One moment !” He lays his hand upon her 
arm, and the touch thrills to the core of her 
heart. ‘‘ Were those the dressmaker’s words ?” 

“To be sure! Oh, dear me, Mr. Beauregard, 

the woman is not to be blamed; the whole city 
of Washington is exciting itself over dear Bea- 
trice’s flirtation with her old friend, and every 
woman thinks you so charming and good-nat- 
ured not to object or act stnpidly about it. 
Really, I must go. Aw revoir!” 
He stands like a thing of flesh 
suddenly transformed into stone. His wife—his 
true-hearted darling and pride—the jeer and jest 
of the most frivolous society in the world, that 
of Washington! No, no—a thousand times no/ 

‘‘ Guy, dear !”—her fresh, clear voice—‘*‘ what’s 
the matter ?” 

‘‘Nothing; your friend Miss Kate has just 
been here and left word that the dressmaker 
waits you at four o’clock, and that Mr, Halpine’s 
favorite pink is not to be had anywhere.” 

“‘Oh, I’m sorry. Well, never mind. Dear,” she 
nestles down on a little hassock at his feet, ‘I 
have a favor to ask of you—I never asked one be- 
fore, and you will grant it, won’t you ?” She takes 
her husband’s hands and looks up into his face. 

‘‘What is it, Beatrice. Anything on God’s 
earth that I can in honor I will do for you !” 

‘* Well, you know you have influence, power ; 
you are a strong man, politically speaking, and I 
want a political favor—I want this foreign con- 
sulate for Berkeley Halpine, Guy. I implore it of 
you ; I beg, I beseech, Lentreat. He is worthy and 
capable—and, dear, you will get it for him ? I 
know you will ?” 

‘¢ But he will leave America then, Beatrice ; go 
away fromn—from here !” 





“Au revoir!” 
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‘Why of course; that is what he wants to 
do, Guy.” 

** Child,” he lays his hand upon her fair young 
head, ‘say you love me as you did when you mar- 
ried me !” 

“No, no, Guy—but so much better by five 
years.” 

“Ah, my little one, I will do my best for your 
friend ; it may be some time before its accom- 
plishment, but 

Senator Beauregard works faithfully in behalf 
of the man whom half the world believes he is 
only working to be rid of. In a few brief weeks 
the appointment as American Consul to T: 
will be officially bestowed upon Berkeley Halpine. 
Congress has adjourned, and Guy and Beatrice 
and the little Nelly are in New York, stopping 
at the Fifth Avenue Hotel; where also Miss St. 
George is staying for a few days with her friends 
the Blanchards, prior to their departure for 
Europe. 

The day for the party to sail has in fact ar- 
rived, and when the Britannic steams out of the 
harbor this afternoon she will bear as precious 
freight the young woman who just at this time, 
9A. M., is reading over a letter that has lately 
been handed her. 

«That is all right,” she soliloquizes. “I fancy 
the Consul to T—— in prospect will not realize 
his fondest hopes. And now to tell my dear 
Beatrice of her dear Guy’s absorbing passion for 
me. If I am not very much mistaken, she will fly 
with Berkeley Halpine—ha! ha! ha!—to that 
haven for American elopements, the Continent of 
Europe !” 

Somewhat late in the morning Kate goes down 
and knocks gently at Beatrice’s door. In a mo- 
ment it is softly opened, not by Mrs. Beauregard, 
but by her husband. 

‘* Beatrice is asleep, Miss St. George. She was 
out until two this morning—the Meredith ball— 
and I have just pursuaded her to go and lie down 
on the couch in her room.” 

‘“‘Never mind ; don’t disturb her, Mr. Beaure- 
gard ; I’ll come down later. We have so much to 
do and go little time to do it in, that I ventured thus 
early ” She hesitates an instant ; the exquisite 
room and the soft half lights through the heavy 
curtains, the perfames of flowers, the draperies 
drawn closely together in the arch leading to the 
adjoining apartment where Beatrice is—the man 
whom she adores, worships as much as she may 
with her ignoble nature—can she turn away ? No. 
‘*T will come in and rest, Mr. Beauregard, and wait 
for Beatrice to waken, if you will allow me ?? 

‘*T shall be most happy !” 

He draws the most luxurious chair to the win- 
dow, and places the morning papers and the 
freshest magazines beside her, with a plate of 
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fruit and biscuits, and then betakes himself back 
again to his desk and his correspondence. She 
sits there perhaps fifteen minutes, listening to the 
tick of the clock, the dulled roar of the streets, 
and the occasional rustle of the letters that the 
other occupant of the room is engaged in reading 
and replying to; for fifteen minutes, and then 


she can stand it no longer. She rises and crosses 


OVER THE MONT CENIS TO ITALY.— UPPER CASCADE NEAR 
SEE PAGE 712. 


swiftly and noiselessly over to where he sits, and, 
standing behind his seat, she lays her two hands 
on his broad shoulders and presses her red lips 
down upon his bonny curls. 

“‘Guy !—oh, Guy !” she cries, brokenly, ‘‘ have 
mercy upon a woman who loves—who worships 
you, a man, as other women worship their Maker !” 

‘‘Great Heaven!” he cries, springing to his 
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feet. ‘Kate! Miss St. George! you are mad— 
you are mistaking me for some one else. I , 
But she is weeping now, clinging and kneeling. 
**Oh, my poor child !—for God’s sake——” He 
raises her in his arms and lays her on the sofa. 
** Let me get you some water—some wine—you 
are ill !” 





“Til!” she repeats, passionately. ‘I am sick 
unto death! I am _ going 
away—away—into a far place, 
out of the sight of your eyes 
—and I leave you here with 
her—with Beatrice, who never 
loved you as I have 
who even now is deceiving 
you, for she loves this mys- 
terious Berkeley Halpine.” 

There is a faint rustle in 
the next room, but the man 
does not hear it. 

‘*My darling deceiving 
me !” he cries, in agony and 
bitterness. 

‘** Kiss me—kiss me once, 
Guy!” she begs; ‘there is 
no harm in your kissing me, 
since in a few short hours we 
shall be separated forever !” 
Ile stoops his head and kisses 
her brow, and the curtains 
part and drop together again. 
‘*Thank you! God bless you, 
my love !” 

She leaves him sitting like 
one stunned with a terrible 
blev; and then in a few 
moments he dashes out of the 
room, passing Berkeley Hal- 
pine in the corridor as he 
goes. He merely turns to see 
that the man enters the room 
which he has just quitted, 
and then goes on his way to 
quench and still his grief in 
brandy, whisky—anything. 

Beatrice Beauregard stands 
in the middle of the pretty 
parlor, with wild, wide eyes 
and fallen hair, when the man 
they call her lover comes in 
and finds her. 

‘* Beatrice, what——” 

“ Tush !” 

“‘ No, no; oh, Beatrice, I must tell you. They 
are on my track !—they have been given a clew 
by—by some one. I must fly on a sailing vessel at 
once, this very day, to Europe. My darling! my 
dear Beatrice !” 

The young man flings himself on his knees be- 


done— 
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fore her, while the tears course down his thin 
cheeks. 

**T will go with you!” she cries, steadily. 
‘‘ Berkeley, my husband loves some one else. I 
have heard with these ears, seen with these eyes, 
and I am going to leave them free to love each 
other honestly. Do not attempt to remonstrate 
with me.” 

She raises her small white hand imploringly. 
‘* But, Beatrice, the man worships you. Who 
the woman ?” 

‘The girl whom I always thought loved you.” 
‘‘ Kate!” he exclaims, in horror. ‘Oh, no, 
Beatrice, Guy does not care for her. She,” he 
falters, ‘‘ always has cared for him.” 


is 








maid informs him that “Mrs. Beauregard left 

the hotel two hours since in a carriage with Mr. 

I{alpine.” 
* + + * x * 

At the Hotel Métropole, at V , Kate St. 
George, the Blanchards, Guy Beauregard and 
his little daughter and her nurse are staying, for 
in the ship that sailed next after the Britannic 
Guy had taken passage—a heartbroken man, un- 
able to find a single clew, a faint thread, upon 
which to hang his hope of finding the wife he had 
lost, without even a solitary written word to say 
farewell, or to speak of sorrow—nothing but a 
terrible sickening blank. At Paris he fell in with 
the Blanchard party, and Kate, who petted and 
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‘‘T have made up my mind,” Beatrice Beaure- 
gard answers, slowly. ‘Iam going to leave my 
husband—and—my child!” The fierce sobs force 
their utterance, and the miserable woman falls on 
her knees beside her companion. ‘* Berkeley, do 
not refuse me; you are my refuge—my harbor— 
my only hope of rest ; take me with you !” 

**T can refuse you nothing,” he replied. 

‘Take me this hour—this moment—from the 
home that I would not stoop to call mine an in- 
stant longer. When Love has died, I cannot stay 
to smile and play false over his grave !” 

When Guy Beauregard comes back from seeing 
the party off on board the Britannic his wife's 


humored the little Nelly to the top of her bent, 
was quite careful that the plans of her friends 
should tally with those of Mr. Beauregard. Kate 
was an heiress, having come into some fifty thou- 
sand dollars, through foreign relatives, some eight 


years back. So they were all together at V——. 
The stay did not promise to be long; in fact, Guy 


was unable to rest anywhere for a length of time. 
He wandered about the Continent like an uneasy 
spirit, with naught to comfort him but the baby 
he idolized. ‘T'wo or three times of late the child 
had insisted upon it that she had seen her 
mamma; *‘ that mamma had t’isse1 her and t’ried 
about her a d’reat deal.” 
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‘Dreaming, poor little one! dreaming !”’ the 
father murmured over her golden head. ‘If it 
were only so!—if I could only find my girl and 
take her home !—if she would come to me! If I 
could only once lay these hands on him! Great 
God ! [——” 

The next day—it was to be the last of their 
stay at V , Miss St. George this time insisting 
that she needed a change at once—when Guy 
Beauregard came home from a weary walk dbout 
the gay streets of the town, he stood in amaze- 
ment at the open door of the little salon. There 
stood Berkeley Halpine with //s child in his arms, 
kissing her wee innocent lips and coaxing her 
with fruits and bonbons. ‘I will take you to 
mamma, Nelly ; come with me, like a good little 
girl, to mamma,” he said. 

««Put down my child !” The voice was one not 
to be disobeyed—the voice of a man overwhelmed 
with grief, anger, shame, outraged pride. “Is it 
not enough that you have robbed me of my wife, 
that you should steal away our child from me, 
too ? Villain !” he cries, rushing upon the young 
fellow like a lion in his passionate fury, ‘‘ what 
have you done with my wife? where is she ? 
Tell me, or I will kill you where you stand— 
coward, miserable scofindrel that you are !” 

‘Guy Beauregard,” returns Berkeley Halpine, 
the color rising in his pale, thin cheeks, “‘ your 
wife "— he speaks contemptuously, believing the 
other to have given her love up for another’s— 
“your wife is my 

* Laer 1” 

Guy springs upon him and throws him to the 
floor. 

‘*Ts my sister.” 

‘‘Mamma, mamma!” lisps the little child ; 
and in another instant Beatrice and her baby 
are gathered into Guy’s strong arms. 

‘“‘What an affecting tableau !” exclaims Miss 
St. George, suddenly appearing upon the scene. 

‘“*Oh, Kate!” groans Halpine, while all the 
blood forsakes his face. ‘‘ My hour has come at 
last. Guy Beauregard, Beatrice — you see that 
woman. I loved her eight years ago with all a 
boy’s first wild passion. I was poor—so was she. 
At her instigation I forged my employer’s note 
for fifty thousand dollars, and placed it for safe- 
keeping in her hands. Remorse overtook me ; I 
implored her to give me back the money; I 
begged ; but she would not—she is living on it 
now. I fled to South America. I dared to re- 
turn a year since. I met my sister in Washing- 
ton. You, Guy Beauregard, procured me the 
Consulate to T But this woman was not 
satisfied that I should live and succeed honestly 
anywhere: she gave the clew to my identity to 
the police ; she drove my sister mad by making 
her believe that her husband’s love was no lon- 











ger hers. Then Beatrice fled with me to Europe. 
Oh, Kate St. George, I must have loved you well 
to have held my peace so long! Had you only 
tampered with me—my peace—my lips never 
should have been unsealed ; but hers—no, no! 
Guy, there is your wife—take her.” 

‘* Beatrice, my darling, forgive me!” cries the 
strong man, in his joy and anguish. 

‘Forgive you, dear heart ? Ah, I did that 
long ago; and now there is nothing to forgive, 
unless for you to pardon me.” 

**'T'o pardon you ?” he says, gathering her and 
her child again to his heart. ‘I have a wife such 
as Cwsar of old had, dear—above reproach.” 

And Kate St. George left V that very 
hour, it is presumed, for no trace of her, or of 
the money she liked so well, has ever been found, 
either in Europe or America. 





PREHISTORIC PIPES. 

It is curious that the records of the two hun- 
dredth anniversary of the jointed pipe by Dr. Vi- 
larius should be clear, and the early history of the 
primeval pipe should be so involved in the mists 
of the past (says 7Zobacco). The earth pipes of 
the Africans, made by forming a heap of mud, 
boring a hole in the centre for a bowl, and an- 
other in the side for a stem, appears the most 
ancient. In Europe we can find iron, clay and 
bronze pipes in the Roman ruins, although not 
used for tobacco; and in Asia the Scythians, Bo- 
etians and Babylonians all burned herbs in a rude 
pipe for the purpose of inhaling the fumes. Pipes 
were found in ancient tombs and in old lacustral 
strongholds. A curious specimen of prehistoric 
pipes can be seen at the Campana Museum. Our 
remote ancestors, it is true, did not smoke to- 
bacco, but they smoked a preparation of hemp, 
dried sage and chestnut leaves. 

Surmounting the capital of a pillar of an old 
Roman chorch near Elbeuf in Normandy, which 
dates from the twelfth century, there is a sculpt- 
ured figure of a man smoking a pipe. This odd 
figure, in attitude really not unlike a Normandy 
peasant of to-day smoking the pipe of peace at his 
cottage door, has been the subject of grave po- 
lemical discussion between archeologists, pro- 
voked by M. Paul Eudel, the well-known anti- 
quarian. It has been definitely settled that this 
interesting figure, from the pertinent historical 
point of view, dates from the time of the building 
of the church ; and, therefore, it is pretty cer- 
tain that as early as the twelfth century there 
were people, at all events in Normandy, who took 
a delight in having a tube between their lips and 
inhaling smoke. 

We all know that when Christopher Columbus 
discovered America the pipe was highly prized by 
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its uncivilized inhabitants. There was not a sin- 
gle Indian tribe that did not smoke the pipe of 
peace. There are also to be found in private col- 
lections curious specimens of elaborately carved 
pipes which date from the conquest of Mexico. 
Some of these were considered as holy emblems, 
being covered with holy inscriptions and draw- 
ings. 

M. de Watteville, an ex-director of public con- 
struction in France, who has formed a highly 
curious and interesting collection of pipes of all 
periods, picked up on one occasion in a country 
carpenter’s shop a pipe of Aztec origin, made of 
wood, dated from the time of Montezuma, and 
delicately. carved to represent the combats of Mex- 
ican idols, As it bears no resemblance whatever 
in its curves, either of bowl or stem, to the pipes 
now in use, this country carpenter had mistaken 
it for the arm of an old chair. 

As a rule, the bowls of ancient pipes are very 
small, as are those of Japanese pipes, which date 
from a period long anterior to the seventeenth 
century. An explorer recently brought from the 
interior of Guiana the bowl of a pipe of uncom- 
mon size and singular shape. It is perforated 
with many holes, and being filled with aromatic 
herbs, the members of indigenous tribes were in 
the habit of inserting long tubes in these holes 
and smoking together in common. In the Cau- 
“asus pipes with two bowls have been found 
which date from the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. 

The past history of the pipe begins to become 
definite in 1586, when Ralph Lane, first Governor 
of Virginia, gave Sir Walter Raleigh a pipe, and 
taught him to smoke tobacco in it like an Indian, 
In 1619 the pipe makers in London became an 
incorporated body, and in 1621 Thomas Jenner 
published a volume of verses on tobacco, called 
«The Soul’s Solace.” Then King James issued 
his famous counter-blast against tobacco. 

In 1642 Pope Urban VIII. issued a bull against 
smoking, chewing and taking snuff in church, 
and in 1679 poor Kemble walked to the gallows 
smoking his pipe. Bishop Burnet, who always 
smoked while he was writing, adopted the method 
of the great Boxhornius, mentioned by Heine: 
“‘In smoking he wore a hat with a broad brim, 
in the fore part of which he had a hole, through 
which the pipe was stuck, that it might not hin- 
der his studies.” Boxhornius died in 1653. Mil- 
ton, who died in 1674, had his pipe of tobacco and 
glass of water every night before he went to bed. 

In 1599 there was hung in St. Paul’s the pla- 
card of Sig. Whiffe, a professor of smoking. The 
oft-told anecdote of Sir Walter Raleigh’s servant 
drenching him with beer to “‘ put him out” orig- 
inated with the famous jester, Dick Tarlton, who 
died in 1588, and in 1619 Rich told the story on 
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a Welshman. About 1650 it was the custom in 
England for children going to school to carry in 
their sachels with their books pipes of tobacco, 
which were filled by the mothers early in the 
morning, it serving them instead of breakfast ; 
and history has shown that the eccentric French 
admiral, Jean Bart, was in the habit of smoking 
his pipe in the passages of the chateau of Ver- 
sailles long before 1690; and that during the 
reign of Catherine de Medicis there were already 
inveterate smokers of “’herbe de la reine,” im- 
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ONE OF THE FARLIEST KNOWN PICTURES OF TOBACCO 
— SMOKING. (FROM AN OLD GERMAN PRINT. ) 





ported into Europe by Jean Nicot toward the end 
of the sixteenth century. , 

The greatest mistake Shakespeare ever made 
was in not mentioning tobacco. But being the 
favorite player of James I., one can easily under- 
stand why he said nothing about the pleasures of 
the pipe. Ben Jonson, however, said of tobacco 
and smoking in ‘Every Man in His Humor” 
(1598): **I do hold it and will affirm it before 
any prince in Europe to be the most sovereign 
and precious weed that ever the earth tendered to 
the use of man.” Thousands of the greatest and 
best men that ever lived have lauded, praised and 
used it, and from present appearances successive 
generations will do exactly the same thing. 
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OVER THE MONT 


THE traveler who now enters Italy through the 
Mont Cenis tunnel, comfortably installed in com- 
modious saloon carriages, makes no acquaintance 
with the beautiful and picturesque road opened 
under the First French Empire, and designed to 
facilitate communication between France and 


Italy at a 
time when 
the two 
kingdoms 
were under the 
same rule, 

After passing 
the night in a 





carriage lighted 
with gas, and 
— ——_ heated by hot 
CASCADES BELOW ForT Esseruton. Water, and in 
which refresh- 
ments are obtainable, the traveler awakes in the 
morning from a refreshing sleep, almost uncon- 
scious of having been transported many miles 
since the previous evening, and probably without 
a thought regarding the means which were at 
the disposal of our ancestors when compelled to 
undertake a similar voyage. 
The ambassador whom Ferdinand II., Grand 
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Duke of Tuscany, sent to Paris to bear to King 
Louis XIII. his expressions of condolence on the 
death of the Queen-mother Marie de Medicis, ar- 
rived on the evening of February 15th at Nova- 
lesa, and took up his lodgings in a wretched inn, 
whose uncomfortable rooms afforded little shelter 
from the icy wind which entered through 
numerous crevices, while the beds con- 
sisted simply of dried chestnut leaves. 
On the following morning, when ths 
travelers were about to set out for Mont 
Cenis, a storm arose, so that they were 
compelled to spend the day in a miser- 
able, draughty room, and pass the time 
playing at piquet. The following day, 
the wind having subsided, a start was 
made in sedan chairs, with the numer- 
ous train of persons necessary for this 
work, for, according to the weight and 
corpulence of the traveler, four, six or 
eight porters were required. The jour- 
ney was agreeable, and fair progress was 
made. The robust and hardy mount- 
aineers were little susceptible of fatigue ; 
from time to time they relieved cach 
other, and when the path was broad 
enough to permit it the chairs were 
carried two abreast, so that the travelers 
might converse among themselves with- 
out inconvenience. Abbé Rucellai, from 
whom the narrative was originally bor- 
rowed, says that for more than two 
leagues the ascent was very rugged, cid 
that in many places it was like ascend- 
ing a staircase, with sheer precipiccs 
almost beneath one’s feet, such as inspired diz- 
trust of the surefootedness of the bearers, who, 
however, never once made a false step, but 
changed their places when necessary with great 
skill and agility. They wore boots studded with 
frost nails to give them a sure foothold on the 
frozen snow, and for greater security were roped 
together. On arriving at the Grand Croix, after 
traversing a dangerous ravine where the road was 
in some places scarce a handbreadth wide, they 
set out on horseback for the valley of St. Nicho- 
las; at the summit of the pass, on the frontier 
between Piedmont and Savoy, there was a mili- 
tary post. Here sledges had been prepared for 
the descent to the place known as La Ramassc. 
‘*Ramasses,” the abbé tells, ‘‘are little low 
chairs fixed on two curved runners, like sledges, 
in order to glide better over the ice. The con- 
ductors managed them with great skill, regu- 
lating the speed by the position they took in the 
sledge, sometimes rising from their seat, and some- 
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times standing upright. Brakes formed 
of knotted chains, or of hoops of twisted 
brushwood, served to prevent the too 
rapid descent of steep slopes.” 

In one instance a descent of more 
than four miles was accomplished in / 


this manner in less than eight minutes, zo ae \ 


though the ascent would have occupied 
over two hours. In spite of the steep- 
ness of the path and the abysses which 
yawned on every side, the spectacle was 
a delightful one: thirty sledges descend- 
ing one after the other, at an equal dis- 
tance apart, and with such rapidity that 
the first had reached the bottom when 
the last was starting. 

The present road over Mont Cenis 
was constructed, like that over the Sim- 
plon, at the command of Napoleon I. 
It was built between 1805 and 1810, at 
a cost of $1,500,000. Starting from 
Chambéry, it follows for a time the 
valley of the Is¢re, but soon abandons it 
for the valley of the Arc. It passes 
through St. Jean de Maurienne, and at St. Michel 
begins to ascend in the direction of Lans-le-Bourg, 
the real starting point for the ascent of Mont 
Cenis. The Hospice, at the summit of the pass, 
is situated at an altitude of 6,883 feet. Beyond 
this point the road, everywhere broad and well 
made, is almost horizontal for a certain distance ; 
then it descends a steep but tolerably uniform 





CASTLE OF MIOLANS AND MONT CENIS, 








slope, and in some places Jon te 
is hewn in the solid rock. 
It follows all the windings of the mountains com- 
manding the heights of Venans and Jaillon, 
passes through the hamlets of Bard and St. 
Martin, and continues its course as a fine and 
broad highway as far as Susa, which it reaches 
through the beautiful valley of Novalesa. The 
total length of the road, from Chambéry 
to Susa, is ninety-nine English miles, 
from St. Jean de Maurienne fifty-six 
miles, and from St. Michel forty-nine 
miles. 

l‘ormerly much frequented, the Mont 
Cenis route is now seldom traversed ex- 
cept by tourists and by Italian laborers 
on their way to France in search of en:- 
ployment. At intervals all along the 
road there are cottages or shelter houses 
inhabited by the road menders ; here, 
in case of stormy or inclement weather, 
the traveler can procure a night’s lodg- 
ing and some plain refreshment. 

Communication was formerly carried 
on by means of the fine diligences of 
the Messageries Impériales, comfortably 
fitted up, and running as regularly as 
might be in a country where, especially 
in winter, the road is sometimes entirely 
blocked up by the avalanches. At such 
times sledges were employed, and it was 
interesting to watch these light vehicles 
gliding like birds over the snow, some- 
times overturning with their passengers, 
but taking care to deposit them in every 
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ease on the safe side, and as the fall was a very 
gentle one, no one was ever hurt. 

In ordinary times the diligence accomplished 
the distance from Chambéry to Susa in from six- 
teen to eighteen hours; when the terminus of 
the Paris, Lyons and Mediterranean Railway was 
pushed forward to St. Michel the time was re- 
duced to twelve hours. 

In the month of June, 1868, the diligence 
service was superseded by a railway constructed 
by the engineer Fell. The daring little railway 
is not yet forgotten in Savoy. By the special 
mechanism of its engines and rolling stock it 
ascended gradients of eighty-five in one thousand, 
described fantastic curves, and skirted precipices 
at a dizzy height without ever having to record 
an accident. The train was composed of a loco- 
motive and four long carriages running on two 
narrow-gauge rails, with a raised middle rail 
which was clasped by two horizontal wheels, with 
which each of the carriages and the engine 
were provided. The central rail was only laid on 
slopes and in curves; it rendered the passage of 
the train extremely safe. At certain points there 
were tunnels or galleries of galvanized iron to 
protect the line and passing trains against falling 
avalanches. This railway was scarcely in use for 
as much as four years, but during this time many 
thousands of tourists, sightseers and travelers 
crossed Mont Cenis, attracted by the scenery and 
in no small degree also by the novel mode of 
locomotion. 

From Modane two routes are open to the 
traveler who desires to cross the pass of Mont 
Cenis, a trip which he may take at his ease, as- 
sured of finding a good lodging and good enter- 
tuinment wherever he may choose to call a halt. 
These two roads reunite in the vicinity of 
Thermignon, until at Lans-le-Bourg the Mont 
Cenis road keeps to the right, while the Lans- 
le-Villard road rises more to the left. 

Of the two roads here referred to, one crosses 
to the right bank of the Are just beyond Modane, 
while the other continues to follow the left bank 
until it joins the former beyond Verney. 

On leaving Modane the road passes beneath an 
enormous perpendicular mass of rock, then we 
enter a small hollow surrounded by savage rocks, 
cross the Are by a bridge below the fields, and 
arrive at the pretty little village of Bourget (3,815 
feet), with a church containing some very remark- 
able old paintings. The road keeps to the steep 
side of the mountain as far as Avrieux (formerly 
called Brios), almost at the level of the river, 
and remarkable only for the circumstance that 
Charles the Bald died here on his return from 
Italy, poisoned, it was said, by a Jewish phy- 
sician. 

Leaving on our right the Fort of Esseillon, of 
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which we shall have more to say anon, we begin 
to ascend toward Aussois (4,914 feet), a village of 
700 inhabitants ; the church is remarkable for an 
extremely ancient doorway in carved stone, of 
curious design, recalling the Saracenic style. The 
road continues to rise, traversing a vast ravine. 
The view embraces the lower part of the valley 
and the heights commanding it. The village of 
Bramans appears, then its church, then Verney, 
and above it the ancient church of St. Pierre 
d’Estravaches. A short distance this side of Sar- 
di¢res we find ourselves in the midst of a verdant 
wood, clothing the slopes of a delightful valley, 
and we pass a glade at one of the extremities of 
which stands a monolith forming a natural obe- 
lisk of almost equal thickness throughout, rising 
at least to the height of the tallest firs, and ap- 
pearing like the monarch of the surrounding 
rocks, many of which assume the most fantastic 
forms, and from which it is quite isolated. 

After passing Modane the country is no longer 
s0 monotonous nor so narrow and confined as that 
which makes the passage of the Maurienne resem- 
ble a promenade between two gigantic walls. 

The road ascends almost imperceptibly through 
a wild and broken country abounding in torrents 
and waterfalls, ravines, precipices and glaciers. 

On rounding the rock of Esseillon we are struck 
by the desolation and wildness of the scene. The 
fort is placed between the valley of the Arc, the 
entrance to which it bars, and the outlets from 
the Grand and Petit Mont Cenis, which it com- 
mands. It was built in 1818 under the direction 
of Austro-Sardinian engineers, upon a group of 
rocks sinking abruptly to the deeply cut channel 
of the river, which is seen as a mere thread of water 
making its way at the bottom of a deep ravine, 
spanned by a boldly constructed bridge known as 
the Pont du Diable. The narrow passage on the 
left bank is protected by embattled works com- 
manding the sloping mountain side, which is cov- 
ered with dark fir trees. Above this redoubt a 
torrent forms a beautiful waterfall. On the right 
bank three forts occupy the crest of rocks rising 
one above the other. 

Leaving behind us the dreary wilderness of Es- 
seillon, we find the valley open out into a small 
oval plain whose cheerful aspect forms an agrec- 
able contrast to the dismal scenery so lately passed 
through. The landscape is dominated on the left 
by the glaciers of La Gorma and on the right by 
those of Comberousse, and we find on our right, 
hard by a hillock of gypsum, five minutes’ walk 
from the road, the village of Bramans. Bramans 
is the most favorable starting point for the passage 
of the Col du Petit Mont Cenis, which many au- 
thors—among them the astronomer Lalande— 
hold to have been the route taken by Hannibal. 
This opinion has been refuted with much wit and 
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humor by M. Durier, a member of the French Al- 
pine Club. 

The winding and picturesque road now ascends 
across rugged heaps of débris, through gorges and 
up precipices. After having scaled all the zigzags 
of the road we reach the Val d’Ambin, watered by 
the rivulet of the same name. This grand and 
sequestered valley, in part cultivated, in part cov- 
ered with splendid forests of larch, is pregnant 
with poetic melancholy. After crossing the stream 
by a wooden bridge, the road, cut in the living 
rock, climbs the western slope of the chain of 
Bellecombe. At the summit of the difficult as- 
cent we are rewarded by a beautiful Alpine pano- 
rama; the rugged and barren Roche d’Etiache, 
the snowy summits of Mont Ambin, and various 
zones of vegetation decreasing in luxuriance as 
the altitude increases; we can here follow with 
our eyes, from the highest to the lowest point of 
the scale, the different gradations of the vegeta- 
ble kingdom: below the line of perpetual snow 
spread pastures dotted only with the dwarf vari- 
ety of rhododendron known as the alpenrose, then 
come forests of coniferous trees, and lower down 
various kinds of cultivated plants, until we reach 
the narrow zone in which the grape attains ma- 
turity. 

Lans-le-Bourg (altitude 4,560 feet) is a large 
village of 1,100 inhabitants, situated on the right 
bank of the Arc, at the foot of the ascent to 
Mont Cenis. The approach to it is narrow and 
dirty. Under the First Empire it was proposed to 
improve and widen this part of the village, but 
the downfall of the dynasty arrived before the 
project in question could be carried out. In the 
village is an old bridge over the Arc, which was 
used by persons traveling across Mont Cenis be- 
fore the new road was made. Near the bridge is 
the Chapel of St. Anthony, where they were ac- 
customed to hear mass before setting out to climb 
the mountain. 

The journey from Lans-le-Bourg to Susa is de- 
lightful, and may readily be made in a single 
day. We start from Lans-le-Bourg by the Chemin 
de la Ramasse, say, at six o’clock in the morning. 
The ascent is extremely picturesque, leading up a 
grassy slope spangled in spring and summer with 
myriads of flowers, and furrowed with little foot- 
paths crossing each other in every direction and 
affording many opportunities to shorten the road. 
The higher we ascend the more extensive the 
prospect and the wider the horizon ; on the right, 
the Dent Parrachée with its magnificent glaciers 
towering above Thermignon, the chalets of 
Arpon, and the glaciers of the same name 
(9,678 feet). Behind, the ridge becomes promi- 
nent that separates the valleys of Larocheur and 
Lans-le-Bourg, and of which the most elevated 
point is known as the Turra. Beyond in the 
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same direction from southwest to northeast ap- 
pear the Pointe du Grand Vallon (10,590 feet) 
and the Grand Roc Noir (11,603 feet). After 
passing Shelter House No. 18 our way lies across 
beautiful meadows, and by ten o’clock we arrive 
at the Hotel de la Poste. 

After a meal for which the mountain air and 
the walk will have given us a sufficient appetite 
we can pay a visit to the Lake of Mont Cenis and 
to the Hospice, founded by Charlemagne and re- 
built by Napoleon I. Afterward we can descend 
to Susa through Ferriére (4,776 feet), Novalesa 
(2,772 feet), and Venans, constantly enjoying a 
charming panorama of the valley, which is 
watered by the Cenise, a river flowing from 
Mont Cenis and from the Rochemelon (11,705 
feet), a mountain celebrated for the annual pil- 
grimage made to it. A walk of four hours and 
a half brings us to Susa, where we can take the 
train either for France or Italy. 

To return to Lans-le-Bourg—it is here that the 
ascent properly so called of Mont Cenis begins. 
The traveler has the choice of two modes of ar- 
riving at the plateau. He may simply follow the 
high road, which crosses the Are for the last time 
beyond Lans-le-Bourg, and ascends the sloping side 
of Mont Cenis by skillfully planned windings. Or 
he may elect to follow the footpath which 
branches off from the road just beyond the 
bridge, and which leads across meadows to Shel- 
ter House No. 20, this way occupying only one 
hour, while by the high road the time required 
would be two hours and a half; the footpath is 
everywhere clearly marked, easy, and free from 
danger. From here we make our way to Refuge 
No. 18, on the highest point of the road. In the 
neighborhood of an inn is the Ramasse, a passage 
which has retained its name from the time when 
the mountain was descended, as previously nar- 
rated, by means of small sledges. 

The road now descends somewhat rapidly, and 
as we pass Refuge No. 15 the plateau of Mont 
Cenis suddenly lies before us. s 

Geologically, the plateau of Mont Cenis is a 
wide ravine commanded in the north and east by 
a ring of lofty peaks of glittering schist, which 
form the watershed, or water parting, and which 
the road crosses through a broad depression. This 
beautiful plateau, completely covered with mag- 
nificent pastures, with its azure lake encircled by 
strangely formed rocks of gypsum, is certainly 
the most pleasing of all the lofty Alpine passes, 
and the one on which we can stay the longest with 
the most enjoyment. It is therefore not surpris- 
ing that this place was chosen as the site of the 
Hospice which has existed here since the ninth 
century—established, it is said, by Charlemagne 
—and which was completely restored and en- 
larged under the First Empire. The Lake of Mont 
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GLACIERS OF VANOISE, DENT PARRACHEE. 
Cenis is 3} miles long, and its mean breadth isa 65 feet, This elevated sheet of water has an out- 
little more than half a mile. Its elevation above let on the Piedmont side, the Cenise, a streamlet 
the sea level is 6,276 feet, and its maximum depth which falls into the Dora at Susa. 
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MONT CENIS LAKE AND MONT AMBIN, SEEN FROM THE TOMBA. 
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- his personal command, entered Italy by 
way of Mont Cenis (Montem Cenisium). 
The princes of the house of Savoy, who 
considered Mont Cenis as one of the 
best natural defenses of their possessions 
beyond the mountains, did little to im- 
prove this passage. 

In the course of his campaigns in 
Piedmont Marshal Catinat repaired and 
widened the road, and made it practica- 
ble for light carriages. But, as said 
before, it was not until the time of 
Napoleon the Great that a road render- 
ing communication casy and continuous 
was constructed. 

In case the traveler does not desire 
to descend to Susa the same day he 
should take up his lodging in the Hos- 
pice of Mont Cenis, where he will meet 
with a most cordial reception. This 
establishment is extremely ancient, its 
foundation being attributed, as already 
stated, to Charlemagne, who built it on 
his return from Italy. It was formerly 
richly endowed, but was deprived of its 
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SOUTHERN (ITALIAN) END property at the Revolution. When Na- 
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TUNNEL, AT BARDO- 


NECCHIA. road he repurchased all the ancient 








bv Pepin the Short, by Charlemagne, 
and by Charles the Bald, who died, on 
his return, in the little village of Brios, 
abandoned by all his court; in more 
recent times by Francis I., by the armies 
of Louis XIV., by Napoleon I., and in 
our own generation by Napoleon III., on the occasion of the 
wai With Austria, which was followed by the annexation to 
France of the district of Nice and the beautiful province of 
Savoy. 

Ancient Roman authors make no mention of any military 
road across Mont Cenis. ‘There is reason to suppose that 
this pass was not employed until toward the last days of the 
Republic. Marius and Pompey are regarded as the first 
Roman generals who attempted to lead an army over Mont 
Cenis. Constantine crossed it with his troops in 312, and 
defeated in a defile near Susa the tribes that opposed his 
return to Italy. When King Pepin the Short was on his 
way to assist Pope Stephen III. he encountered the army of 
Astolphe, King of the Lombards, in the defiles of Upper 
Maurienne, pursued it across Mont Cenis, and completely 
routed it after a desperate battle near Susa. From the 
Chronicles of Eginard we learn that when Charlemagne in- 
vaded Italy, to destroy the power of the Lombards, he 
divided his army into two sections. One corps crossed the 
Alps by Mont Joux or St. Bernard, while the other, under 
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estates of the Hospice and again devoted them 
to their former purpose. He, too, it was who 
caused the present building to be erected. 

It is a long building of very simple design, di- 
vided in two by the chapel, which is almost in 
the middle. The larger half of the building, on 
the Savoy side, has long been used as barracks, 
The rooms are immense, and the stabling accom- 
modation is also ample. The part on the Italian 
side forms the Hospice proper, where travelers are 
provided with lodging and refreshment. 

Susa, the ancient Segusio, was the capital of 
the Segusiani when King Cottius made it, under 
Octavius Augustus, the capital of a kingdom 
which was tributary to Rome, and which Nero 
destroyed in the year 60 of our era. 

Susa is built in great part on the right bank of 
the Dora Riparia, not far from the confluence of 
this river with the Cenise. It is situated at an 
altitude of 1,624 feet, at the junction of the two 
important roads of Mont Genévre and Mont 
Cenis, and is shut in on all sides, except on the 
east, by outlying members of the majestic Alpine 
chain. Owing to its position, this town, which 
was formerly of considerable importance, formed, 
during the first ten centuries of the Christian era, 
a centre of strife for the armed nations who were 
in perpetual contention at the foot of the Alps, 
of which it was to some extent one of the keys. 
Romans, Goths, Greeks and Lombards fought 
for it and ravaged it by turns, up to the time 
when Charlemagne included it in the province of 
Turin. It afterward passed under the rule of 
the house of Savoy by the marriage of Adelaide, 
heiress to the marquisate, with Otho, the son of 
Hum bert-aux-Blanches- Mains. 

The following are the most interesting features 
of Susa: The triumphal arch of green marble 
erected by Cottius in honor of Octavius Augustus 
in the year 7 B.c. It is 44 feet in height, 39 feet 
in breadth and 24 feet in depth. The archway 
itself is 29 feet in height, and has a span of 19 
feet. Upon each front there is a pediment ‘sup- 
ported by magnificent fluted columns, the capitals 
of which are adorned with exquisitely carved 
acanthus leaves. The cornice is ornamented 
with a bass-relief in good preservation, except on 
the eastern side, where it has been entirely de- 
stroyed by the weather. Above the cornice is a 
half-effaced inscription which has been deci- 
phered by the savant Scipione Maffei, and which 
is of course a eulogy of the emperor to whom it 
was erected. Atashort distance from the Arch 
of Augustus are two grand arches which no doubt 
formed part of a building that once commanded 
the ancient highway of the Gauls, The Roman- 
esque Church of St. Just, dating from the 
eleventh century, is also deserving of inspection. 
Its form is that of a Greek cross. The choir stalls 
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are ornamented with extremely ancient sculpt- 
ures. In the Chapel of St. Anne is a Holy Fam- 
ily of the school of Raphael, and in that of the 
Virgin a very curious wooden statue of the Prin- 
cess Adelaide, supposed to have been made in the 
twelfth century. But the most interesting object 
in the church is the bronze triptych, a beautiful 
specimen of the medieval workmanship, repre- 
senting the image of the Virgin venerated here 
under the name of Our Lady of Roccia Melone, 
in commemoration of a vow made by an impris- 
oned crusader, named Rothaire, to build a chapel 
to the Virgin on the highest point of the Alps in 
case he recovered his liberty. 

On grand festivals the open space in front of 
the old cathedral is sometimes enlivened by some 
of the costumes of the district, which are now un- 
fortunately becoming ever rarer. The peasant 
women of Gaglione and Novalesa wear a head- 
dress much resembling that worn in the Mauri- 
enne, with high black goffered lace, a ground- 
work of more or less gayly brocaded silk, and red 
ribbons. 

From time to time there passes us a skirt of 
scarlet cloth with bodice and sleeves adorned with 
green facings, colored silk neckerchief, flowered 
chintz apron and lace headdress. This attract- 
ive costume is that of the women of Meana. The 
men still sometimes wear a blue coat with gilt 
buttons, red waistcoat, knee breeches and cocked 
hat. Scarcely half a century ago no respectable 
man would entertain the thought of being mar- 
ried in any other costume. 

On the other side of the valley of Meana, at 
Montpantero, the women wear a skirt of coarse 
white wool trimmed with one row of red rib- 
bons for every hundred francs of dowry they 
will receive. ‘This custom is also prevalent in 
Maurienne. 

The route over Mont Cenis in to Italy prop- 
erly terminates here at Susa. It may be in- 
teresting to append a brief account of the great 
tunnel, the railway route wader the Mont Cenis 
chain. 

On October 25th, 1870, a notable event took 
place, which, however, passed unnoticed by the 
greater part of France, owing to the recent mili- 
tary reverses and to the fact that the invading 
armies were laying siege to the metropolis. The 
event in question was the piercing of Mont Fré- 
jus. At twenty minutes past four in the after- 
noon the marvelous machines which had been at 
work uninterruptedly for more than twelve years 
in the bowels of the earth, nearly 5,000 feet be- 
neath the most elevated point, penetrated through 
the interposing wall of rock, and the following 
day the last barrier separating the two sections of 
the tunnel was removed by blasting. 

There is little need to insist on the immense 
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importance of this work ; its value had been ac- 
curately estimated beforehand, and the years 
which have since elapsed have furnished ample 
proof of its industrial and practical success. 

The Alps had .always been a serious obstacle 
to the commercial relations between France and 
Italy, even when they no longer formed an impass- 
able barrier. Up to the commencement of this 
century there was no carriage road over the 
mountains, and all merchandise had to be trans- 
ported by means of mules. 

Until the month of June, 1868, all traffic across 
Mont Cenis was carried on by means of the exist- 
ing road. But in winter and during rough weather 
considerable time was occupied in the transit ; the 
road over the pass was frequently blocked by ava- 
lanches, and the mountain could then only be 
crossed in sledges. 

In spite of the loss of time which necessa- 
rily resulted from such a state of things the car- 
riage road across Mont Cenis greatly facilitated 
commercial relations between France and Italy. 
The diligence service was excellently conducted, 
and was as rapid as possible, but the state of the 
weather could not be entirely disregarded ; traffic 
was therefore restricted within certain limits, and 
was chiefly confined to the transport of small pack- 
ages of merchandise such as were required to be 
forwarded by express. 

The diligences and wagons for the conveyance 
of goods by road were at length superseded by 
Fell’s railway, of which mention has already been 
made. 

Although this constituted a considerable ad- 
vance in the means of locomotion, it could only 
be regarded as temporary, and the very light con- 
struction of the line rendered it much less useful 
than it would have been if more powerful loco- 
motives could have been employed on it. 

It ig easy to understand that the opening of the 
tunnel, permitting as it did of the transportation 
of unlimited quantities of merchandise in the 
most rapid manner, was destined to exercise an 
important influence upon the commerce of the 
two nations, and that it fully justified the ex- 
pectations of the authors of the work and the re- 
joicings which greeted its accomplishment on 
October 25th, 1870. 

A few days after the borjng was completed a 
festival was held in celebration of the event. 
This was but just to the workmen, whose arduous 
labors had been crowned by so brilliant a success. 
Sad as the state of France then was, Frenchmen 
had not lost all interest in this magnificent un- 
dertaking, conceived in propitious times but 
brought to a successful conclusion in an era of 
calamity. 

The length of the Mont Cenis tunnel in a 
straight line, as first made, was 13,364 yards, or 
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about seven and a half miles. In consequence of 
various deviations from the original track, ren- 
dered necessary by different causes, the length of 
tunnel which the trains now traverse is 14,951 
yards. 

Its altitude at the Modane end is 3,802 feet ; at 
the highest point, 4,245 feet ; and at the Bardo- 
necchia end, 4,236 feet. The Mont Cenis tunnel 
runs from northwest to southeast, from Modane 
to Bardonecchia. It traverses the following strata 
of rocks: 1. The strata of granular limestone 
forming the base of the system and constituting 
the Italian slope of the mountain through which 
the tunnel is bored, 10,272 yards. 2. The strata 
of massive limestone, in part thrown out of posi- 
tion, near the Col d’Arionda, 386 yards. 3. The 
strata of quartz rock above Modane, one of the 
sections which gave the most trouble, owing to 
the hardness of the rock, 420 yards. 4. Deposits 
of anthracite near the Savoy end, 2,270 yards. 
The difficulties encountered were greater on the 
Modane side than on the Bardonecchia side, ow- 
ing to the occurrence of quartz rocks, sandstone 
and pudding stone, while on the Italian side gran- 
ular limestones, easily pierced, were chiefly met 
with. 

The Modane entrance to the tunnel is 344 feet 
above the river channel; the Bardonecchia end 
is on a level with the river on that side. On the 
north side the gradient is 25 in 1,000, while on 
the souti side it is the minimum necessary to 
allow water to flow off, 0.5 in 1,000. The sum- 
mit of the mountain is about 5,900 feet above the 
tunnel. There is a double line of rails through 
the tunnel, with a footpath on either side. The 
height of the tunnel interiorly is 19.6 feet, its 
breadth 26.2 feet at the spring of the arch, and 
25.9 feet at the base of the jambstones. At Modane 
the arch is semicircular, while at Bardonecchia it 
is of ellipticaiform. The stone lining of the tun- 
nel has a thickness of from 1.7 to 3.2 feet, accord- 
ing to the pressure ofthe earth. We may ad 
that the tunnel is illuminated by gas lamps at in- 
tervals of about 500 yards, each indicating the dis- 
tance in kilometers. 

The Modane mouth of the turmnel is 500 feet 
above the bottom of the valley and about 300 
yards from the railway station. The problem of 
connecting the railway line with the tunnel has 
been solved by means of a great loop, which reas- 
cends the valley to within two miles of Charmaix, 
rounds the village of Modane, which it encircles, 
and returns toward the mountain slope, ascending 
gradually till it gains the elevation of the great 
tunnel, which it reached through a small gallery 
490 yards in length previous to the alterations in 
the direction of the line carried out in 1881. The 
total length of this great loop or ring between the 
railway station of Modane and the mouth of the 
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tunnel was 5,975 yards, its least breadth was 320 


yards, and its greatest 750 yards. 


Engineering science is making such rapid prog- 
ress that mountain railways have become famil- 
iar to us, and they have been even constructed in 
corkscrew shape, as at the St. Gothard. But in 
1871 the traveler was little accustomed to being 
whirled around in this fashion. On leaving the 
railway station he saw on his right the village of 
Modane; then, after traversing 2,000 yards of 
cuttings and tunnels, he still saw it on his right, 
and looked down on it from a height of 130 feet. 
‘'wo kilometers further on, looking down into 
the valley, he again recognized with surprise the 
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emerges the slender Aiguille de Doron (10,269 
feet), a peak standing out in advance of the 
group of mountains behind which extend the 
magnificent glaciers of Chaviére and the Vanoise. 

We now cross the torrent of St. Antoine by a 
metal bridge, and immediately afterward enter 
the extreme curve of the loop, which, with a ra- 
dius of 375 yards, has a length of 1,380 yards. 
This curve includes a tunnel nearly 600 yards in 
length, above which flows the same torrent of St. 
Antoine that we crossed a few moments previ- 
ously. A little further on another gallery 30 
yards long affords passage under the Rieu Roux, 
and on issuing from it we suddenly leave the old 
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buildings of Modane station, which he had left 
shortly before. The effect was very striking, es- 
pecially to travelers who, coming from Italy, and 
issuing from the tunnel, found themselves at a 
height of more than 300 feet above the valley, 
with its railway station and numerous other 
buildings. 

Since November, 1881, the old route is fol- 
lowed for a distance of about two miles and a 
half. We first cross the torrent of Rieu Roux, 
whose waters possess well-marked incrusting prop- 
erties. Leaving the village of Modane on our 
right, we see on our left a pretty valley, near 
which stand some gypseous rocks projecting in 
the form of dikes. Above them, on the horizon, 


route and enter, 200 yards further on, a tunnel 
1,700 yards in length, bored in 1881, and which 
enters the great tunnel 696 yards from the orig- 
inal head of the tunnel, which is now abandoned, 
though constructed in a very imposing style. 

The new head of the tunnel has been con- 
structed without architectural embellishment. It 
is moreover completely masked by the protective 
walls with which it was found necessary to sur- 
round it, and which dwarf it entirely. 

If the decorations are nearly the same as on the 
other side of the tunnel, the scene itself has nev- 
ertheless undergone a slight change. We are on 
Italian territory, and the sonorous cry of Bardo- 
necchia ! Bardonecchia ! resounds in our ears. 














“HE BENT FORWARD ; THE MIST DISAPPEARED—IT WAS BUT DUST.” 


JOHN ELTON’S SKULL. 
A GHOSTLY STORY FOUNDED ON FACT. 


By Dororny Q. 


‘‘T WILLED you my skull long years ago, old 
fellow, and it is my earnest wish that you should 
have it. I’ve smiled on your efforts in life, and 
I want to grin on them after I die. Promise me, 
Doc, that you will have no sentimental prejudices 
against my cranium, and will accept it as a me- 
mento of my loyal regard for you while living. 
And I promise you, Carol, if there is such a 
thing possible as getting back here, after I have 
dropped this muddy vesture of decay, I shall 
come to you in spite of heaven or hades. So if 
the doctor has my skull you will have convincing 
proof that there is such a thing as the astral body, 
as the speaker was trying to prove to-night.” 

Vol. XXXI., No. 6—46. 


A spasm of pain contracted the winsome face of 
John Elton’s wife as her husband finished his 
merry banter. He kissed her lightly, saying: 

“‘Don’t look at me that way when I appear— 
you'll frighten the ghost—and I shall try to come 
to you looking as handsome as I do now, and 
not embarrass you in company, as did the spirit 
of Lindley Murray his devoted friend, who asked, 
in a subdued, reverential whisper, ‘ Lindley, are 
you there ?’ and the spirit of the great gramma- 
rian answered, reassuringly, ‘I are.’” 

‘John, never mind about your spirit and 
skull,” said the doctor, abruptly. ‘I hope I 
shall never have your braincase ; and I am sure 
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Carol would much rather see you than your 
spirit, unconscionable wag that you are. Tell 
me what the learned president of the Esoteric 
Societv talked on to-night ?” 

‘Well, the subject of astral light was discussed 
at length. Found out that it is a universal and 
ethereal element that surrounds everybody, on 
which we reflect ourselves and our thoughts, and 
on which the mediums read our past, present and 
{ 


future—for a dollar and upward. Each one col- 


ors the astral light with his own personality. If 
John explained flippantly. ‘*Tt is the substance 
upon which thought is transmitted. It was on 
the astral light that Bishop saw the thoughts of 
his experimenters. Take all that with a big grain 
of salt—a mine, in fact ; but take this with com- 
forting unction to thy soul, namely, the presi- 
dent's explanation of the causes of forgetfulness. 
One cause which particularly pleased me is due to 


it has a blue cast, the person is in a very low state,” 


_the mental influence that is pervading our planet 


at this time. Uranus is now in the part of the 
earth's path that governs the brain and the intel- 
lectual faculties. Its influence is spiritual, and 
its effect is to separate the tendencies of the mind 
from ordinary habits of thought and turn them 
toward spiritual science. This of course obstructs 
the brain, and the most clear-headed thinkers 
will often find that at times the brain refuses to 
act—that is the reason I forget to mail your let- 
ters, Carol, dear. You see, I am not responsible, 
it is Uranus : address your next curtain lecture to 
that heavenly body, not to this one,” said John, 
patting his breast with complacent satisfaction. 
‘** But to return to the influence of Uranus, which 
is affecting the literature of the day : Even the 
newspapers have columns on spiritual science. 
East and west, and north and south, hypnotism, 
spiritualism, mind cure and occult powers are 
Even wise little 


Carol is ready to dispense with drugs, dectors, 


written of in essay and novel 


dis-ease and death, and declares there are none— 
Think 


of it, Doe ; you and Til have to get an organ to 


doctors excepted—unless you think so. 


griud—your occupation will soon be gone. 

Iam a living exponent of the power of the 
mind over the body,” said Carol, triumphantly. 
‘“* From a weak, nervous invalid I have become a 
strong, happy, healthful woman.” 

* And a thing of beauty and jaw forever on 
this mind power,” said John, whirling her toward 
the door, ‘*Tll take Carol home and save your 
life. Doe ; her eloquent e is inexhaustible on this 
subject. 

Laughing like two children, they passed out of 
the door. 

The doctor looked after them with a very hun- 


gry light in his eyes; he was very fond of John, 


and very unconsciously to his conscientious soul 


had grown very fond of John’s wife. He squelched 
his envious longings, saying aloud, as if to con- 
vince himself of the truth of his convictions, 
‘Neither would be half as delightful without 
the other. They are chummy comrades—a rare 
thing in man and wife. They set each other off 
capitally, She has sweetness and depth, and the 
two finest characteristics of woman—sympathy 
and judgment, and a delicious dash of winsome, 
boyish Vivi ity about her that makes her a good 
companion, and puts John on his mettle. He 
shines in her presence as he does nowhere else. 
God bless them ! God bless them !” said the doctor, 
with fervent resignation, as he settled down to his 
dry-as-dust medical works. 
* * * * * * 

Was it a premonition of death that impelled 
John Elton’s mocking merriment the night 
before ? Twenty-four hours from the time he 
left the doctor’s office he lay cold in death. He 
was one of the unfortunates who were drowned 
in the disaster which overtook the local train at 
the Oakland drawbridge. 

* * . * * * 

After five years had passed Carol consented to 
marry the doctor, her former husband's dearest 
friend. They were married one cheery morning 
in October, and went directly to the doctor's 
home. 

The first evening of their married life was 
sadly unpropitious. A dreary San Francisco fog, 
that with insidious cold chills the very marrow, 
hung over the city; the wind moaned dismally 
around the corners of the house. A bright fire 
burned cheerily within the doctor’s study, which 
was a very attractive one for such a grave-eyed 
medico. The firelight sported over the richly 
carved chairs, and danced in shadowy abandon 
over the polished floor, losing itself for a moment 
in the soft Persian rugs, to leap forth again in 
fantastic movement over the jeweled porfiéres, 
changing them by its shadowy witchery to Argus- 
eyed Magi whose every eye gleamed with a dusky 
radiance. 

The doctor and Carol were sitting in the fire- 
light, talking of the past. Carol was speaking 
tenderly of John, unconscious of her cruel want 
of tact in so doing. She hoped he smiled on 
their union. “If he can,” she said, dubiously. 
‘‘He never came back, and I tried to help him. 
I went to medium after mediuin, and I always 
heard stuff that John in his most sportive mood 
would never be guilty of uttering.” 

‘*We know this life, dearest,” said the doctor. 
“It’s a brief life at best; let us live it the best 
way we know how: give and get all the joy we 
can, and be ready for whatever death may reveal. 
Let us live for the living, for the dead are beyond 
our ken.” 
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Just then they heard a strange noise, a shuf- 
fling sound as of a blind man slowly and timidly 
feeling his way along a wall. They listened, and 
it stopped. 

‘*T feel so nervous !’”’ Carol said. ‘I feel as if 
some unearthly presence was near.” 

‘** Nonsense, dearest. It was because we visited 
the past. Forget the past, ignore the future and 
embrace the present,” he said, with a tender ef- 
fort to be jocund as he kissed her. Somewhat 
reassured, she smiled back at him, and he quoted, 
lightly, ‘*1t was the wind, and nothing more.” 

The sound came again, and Carol said, with an 
hysterical laugh: ‘Ill see if there isn’t a raven. 
Where is the marble bust of Pallas ? Ah, here it 
is!” and she walked toward the é/agére, pointing 
to a bust of the goddess of medicine, saying, 
gayly, ‘* Let’s find the raven.” 

Suddenly her attention was attracted to a 
strange reflection in the long mirror. Horror of 
horrors! She saw a skull, seemingly moving 
through the air, coming stealthily toward her, 
She turned toward it, and saw that it was slowly 
creeping to the edge of the ebony table on which 
it rested. 

As Carol recognized the skull her blood fairly 
curdled with terror. She clutched her husvand’s 
sleeve, and with dilating eyes and trembling fin- 
gers pointed to it, trying to speak, but her voice 
died on her lips. The doctor stood transfixed by 
the uncanny sight, inwardly upbraiding himself 
that he had forgotten to remove the unsightly 
thing, but offering no word of comfort. 

The diabolical reflection in the glass on one 
side, and on the other side the sinister reality, 
ghastly beyond description, with the flickering 
gleams of firelight playing on it, stunned him 
with bewilderment for the moment. They both 
watched it in breathless expectancy, fascinated 
and controlled by a supernatural dread, 

The words, ‘‘I shall come to you in spite of 
heaven or hades,” rang in Carol’s memory. As 
the skull tottered on the edge of the table its hid- 
eous teeth seemed to part in a fiendish smile. 
Wringing her hands in a frenzy of fright, Carol 
fell swooning to the floor, As she did so the 
skull gave an inarticulate click of joy, and then 
leaped toward her, and fell between her fair neck 
and face, and swaying there, entangled itself in 
her loosened hair, and seemed to snug up the cav- 
ernous hollows of its ghastly cheek to fit the 
soft contour of her own, 

The doctor saw a mist arise, and all the old- 
wife tales of materialization he had ever heard or 
dreamed of surged through his overwrought 
brain. Doubling himself as for some mighty effort, 
he bent forward ; the mist disappeared—it was 
but dust. Ife made a frantic clutch at the grin- 
ning skull, which seemed to glare with a triumph- 


ant menace. He grasped it with an ironlike 
grip; it fell apart, and—a poor little mouse, 
blinded by fright, sprang into his bosom. 


NOT TO BE CAUGHT. 
By Davip Ker, 

THERE is a well-known passage of a great Eng- 
lish humorist, often quoted as an unsurpassable 
feat of cool impudence. At a London ball, one 
young man remarks to another: ‘* Who on earth 
is that girl yonder, with those enormous shoul- 
ders ? How I wish some one would slap them !” 

‘That girl, sir, is my niece,” interposes a 
passer-by, fiercely; ‘‘and my name is Blades, 
sir !” 

** Well, then, Blades, slap your niece’s shoul- 
ders,” retorts the unabashed joker; ‘‘ she deserves 
it, *pon my soul she does !” 

Even this masterpiece, however, falls short of 
another exploit of the same kind, preserved in 
the sober record of history instead of the page of 
witty romance. At a ball given in Paris shortly 
before the outbreak of the French Revolution 
there appeared in French fashionable society for 
the first time a fresh-looking young abbé, who 
had just completed his course at a theological 
seminary, and in whose sleek, handsome, placidly 
simple face the keenest eye could have seen no 
foreshadowing of that unserupulous ability which 
was one day to attach to the name of Prince 
Talleyrand the reputation of being the keenest 
statesman and the greatest liar in all Christen- 
dom. 

Talleyrand had been only a few minutes in the 
room when a general buzz of excitement among 
the guests heralded the arrival of a lady of the 
blood royal, whose name had already figured 
prominently in so many popular scandals, both 
social and political, that*it had become a byword 
not only in Paris, but throughout the whole of 
France. Instead of lowering his eyes reverently 
as she entered, lrke all the rest of the company, 
the young abbé looked fixedly at her, and said, in 
a tone of such intense significance as only a 
Frenchman could command: ‘ Ah!” 

A shudder ran through the whole assembly, 
and the great lady, flushing up like a stormy 
sunset, turned fiercely upon him, and asked, with 
a menacing air: ‘* Monsieur, what did you mean 
by that ‘Ah’ which you uttered when I entered 
the room ?” 


** Pardon me, your royal highness,” replied the 
future diplomatist, with a low bow, ‘‘I did not 
say ‘Ah’—I said ‘Oh !’” 

The bystanders looked as if they would gladly 
have sunk into the earth, while Talleyrand’s 
smooth, ruddy face wore an expression of sweet 
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and childlike innocence worthy of one of Raffa- 
elle’s cherubim. The princess glared at him for 
a moment like a tiger at bay; but, furious as she 
was, she could find absolutely nothing to lay hold 
of in this extraordinary apology, and turned 


haughtily away. From that moment Tailleyrand‘s 
reputation was established, and thenceforth he 
enjoyed to the very day of his death the well- 
merited renown of being the ‘‘ coolest hand” in 
all France. 


HYMN. 


(From the French of Lamartine.) 


A HYMN more, O my lyre! 
Praise to the God above, 
Of joy, and life, and love, 

Sweeping its strings of fire! 


Oh, who the speed of bird and wind 

And sunbeam’s glance will lend to me, 
That, soaring upward, I may find 

My resting place and home in Thee ? 
Thou, whom my soul, ’midst doubt and gloom, 

Adoreth with a fervent flame- 
Mysterious Spirit! unto whom 

Pertain nor sign nor name! 


Swiftly my lyre’s soft murmurs go 

Up from the cold and joyless earth, 
Back to the God who bade them flow, 

Whose moving spirit sent them forth; 
But as for me, O God! for me, 

The lowly creature of Thy will, 
Lingering and sad, I sigh to Thee, 

An earth-bound pilgrim still! 


Was not my spirit born to shine 

Where yonder stars and suns are glowing ? 
To breathe with them the light divine, 

From God’s own holy altar flowing ? 
To be, indeed, whate’er the soul 

In dreams hath thirsted for so long— 
A portion of heaven’s glorious whole 

Of loveliness and song ? 


O watchers of the stars of night, F 

Who breathe their fire as we the air— 
Suns, thunders, stars and rays of light, 

Oh, say, is He, the Eternal, there ? 
Bend there around His awful throne 

The seraph’s glance, the angel’s knee ? 
Or are thy inmost depths His own, 

O wild and mighty sea? 


Thoughts of my soul! how swift ye go— 
Swift as the eagle’s glance of fire, 
Or arrows from the archer’s bow— 
To the far aim of your desire! 
Thought after thought, ye thronging rise, 
Like spring doves from the startled wood, 
Be..ring like them your sacrifice 
Of music unto God! 


And shall there thoughts of joy and love 
Come back again no more to me— 
Returning, like the Patriarch’s dove, 
Wing-weary, from the eternal sea, 
To bear within my longing arms 
The promise bough of kindlier skies, 
Plucked from the green, immortal palms 
Which shadow paradise ? 


All-moving Spirit! freely forth, 

At Thy command, the strong wind goc: 
Its errand to the passive earth ; 

Nor art can stay, nor strength oppose, 
Until it folds its weary wing 

Once more within the hand divine: 
So, weary of each earthly thing, 

My spirit turns to Thine! 


Child of the sea, the mountain stream 
From its dark caverns hurries on 
Ceaseless, by night and morning’s beam, 
By evening’s star and noontide’s sun— 
Until at last it sinks to rest, 
O’erwearied, in the waiting sea, 
And moans upon its mother’s breast ; 
So turns my soul to Thee! 


O Thou who bidd’st the torrent flow, 
Who lendest wings unto the wind— 
Mover of all things! where art Thou ? 
Oh, whither shall I go to find 
The secret of Thy resting place ? 
Is there no holy wing for me, 
That, soaring, I may search The space 
Of highest heaven for Thee ? 


Oh, would I were as free to rise, 
As leaves on autumn’s whirlwind borne, 
The arrowy light of sunset skies, 


Or sound, or ray, or star of morn, 
Which me™s in heaven at twilight’s close, 
Or augtitt which soars unchecked and free, 
Through earth and heaven—that I might lore 
Myself in finding Thee! 
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By RIcHArpD B. 


It would be simply impossible to picture Wel- 
lington in Egypt telling his veterans that from 
the height of the pyramids forty centuries looked 
down upon them. Yet this is precisely what 
Bonaparte said to his veteran French battalions. 
Wellington’s men would have got no perceptible 
idea from such phrases. They were on the spot 
to obey orders, and they were ready, if the order 
eame, to blow up the pyramids and leave the 
centuries to look down from some other elevation. 
And it is doubtful if Bonaparte’s legions had any 
definite conception of the meaning of what was 
said tothem. But they were of a mold to be im- 
pressed and carried away by grand, mysterious ut- 
terances, and we know with what results. 

It is only a few years, comparatively, since 
we have ceased to regard the French through 
English spectacles, Our fathers, with bitter feel- 
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ings toward Great Britain, were English in their 
nature and by education. We came up under 
these influences, and we are, in fact, only just be- 
coming free from English prejudice. France and 
England for centuries were engaged in almost 
perpetual contests. During the hundred years 
which preceded the peace of 1815 the two coun- 
tries were involved in war nearly all the time, 
with brief periods of a hollow truce, really more 
blighting than war itself. It is not to be won- 
dered at that the two nations so long regarded 
each other with detestation, as well as with con- 
tempt, and that our judgments should have been 
largely influenced through ideas conveyed by 
English history and literature. All this is now 
happily at an end, at least with most of us. We 
no longer employ the early English definition of 
a Frenchman, “A fellow who plays on the fiddle 
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and eats frogs,” any more than we dub England 
‘ Perfidious Albion,” or call its inhabitants ** Eng- 
lish swine.” More than this, we recognize that 
in many respects France to-day leads the world 
in civilization and in culture. We are engaged 
in a happy interchange of what is thought worth 
appropriating from each ‘other, greatly to the 
benefit of both countries. For all that, the 
French belong to the Latin, we to the Saxon, race ; 
and we must first comprehend what seems to us 
fantastic and extravagant in the French nature 
before we can appreciate their acts and achieve- 
ments, 

These observations the reader will please accept 
as a sort of caveat, while I undertake, in a brief 
way, to give some account of the life and char- 
acteristics of one of the most extraordinary men 
France has produced, 

One of the most ancient streets in the quaint 
old Burgundian town of Macon, in the Depart- 
ment of the Saone and Loire, is the Rue des Ursu- 
lines. No. 18 of this street marks a three-storied 
house whose architecture is of the beginning of 
the fifteenth century. Over the door a marble 
slab has been inserted with the following inserip- 
tion. We give it in English : 

‘Here was born Alphonse-Marie de Prat de Lamartine 
the 2ist of October, 1790." 


During the unhappy events of the Franco-Prus- 


S 1 W ar, an | the subse quer t excitements which 


stirred the people in their desperate struggle for 
il public, the name of Lamartine seems almost 


to be lost sight of. But on a sudden, when the 
month of October, 1890, came, all France was 
roused into extraordinary action to celebrate the 
ecutenary of his birth. Four days were set aside 
for this object. The 18th of October was devoted 
to the memory of the statesman; the 19th, to the 
pot: the 20th, to his domestic life ; and the 21st, 
to his religious writings. We shall allude pres- 
ently more at length to these brilliant pageants, 
for such we may eall them ; first, endeavoring sto 
fill in the portion of the gap of one hundred 
years which covers his life. 

England had for centuries been working out 
the problem of constitutional government by slow 
degrees, wherein were bloody wars and_ shifting 
of monarchies and the chopping off the heads of 
kings, queens, princes and nobles from time to 
time, as occasion served. For France there had 
been no such gradual advance toward freedom, 
but, on the contrary, the gloom of a hopeless serv- 
itude appeared to grow deeper and deeper till the 
sufferings of the oppressed broke down all bar- 
riers, and guilty and innocent were crushed in 
the irresistible and terrible career of vengeance. 

Lamartine was born in the very throes of the 
French Revolution. His father was a chevalier, 
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and attached by military rank to the King’s 
Guard. His mother was daughter of the Intend- 
ant General of Finance of the Due d’Orleans, 
whose son, Louis Philippe, was afterward ‘ King 
of the French.” She was of a refined, gentle, 
sensitive nature, and to her we can trace the qual- 
ities that were displayed in her son. Shortly 
after the outbreak of the Revolution her husband 
was arrested and imprisoned till the fall of Rob- 
espierre. Mme. de Lamartine kept a journal of 
her domestic life, which her son permitted to be 
published shortly before nis death. This journal 
has, singularly enough, lately been translated into 
English, simultaneously in England and America. 
It is exceedingly simple and unpretending, yet 
very interesting in its exhibition of the daily do- 
mestic life in cultivated French families. It 
seems that M. de Lamartine had been imprisoned 
in Micon, where the family resided. The great 
danger was that he would be transferred to Lyons, 
where an immediate trial and the guillotine would 
await him. ‘Taking with her the little Alphonse, 
then two years old, Mme. de Lamartine sought 
an interview with the commandant of the prison 
where her husband was incarcerated. She was 
courteously received, She pleaded very hard for 
her husband’s retention at Micon. During the 
interview the commandant, attracted by the ap- 
pearance of the child, took him up and placed 
him on his knee. His mother made an involun- 
tary motion to prevent it. ‘ Repnblicans also 
have children,” said the officer quietiy, as he no- 
ticed the gesture. Mme. de Lamartine received 
no special encouragement from this interview, but 
her husband was not removed from Micon, and at 
the waning of the Revolution was set at liberty. 

Young Alphonse received from his mother an 
earnest religious training, but his first experience 
in education does not appear to have been very 
promising. His tutor was a jolly priest who had 
forgotten all his Latin, knew more about a gun 
than his breviary, and preferred to follow the 
hounds to setting tasks for his pupil. The youth 
was at length sent to the Jesuit college at Belley. 
We have shortly after an account in Mme. de 
Lamartine’s journal which tells us that ‘* Al- 
phonse ran away from school, taking two of his 
companions with him. THe was disposed at first 
to resist capture, and it was with difficulty he 
could be induced to make a proper apology when 
taken back.” 

The account of the youth’s progress at the 
seminary is meagre. It does not appear that he 
was a hard student or that his reading was exten- 
sive, it being confined to an odd medley, to wit: 
the ‘* Paul and Virginia” of St. Pierre, Le 
Brun’s translation of ‘Jerusalem Delivered,” 
‘* Tacitus,” ‘* Ossian,” “ The Genius of Christi- 


anity,” “ Mme. de Genlis,” and ‘*The Imitation 
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of Christ ” of Thomas 4 Kempis. This last was 
the gift of his mother, and was an inseparable 
companion. The vague and nebulous poetry of 
«Ossian always excited his admiration. He kept 
his ** Tacitus” by his side because he gloried in the 
Romans ; the story of ‘* Paul and Virginia” was 
read and reread and read again ; the ‘ Imitation 
of Christ,” so pure and so holy in its religious 
teachings, was especially suited to his clean, 
spiritual nature. The young man’s first poetical 
effort, which attracted little notice, was his adieu 
to the college at Belley, on leaving that institu- 
tion. Some time after, when he was about 
twenty, his father sent him on his travels. He 
made an extensive tour through Italy, spending 
a winter at Rome and a summer at Naples. He 
apparently had a carte blanche so far as his move- 
ments and actions were concerned, for at Naples 
he mixed among the rude fishermen of the place, 
enjoying the wildest liberty. From this date the 
young man’s career as a poet commences. While 
at Naples a young girl fell desperately in love 
with him, whom he idealized later as ‘ Graziella.” 
The poem is remarkable for its poetical beauty, 
but conveys a very poor idea of the youth him- 
self. He appears in the light of a cold, egotistical 
dandy, who in a condescending manner permits 
himself to be adored. It is only when this charm- 
ing and graceful creature dies of a broken heart 
that he unbends and weeps upon her tomb. That 
is the scope of the poem. It is anticipating, I 
know, but in order to relieve the reader from any 
excess of sympathy, I will say here that ‘* Grazi- 
ella” is purely and absolutely a work of the im- 
agination, and that the germ of the original in- 
spiration was one of the ordinary cigar girls with 
which Naples abounds, 

At the end of three years young Lamartine re- 
turned from his tour. This was toward the close 
of Bonaparte’s career, and upon his retirement to 
Elba he joined the bodyguard of Louis XVIII. 
On the Emperor’s return and during the Hundred 
Days Lamartine went to Savoy. At Aix he meta 
beautiful young creole, who was his first genuine 
living inspiration. She was born in Santo Do- 
mingo, and had been previously married at seven- 
teen to an old man. Under the title of ‘‘ Elvira,” 
and inspired by an elevated spiritual love, Lamar- 
tine gave to the world one of the most exquisite 
poems in the French language. Returning to 
Paris, he frequented constantly the best society, 
but claimed, something after the style of Lord 
Byron, but with none of his affected disdain, to 
prefer solitude. “I am an Oriental,” he would 
say, ‘‘and shall die such. The solitude of the 
desert, of the sea, the mountains, intercourse with 
nature, one woman to adore, one friend to con- 
verse with.” Nothwithstanding these assertions, 
it should be observed that he enjoved to the ull 


the charms and faseinations of Parisian life, 
transported to the seventh heaven by the love of 
his ** Elvira.” Three years later the two revis- 
ited Aix, and there she fell sick and died. It was 
the loss of his mistress that evoked those exqui- 
site poetical productions which in France at once 
placed their author on the highest pinnacle of 
fame. These were ‘“ Isolation,” ‘* The Lake,” 
“The Crucifix,” all showing the intense grief of 
the poet. They were almost immediately fol- 
lowed by his ‘‘ First Meditations.” In fecalling 
the loss of ‘* Elvira,” Lamartine produced per- 
haps his most exquisite and touching lines. We 
quote the following from an English translation, 
in which, however, it is impossible to render the 
delicate tenderness of the original. The scene is 
at the ** Lake”; the poet solitary, indulging in 
dreams of the past : 


‘*A thousand beauteous phantoms of my brain 
Spring into life and loveliness again ; 
A dark-blue eye upon me seems to shine, 
And a soft hand to link itself with mine, 
And ringlets, by the whirling motion driven, 
Brush ‘cross my face as sweetest winds of heaven. 
Here faded flowers are falling at my feet, 
And lips like rubies my own name repeat.” 


The publication of the poems created the great- 
est excitement throughout France. People had 
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become fatigued with the dry monotony of the po- 
etry of the eighteenth century. Now love was made 
a new language, pure and spiritual, un- 
grosser sentiments of the poets which 
At twenty-nine Lamartine’s name 
was in everybody’s mouth. His verses were quoted 
on the public promenades, in the salons and at the 
theatres. Seated under the trees in the gardens, 
groups would be seen reading the Meditations. 
The young were enraptured to recognize a lan- 
guage which appealed directly to the soul. Older 
persons, as they read, sighed with regret that 
youth no longer re- 
to them that 
they might indulge in 
a full appreciation of 
these new and refined 
revelations. The 
newspapers overflowed 
ITere 
is one extract: ‘ The 
and the vast 
surface of a peaceful 
ocean without 


to speak 
like the 


preceded him. 


mained 


with adulations. 
heavens 


bounds 
Ile 
swims, he flies, he ut- 
ters the plaint of the 
swan, as he sails along 
upon 
white wings. 


are his domain. 


his outspread 
He 
alights rarely upon the 
earth, and soon takes 
flight again.” 

In 1823, four years 
after the death of 
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“Elvira,” Lamartine 
married at Geneva a 
young and accomplished 
and very charming 
English girl, Miss Eliza 
Marianne Bruce, whom 
he had met the previous 
year in Switzerland, 
and who had, with all 
the world, been carried 
away by the productions 
of the poet. The lady 
was an heiress in her 
own right, and brought 
to her husband a very 
large fortune. ‘The 
marriage was a happy 
one, and through a long 
life the two enjoyed 
great domestic felicity. 
In France a political 
career is open to men of 
letters, unlike the cus- 
tom in England and in 
America. Shortly after his marriage Lamartine 
was sent as Secretary of Legation to the Neapoli- 
tan Court, and later was appointed Chargé d’Af- 
faires at the same point. His residence in Italy 
was not apparently very agreeable to him; for 
while there he wrote what he called a ‘‘ Continu- 
ation of the Pilgrimage of Childe Harold,” imi- 
tating Byron’s general manner and poetical con- 
struction. Lis address to Italy, commencing, 
‘ Land the blood of their 


where the sons have not 


ancestors, 


Where the soil is old and the men are borr old,” 
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is one of the severest arraignments that words can 
express. ‘lhe impression produced by its publi- 
cation was so strong that a Colonel Pepe, of the 
Italian Army, challenged the poet. The parties 
met ; Lamartine was wounded in the wrist, which 
brought the contest to an end. 

On his return to Paris Lamartine published his 
** Political and Religious Harnionies.” ‘Their 
beauty and charm fully sustained his previous 
reputation, but the work produced a strong cur- 
rent of criticism from skeptical and practical 
nfinds. ‘Sublimation sublimated!” exclaimed 


time president of the Academy, and welcomed 
the poet in a happy address, in which he mildly 
reproached him for sacrificing poetry to a polit- 
ical career. 

In the same year Lamartine was appointed 
Minister to Greece. While on his way to his post 
news reached him of the Revolution of 1830, and 
of the dethronement of Charles X. and the ac- 
cession of Louis Philippe. He returned to France 
immediately, and offered himself as a candidate 
for the Assembly to the voters at Toulon. His 
answer to an address of the deputation which 
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one. ‘Absolutely foreign to anything human,” 
was another criticism. ‘‘ Empty vaporing,” re- 
marked a well-known skeptic, who added: ‘It 
is the Gloria Patri spread out in two volumes.” 
These censures had little weight, for on the 
publication of the ‘‘ Harmonies” Lamartine was 
elected a member of the Trench Academy—be- 
coming one of the forty “ Immortals”—in the 
place of the Count Daru, who had just died. It 
fell, therefore, to him, as the last chosen, to de- 
liver the discourse upon the deceased Academi- 
cian. It was a distinguished performance, at- 
tracting universal attention. Cuvier was at the 


waited upon him was in so high a poetical strain 
that, although the poetry was of the best, he lost 
his election. Disgusted with his failure, Lamar- 
tine prepared for his famous voyage to the Kast. 
He chartered a commodious vessel, furnished it 
extravagantly with supplies, and with presents to 
be used on his trip, and set sail with his wife and 
only child, a little daughter nearly ten years old, 
together with a large suite of attendants. His 
course was that of a triumphant monarch. The 
newspapers told of his interviews with the Sultan, 
of the presents he gave, of the grants bestowed 
by the latter (which proved either worthless or 
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imaginary), of his visits to the various Arab 
chiefs, and of his lavish expenditures. 

It was at this period that the strangely eccentric 
sixier of the Earl of Chatham, the Lady Esther 
Stanhope, had taken up her abode among the 
Arabs in the solitudes of Lebanon. She posed as 
a modern pythoness, held daily communication 
with the stars and the whole planetary system, 
and by her weird life and extraordinary claims to 
supernatural communications inspired the na- 
tives with awe, and all educated people who vis- 
ited her with a remarkable interest. 

To a nature like Lamartine’s the character of 
such a person had a special charm, and he re- 
solved to see her. Leaving his wife and daughter 
at Beyroot, he pushed on to the abode of the 
prophetess. He found her magnificently arrayed 
in yellow cashmere with a white turban, smoking 
an Oriental pipe of enormous length. 


graciously received. 


He was 
After consulting the stars 
and the heavenly signs, an examination was made 
of the lines of his hand, which she termed the 
‘‘mysterious geography of passion and destiny.” 
Then the oracle spoke. ‘It is all finished with 
Europe,” she said. ‘* France alone has a great 
mission still to accomplish. 


in it and be 


You will participate 
raised to the height of power.” 
These utterances produced a tremendous im- 
He put faith in the pre- 
Ile determined to return to a political 


pression on the poet. 
] 

diction. 
career, Which he had previously resolved to aban- 
don. A melancholy event confirmed this deci- 
His only child—his little daughter Julia— 


mm til 


sion. 
died at Beyroot, and the unhappy parents, sor- 
row-stricken, made their way back to France. 
Shortly after Lamartine published his * Vovage 
in the East.” He had of late divided 


hetween prose and 
i 


his time 
but, 
prose largely 
The prices paid for his works 
enormous, and helped to make up the de- 
ficiency in his finances, 


poetical productions . 


with his new career before him, 


predominated. 


were 


which were becoming 
formidable, notwithstanding his wife’s large fort- 
une, Which was gradually melting away under the 
extravagant nature of his expenditures. 

We come entitled the 
Second Epoch in Lamartine’s life, which begins 


now to what may be 
with his political career as a Member of the 
Assembly after the Revolution of 1830. 
at heart a republican, 


He was 
He had no sympathy with 
the arbitrary rule of Bonaparte. He was a youth 
on his travels during the career of the Emperor, 
and was glad to welcome back the dethroned 
King, and, as we have seen, almost at once en- 
tered upon diplomatic service. The corruptions 
of the court of Louis XVIIL. and of his successor, 
Charles X., led him to give a quiet adherence to 
the government of Louis Philippe. He was soon 
elected a Member of the Assembly. He proclaimed 
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himself independent and conservative, leaving 
himself free to sanction the measures of the gov- 
ernment or to oppose them. ‘This provoked the 
remark that he was the chief of a party composed 
only of himself. His speeches were in the high- 
est degree eloquent, and he was listened to by the 
Chamber with rapt attention, but his language 
was too poetical to carry lasting convictions or 
impress the hard heads of the politicians. Dis- 
satisfied and disappointed that the progress of 
reform under the new régime was so slow, when 
so much had been promised and so much was 
expected, Lamartine was mainly found in op- 
position. 

‘‘What have we to expect,” he exclaimed, in 
one of his bursts of oratory, ‘“‘ from a government 
which remains stationary, which muzzles the 
press, which puts off indefinitely reforms useful 
to the masses, and leaves sterile of-results the peo- 
ple’s revolution—which presents to Europe the 
demoralizing spectacle of disappointing the sacred 
hopes of humanity ?” His pleas for the laboring 
class, his advocacy of a universal Christian legis- 
lation and Christian teaching, his claims for the 
rights and sufferings of the poor, belong to the 
highest form of eloquence, and commanded the 
attention and admiration of his listeners ; but as 
to any practical result, they fell on dead ears, As 
a critic remarked: ‘* He put religion in his po- 
etry, in love and in the family. 
put relig 
mended 


ITe attempted to 
ion in polities, and failed.” 


measures, 


He recom- 
laudable to be sure, yet to 
earry them out would have proved impracticable. 
When he entered the Assembly he proposed that 
a communication be sent to all the Christian 
recommending a conference to take into 
consideration the suppression of the Ottoman 
Empire. Guizot and Thiers vehemently opposed. 
The motion, of course, was lost, 


pow ers, 


but Lamartine’s 
familiarity with the affairs of the East gave to his 
speeches a tremendous force. He was in advance 
of his age, for the Ottoman Empire has ever since 
been, under the irresistible progress of events, 
slowly reaching the point of extinguishment. It 
Was at the time when exposing the corruption of 
the government, and carried away by the proph- 
ecy of Lady Esther Stanhope, that Lamartine 
abandoned poetical productions. His last were 
‘La Chute d’un Ange,” and ‘ Jocelyn,” 


pub- 
lished in 1838. 


The former, beautiful in many 
parts, abounds in faults, which called forth much 
adverse criticism. ‘‘ Jocelyn,” by universal con- 
sent, is among the finest of his poetical works, 
It purports to be a journal found in a village 
curacy. The dramatic movement is perfect. The 
childhood of the individual is full of tenderness 
for his mother ; then, as he grows older, his sister 
becomes a dear companion. At length the fires 
of love seize upon him. After that come pastoral 
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scenes, equaling the choicest descriptions of classic 
authors, Finally, philosophy asserts its claim 
with its mystical speculations, but always the 
handmaid of religion, 

Here is the youth’s first awakening : 


* Love! Love! Ah, now assert thy untried power! 
Love! Thou'rt my life star, and thy dawn this hour. 
Grant, bounteous Heaven, that I yet may see 
My waking dreams tuned to reality ; 

Grant me a maiden with a maiden’s mind, 

Truth, faith, religion, purity combined. 

Ah, then a thousand years one hour would prove, 
For when I know thee, Love, my soul is love!” 


From the philosophical ideas in the later period 
of his life we quote : 
‘And all these atoms live! 
Each globe a world in verity, 
Each world to smaller worlds it laws may give, 
For whom the lightening is eternity. 
They in their glimpse of time, their spot of space, 
Have their own days and nights, their doom, their 
place. 
Thousands of worlds have all fulfilled their phases 
Between the thought and word!” 


In the southwestern part of France, stretching 
along the Bay of Biscay, is situated the Depart- 
ment of the Gironde. It lies considerably to the 
north of Marseilles, and its inhabitants do not 
possess the fiery political zeal which characterizes 
those of the latter, with their admixture of Span- 
ish blood. This district embraces the fine old 
city of Bordeaux, with the famous vineyards which 
have given a world-wide reputation to Bordeaux 
wines. At the outbreak of the French Revolu- 
tion the Department of the Gironde sent a large 
deputation to the National Assembly, composed of 
some of the best and ablest men of France. They 
were determined revolutionists, and in the Con- 
vention as a party were known as the ‘ Giron- 
dists.”” For atime they retained a principal con- 
trol. They were neither bloodthirsty nor terror- 
ists, and were opposed to the sans-culottes. In 
due course, as the reader will recollect, the party 
of Robespierre gained the ascendency, a large 
number of the Girondist leaders were guillotined, 
others were imprisoned, and the rest found safety 
in flight. 

After more than half a century the history of 
these events served in a great degree to bring on 
another revolution in France and the dethrone- 
ment of Louis Philippe. 

To Lamartine the story of the Girondists had 
always possessed a peculiar fascination. Now he 
set about to write their history. The work grew 
upon his hands till it reached eight volumes. It 
was completed at a time when the opposition to 
the government of Louis Philippe had nearly 
reached a crisis. The censorship of the press was 
becoming daily more and more severe, and suf- 





frage more restricted. Large and peaceful gath- 
erings of the people were interrupted by the po- 
lice, and a general dissatisfaction prevailed. The 
story, so eloquently told by Lamartine, of the 
Girondists, who, while revolutionists, were to a 
fair extent conservative, took a strong hold upon 
the masses, and roused them into a spirited re- 
sistance. The opposition had determined to hold 
monster banquets, where the faults and short- 
comings of the government should be openly and 
freely discussed. By the advice of Guizot, then 
at the head of affairs, the King issued an order 
prohibiting the banquet which had been appointed 
for a certain day in Paris. The opposition re- 
solved to hold it. The police interfered. A tur- 
moil ensued. The mob rose. Barricades were 
erected ; a revolution was imminent. 

‘*Give me the order, sire, to fire,” said the 
Governor of Paris to the King, ‘‘ and I will put 
down the émeute in two hours.” “ Ah, mon Dieu, 
we have had bloodshed enough—we have had 
bloodshed enough !” said the old monarch, press- 
ing his hands to his temples. He commenced 
preparations at once to leave the Tuileries, and 
barely escaped with his life to England under the 
name of John Smith. 

The revolution now broke out in earnest, 
headed by the mechanies, laborers and artisans 
of the city. With them came a cruel, rapacious, 
bloodthirsty set, the canaille from the nooks and 
crannies and holes of Paris—such creatures as can 
only be seen on desperate occasions in that beau- 
tiful city. 

Meanwhile a provisional government had has- 
tily been instituted. Lamartine was proclaimed 
by acclamation its chief and Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, with Duport de l’Eure, Carnot, Ledru 
Rollin and others as his associates. A tremen- 
dous mass of people, composed of the elements 
just mentioned, bearing the red flag, surrounded 
the Chamber of Deputies, bent on rapine and de- 
struction. The associates of Lamartine were ter- 
ror-stricken. ‘They pushed him to the front and 
insisted that he should harangue the mob. Since 
the fabulous story of Orpheus there has been 
nothing to compare with the effecf which the 
spiritual, sublimated poct (whose works, the 
critics charged, had nothing human about them) 
had upon this exasperated, howling multitude. 
He spoke barehéaded, confronting the muskets 
and sabres pushed almost into his face. His first 
attack was upon the red flag, for he knew it was 
the symbol of the very worst element before him. 
He reproached the crowd for carrying it. ‘* The 
red flag which you show us, citizens,” he said, 
‘*has only made the tour of the Champ de Mars, 
draggled in the blood of the people. I will have 
none of it. Away with it! The tricolor, which 
we would preserve to the Republic, has made the 
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stand it, as you mean it. Iam an honest 
man, and will not sign engagements I can- 
not keep.” These tumultuous meetings 
continued for two days, during which La- 
martine harangued the people from the 
steps of public buildings, from windows, 
from staircases and courtyards and in the 
streets, and finally triumphed. All Europe 
was amazed. The reign of terror had been 
squelched. What next ? ‘* Lamartine,” 
exclaimed Humboldt, “is a comet whose 
orbit has never been calculated.” ‘‘ He is 
an ignorant,” said St. Beuve, “‘ who knows 
only his own soul.” 

For three months Lamartine was at the 
head of the government, during which time 
his diplomatic correspondence with foreign 
nations served to reassure them of the 
pacific intentions of France. His fall from 
power was sudden. He had associated in- 
timately with him Ledru Rollin, who was 
too radical to please the Moderates and too 
conservative to please the Radicals. This 
left him without supporters. At the next 
rising of the mob Lamartine turned over 
to General Cavaignac the task of dealing 
with it, and resigned. His popularity 
shrunk into insignificance. He had before 
been returned to the Assembly from ten 
different departments. Now only one in- 
significant locality sent him to the Cham- 
ber. He published a dignified address to 
his constituents. I give the opening sen- 
tour of the world, carrying with it our courage, tences: ‘‘ Citizens! The popularity which has 
our glory and our liberty.” The speech was elec- surrounded me without reason has left me without 
trical in its effect ; the 
crowds for the time be- —— - 
ing subsided, leaving 
the ‘* Moderates” in ee é 
control. The next day, 
however, a still greater 
peril presented itself. 
The mob again assem- 
bled and demanded of 
Lamartine, as the pro- 
visional head of the gov- 
ernment, that he should 
engage to furnish labor 
to all who applied for 
it. ** Citizens,” was his 
reply, ‘if you asked 
this of me at the mouth 
of twenty cannon you 
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would not make me sign 
these two words, ‘ Or- 
ganized labor,’ for I 
have spent fifteen years 
of my life studying it, 
and do not yet under- MILLY. 
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cause. At a sign from the National Assembly I 
have quitted office, satisfied in my conscience that 
I have rendered some humble services to my 
country in a great crisis of her history. With- 
out regret I quitted this accidental rank, with 
no ambition ever to remount it, and without bit- 








Lamartine came the coup d'etat, which in due 
course inaugurated the Second Empire. Lamar- 
tine was left unmolested. His debts amounted 
to $400,000! Like Walter Scott, he set himself 
to pay them off by his prose works—written in 
haste to secure the money. I should have men- 





THE LAKE.—ILLUSTRATION TO LAMARTINE’S ‘‘ HARMONIES, POETIQUES ET RELIGIEUSES.” 


terness toward slights and calumnies which are 
the ordinary reward of revolutions.” 

Lamartine undertook no longer to seek any 
prominence in public affairs. Louis Napoleon 
was elected President by an almost unanimous 
vote. Eighteen months after the resignation of 


tioned that immediately previous to the Revolu- 
tion of 1848 he had sold the right to publish his 
works, already printed, for $100,000. Knowing 
that at such a crisis to meet it would ruin the 
publisher, he canceled and returned the paper to 
him. He had meantime sold his beautiful estate 
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of Milly for $100,000, and was fast disposing of 
the fine old trees on ancther property. Unfort- 
unately, his expenditures were kept up lavishly 
as ever. His old servants were all pensioned, and 
the money always regularly paid. His prose 
works, though written under pecuniary pressure, 
brought large prices. Among these we may name : 
«England in 1850,” ** Civilizers and Conquerors,” 
‘Familiar Course of Literature,” ‘‘ Parliament- 
ary France,” ‘Great Men of the East,” ‘* History 
of the Revolution of 1848,” ‘Three Months in 
Power,” “ History of Russia,” ‘‘ Shakespeare and 
his Work,” with many others. 

It was during what I call the Third Epoch of La- 
martine’s life that I became personally acquainted 
with him. It was in 1856, and during the Pari- 
sian ‘‘season.” He resided at that time in the Rue 
La Ville-Evéque. His situation vis-d-vis the 
government of Louis Napoleon was not an agree- 
able one, for he had persistently refused the offer 
of a large annuity by the Emperor, so that his 
residence in France was on suffrance. His wife 
gave charming weekly receptions, which were at- 
tended by distinguished men and women of let- 
ters, and by many strangers who were visiting 
Paris. The old nobility and the Imperialists kept 
aloof, though for different reasons. Scattered 
through the apartments filled with visitors were 
the traditional mouchards—spies of the Empire— 
ready to pick up and report any expression which 
savored of political intrigue or conspiracy. A 
needless occupation. Lamartine had given up all 
idea of further demonstrations, and he would 
have been powerless had he attempted any. This 
the Emperor knew, and on this account he was 
allowed to remain unmolested, when the sturdy, 
uncompromising Victor Hugo was forced into 
exile. Further, Louis Napoleon was anxious to 
placate Lamartine, offering him, as I have said, a 
large annuity. 

Such was the condition of affairs when I was 
first introduced to the poet in the Rue La Ville- 
Evéque. The rooms were already crowded.’ His 
wife, still with much of her earlier charm, received 
me graciously. Lamartine himself was walking 
restlessly up and down, chatting with the persons 
presented to him. He was at that time in his 
sixty-seventh year. He stood tall, erect and with 
a fine presence, lessened, I thought, by a small 
skullcap worn on the top of his head to conceal 
a slight baldness. He carried in his hand a small 
riding whip, with which from time to time he 
nervously but delicately switched himself. The 
general impression was to me painful, disappoint- 
ing.. His countenance showed marks of the wear 
and tear of disappointment and chagrin. His 
conversation was interesting though egotistical. 
I alluded in warm terms to some of his poems. 
This evidently pleased him, but he replied: ‘Je 
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ne suis plus poéte, je suis paysan.” (I am no longer 
a poet, I am a peasant.) 

At this time he had devised a fresh plan for ob- 
taining money. It was to offer by subscription in 
America a new edition of his works to be issued 
in numbers. He entertained the idea that the 
entire American public would come to the relief 
of a brother republican who had sacrificed his 
fortunes for his principles. The scheme was 
already matured when I first saw him, and he 
presented to me his intimate friend, M. Des- 
place, who was about to set sail for New York 
to further it. I was myself about returning 
home, and offered to be of any service in my 
power in America. This brought me into very 
pleasant relations with Lamartine. I was pained 
to find how sanguine he was, and how much he 
counted on the success of the American subscrip- 
tion. I had not the heart to undeceive him, but 
I spoke with frankness to M. Desplace, explaining 
why it could not be expected that a popular sub- 
scription in our country to an expensive edition in 
French of forty volumes would succeed. It was 
useless to reason with him. The very name of 
Lamartine would secure millions of names. It 
happened we came over in the same steamer, and 
on our arrival in New York I introduced Desplace 
to Mr. Bancroft, who knew Lamartine well, and 
who entered heart and soul into the project. 
Bancroft organized a committee of which he was 
president, and he prepared a stirring address to 
the American people. Of course there were many 
subscriptions by those who could read French, or 
who desired it to be understood they could do go ; 
but as a general success it fell disastrously short 
of expectations. Asa member of the committee 
I worked hard, and Bancroft was untiring. It 
was of no use. 

Two years later, when I met Lamartine again, 
he was very despondent. But his hopes were re- 
vived and his fortune augmented by the bringing 
out of his works in France on a magnificent scale. 
In 1859 I saw him for the last time. He was 
greatly exercised over the war about to be com- 
menced between France and Austria. This in aid 
of Italian unity. He said to me: ‘‘I sent a mes- 
sage to Louis Napoleon by a mutual friend. I 
said, ‘ Tell the Emperor if he strengthens Italy he 
weakens Austria; if he weakens Austria he ag- 
grandizes Prussia; if he aggrandizes Prussia he 
weakens France.’” ‘Was this delivered ?” I 
asked. ‘It was, and this was my friend’s report : 
‘The Emperor, when I gave him your message, 
put his hand to lis chin for half a minute, and 
then replied: ‘ Peut-¢tre il a raison, mais c’est 
trop tard.”’” (Perhaps he is right, but it is too 
late. ) 

Lamartine’s pecuniary embarrassment was con- 
stantly increasing. Lis friends took every practi- 
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cable means to relieve it. An edition de luze of 
his works was issued in forty volumes by subscrip- 
tion, which furnished a large sum. Lotteries 
(legalized in France), and public subscriptions, 
tendered as tributes to the poet, followed. They 
afforded considerable relief, but came too late to 
cheer or to encourage.- His wife died in 1863. 
They had lived happily together for forty years. 
He never recovered from the blow. He became 
gloomy and despondent. The loss of his favor- 
ite nephew, three years later, left him nothing to 
lean upon. He was in his seventy-seventh year. 
Shadows deepened around him. His spirit was 
broken. Poverty was at his very door. Pride 
could no longer assert its power. He yielded, 
with extreme reluctance, and accepted from the 
government a small annuity, about $4,000 per 
annum—a tithe of what had frequently before 
been offered—and the use of a handsome residence 
at Passy. He lived but two years to profit by this 
assistance. He died in 1869, too soon to witness 
the fulfillment of his predictions of the establish- 
ment of the Republic in France. The govern- 
ment desired that his funeral should be at Passy, 
at the public expense. His friends spared his 
memory that humiliation. It took place at his 
favorite residence, at St. Point, and was attended 
by large crowds who came to do honor to his 
name, 

So ended the life of Alphonse de Lamartine, of 
which I am conscious I have given but an imper- 
fect sketch. The terrible war with Germany 
which almost immediately followed his death, and 
the tumultuous scenes which ensued, caused this 
man who had done so much for France to be ap- 
parently lost sight of. His career, like that of 
many great men, was full of grandeurs, of fail- 
ures, of miseries. 

Happily we have not to stop here. Fresh to- 
kens of appreciation have been stamped upon 
Lamartine’s labors and achievements. After the 
lapse of a quarter of a century France assembled 
to honor and to glorify his memory. The sudden 


awakening came in October last, on the centen-— 


nial of his birth. I alluded to it at the beginning 
of this article. Never, it would seem, had any 
Frenchman been so revered by his country. The 
arrangements at Macon were on a scale of mag- 
nificence never surpassed, The President of the 
Republic was represented by nearly all the mem- 
bers of his Cabinet. The members of the Acad- 
emy were largely in attendance, headed lg Jules 
Simon, who delivered the address at the literary 
séance. Short pilgrimages were made to the 
house where Lamartine was born, and to St. 
Point. There were deputations from the various 
‘academies ” in France, from the schools and 
colleges, and the musical societies. Many of the 
theatres of Paris sent their contingent, and the 


church theirs. Mgr. Penaud delivered the ora- 
tion on the religious writings of the poet. He 
spoke with eloquence and fervor. The charm of 
his domestic life was fully described by other 
speakers. Inscriptions woven with beautiful flow- 
ers illustrated many of his sentiments. Among 
these was his favorite, ‘God: Your Country : 
Humanity: To maintain Loyalty,” which ap- 
peared in numerous places. The city of Macon 
had, after his death, erected a lofty statue to La- 
martine, opposite the Hétel de Ville, which was 
visited by thousands during the four days’ cele- 
bration. Telegrams came to the officers of thie 
centenary celebration from literary and scientific 
societies all over Europe, including those of Mos- 
cow and St. Petersburg. 

During the celebration the French journals 
were filled with notices of Lamartine. Fresh and 
critical comments were made on his literary works 
and about his political career, after a test of from 
forty to seventy years. ‘* Lamartine,” writes one, 
‘the gentle name. When in college at sixteen 
he gives us our first genuine conception of poetry, 
and with it our first true revelation of woman. We 
more than admire, we love him. Later in life, 
like the perusal of faded love letters, these poems 
may appear to us faded and lifeless. Not that 
there has been any change in them, but we have 
changed. We have no longer the primitive soul, 
fresh and impressionable.” 

Writes another: ‘‘ With him poetry was a 
spontaneous act of nature, like respiration or 
like the circulation of the blood. He sang with- 
out knowing why or wherefore, like the sea and 
like the forest.” 

It is worthy of observation that during the four 
days’ celebration of the centenary Lamartine’s 
political achievements took prominence over all 
other subjects. In fact, this became to some 
extent a matter of reproach. But it must not be 
forgotten that Lamartine bad striven always for a 
republic, and that now a republic was established. 
The numerous placards in Micon, ‘‘'To the first 


_ President of the Republic,” showed the popular 


feeling and impulse, and while tributes abounded 
to his domestic life, intensified by short pilgrim- 
ages to St. Point, the members of the Cabinet 
dwelt mainly on the illustrious services of the 
man who, without ambition, but full of courage 
anda noble audacity, thought only of his country. 
Jules Simon pronounced the most eloquent ora- 
tion of his life. He was to speak of Lamartine 
as poet and man of letters, but he did not refrain 
from exalting his political work. These were his 
words: “He held the destiny of France in his 
hands. He brought about the Republic, and de- 
scended from power a poor man.” The orator 
e¢rew more and more impassioned. ‘* You have 


to-day,” he exelaimed, ‘‘avenged Lamartine. Our 
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age of iron seemed to have forgotten him. This 
was a stain upon France. You have to-day 
obliterated it.” 

Lamartine implicitly believed in the ultimate 
adoption of his Christian doctrines, ‘There are 


anniversaries for ideas in the life of centuries.’ 
That was what he repeated always. 

We accept this, for we believe in it. We close 
with Lamartine’s life motto: ‘‘Speravit anima 
mea, 


ROSE-TIME. 


By MARY AINGE DE VERE. a 


Roses coming and roses going, 
Hundreds and hundreds crowd and fall, 
The year is good for sweet rose-growing, 
My bushes blush at me, one and all 
And I, too, blush that this wealth of roses 
My poverty’s sorry truth discloses. 


Roses budding and roses fading, 
Such life were sweet for one sunny day 
ich gifts of balm to the wind unlading ; 
I could be happy, too, as they, 
If no dead spring-time lay behind me, 
Nor snow-fall waited to chill and blind me. 


Roses living and roses dying 
So many, and yet but a single one 
Were enough for me, on my bosom lying— 
Enough to promise and vow upon, 
Enough to carry my heart’s love over, 
Out of my heart, to my heart’s dear lover. 


Roses and rose-buds—rose-leaves—roscs ! 
The wind is light and the sun is warm; 
The world in the smile of June reposes, 
And life seeins rapt in this deep rose-charm, 
Yet—I walk alone in my garden closes, 
Nor pluck one rose, of my many roses! 
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THE MANSION OF THE THREE 
PINES. 
By WILLIAM EARLE BALDWIN. 

I pon’r mind telling you, Gilbert ; I suppose I 
really ought to, now you have come way down 
here to Three Pines with me for this long vaca- 
tion. Nevertheless, I am free to confess I dislike 
greatly to talk about it. A brother stolen away, 
a sister insane, a father dying from a broken 
heart—it is not altogether a cheerful retrospect.” 

We were driving from Richmond to Three 
Pines, and on the way I had asked my friend a 
few questions about his sister Kate. It was, per- 
haps, a little ill bred in me to pry into his family 
affairs, but we had been in Yale together for 


three years, and he had spent the vacations with 
Vol. XXXI., No. 6—47. 
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‘¢¢ HOLD!’ I SHOUTED, ‘HERE IS A REPRIEVE !’” 


me at my Northern home only on the condition 
that I should go down to Virginia with him for 
the Junior vacation. 

‘* Tt was nine years ago,” began Vance Vaughan, 
‘‘one very dark night, when my sister Kate and 
her twin brother were asleep in the nursery, the 
window was broken open, and a burly negro came 
into the room. It was very stormy out of doors. 
The wind was blowing heavily, and the rain beat- 
ing down savagely. For some reason the servant 
who usually slept in the children’s room was 
missing, and the intruder had no difficulty in 
wrapping the young boy up in a blanket and 
making good his escape through the window. 

‘*T do not know the man’s object in stealing 
Philip. I think he had a fancied grudge against 
my father. At any rate, he succeeded in getting 
away safely to Richmond, and that was the last 
we ever saw of my little brother Philip. But in 
injuring my father this negro did a far worse 
wrong to Kate. She was a very nervous child, 
and the fright she sustained that night from see- 
ing the tall, frightful negro carry off her brother 
threw her into a brain fever. This illness lasted 
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«lmost a year; when she recovered, her mind was 
affected : Experts have 
iried to do something for her, but it is no use ; 
they all shake their heads, and unite in saying 
that if her brother could be found there might 
he some hope for her. 


she was mildly insane. 


That is the only chance. 

‘After my brother was stolen we did every- 

thing to follow this negro, but in vain; not the 
§ The fol- 
lowing winter my father died. That is about all, 
Gilbert. Kate still thinks she is a girl of ten 
vears ; she still calls for her twin brother Philip ; 
she still has her dolls and playthings. It looks 
very odd to see her about the house dressing an 
old rag doll; but it also is very sad. It 
for me to tell you about her, so when you see her 
you will know her history and be prepared.” 
" While my friend was speaking we were rapidly 
approaching a large white house, which stood on 
tie top of a rising bit of ground commanding a 
view of all the country between there and Rich- 
miond. 

[ noticed in the dooryard three tall, ancient 
pine I knew at once it was from these 
that the house took its name. The drive to the 
louse was lined with shrubbery, and the whole 
place had an air of being well kept. I saw that 
Vaughan was evidently pleased at my apprecia- 
tion of the beauty and good appearance of the 
piace. In front of the house was a large piazza 
extending all the way across. Four white pillars 
sup} orted the roof, and as the carriage drove up to 


lightest trace of him could be found. 


is best 


trees. 


the door, hesides many negroes who were gathered 
about the driveway, I saw a handsome woman 
with gray hair on the piazza, whom I instantly 
took for Vaughan’s mother. Vance sprang out 
as soon as the carriage stopped, and was at once 
in his mother’s arms. I alighted, and for a mo- 
ment looked about me. It was then that I saw 
Kate Vaughan for the first time. 

Coming around the corner of the house was a 
tall girl dressed in black. 
nificently proportioned, yet she walked with the 
hesitating, diffident step- of a child ; 
was bent down, and she paused when she saw a 


Hier figure was mag- 
her head 


strange carriage in the driveway, and the slaves 
gathered tall, 
young man who stood beside his mother on the 
' . I do not think she saw me at first, 
behind a 


about, welcoming a handsome 
wide piazza. 
for I was partially concealed 
Suddenly she raised her eyes and looked at me. 
I shall never forget that glance ! 
the most beautiful I ever saw—large, black as 
night, soft as velvet, shaded by long, curling, 


bush. 


The eves were 


black lashes; but there was no expression in 
them—none at all. It was startling—such beau- 
tiful eyes, such a- magnificent woman, but the 
a)pearance of a child, the look of an imbecile. 


Her ‘hair was black, and hung unheeded down 
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her back. Her lips, her nose and her forehead 
reminded me very much of Vance’s. 

When the girl saw me she shrank back, and 
looked about her wonderingly. I stepped for- 
ward ; she paused, half turning from me. 

‘*“Who are you ?” she asked, in a low voice— 
sweet, childish 
seen you before.” 

‘Don’t be frightened, Kate,” I said. “Iam 
one of your friends—one of your brother's 
friends.” 

The change in the girl’s face when I spoke was 
somewhat startling. She started back ; her eyes 
contracted as if she was trying to shut out some 
hated object ; her lips became tremulous. I knew 
that I had said something I should not have men- 
tioned. 

‘My brother—Philip—that negro—his hot 
breath—his ugly face— Philip!” she almost 
screamed. Then she tarned and ran swiftly 
around the corner of the house out of sight. 

I went up on the piazza, and was introduced to 
Mrs. Vaughan, and we all went in to tea. There 
I found Kate, and she looked at me with wonder- 
ing, pathetic eyes, giving me no sign that she 
had seen me before. 

I made a study of that girl during a part of the 
summer I was at Three Pines. She would let me 
teach her anything; she seemed to put great 
trust in me. Often she asked me to tell her 
where her brother Philip was. She seemed to 
think I knew where to find him. 

During this summer of 1861 the war assumed 
gigantic proportions, and instead of going back 
to college, Vance enlisted in the service. I 
would not go back to college alone, so I found a 
place on a Richmond paper as war correspondent ; 
and a very rough time of it I had, too. Day after 
day with scarcely a morsel of food ; often in the 
saddle from morning till night; then busy all 
night by a camp fire, writing, the lot of a special 
Yet I liked 
it: | was not trammeled by military discipline, 
arid I could occasionally see Kate. 

So matters went on. 


such a voice. ‘*I—have never 


correspondent was not an easy one. 


The years passed, and the 
war was drawing to an end. The Federalists were 
closely coiling about the defenses of Richmond 
and Petersburg, 

One stormy night I found myself near Three 
Pines. I had been in the saddle all day, and was 
wet to the skin. The temptation of a few hours 
with Mrs. Vanghan and Kate, by a warm fireside, 
was too strong to resist, and I rode up to the 
The wind was blowing strongly, and rat- 
tled the windows and blinds, bent the trees and 
shrubs, blew small limbs from the trees, scatter- 
ing sticks and leaves about the trim walks. The 
sky looked angry. The clouds dark and 


door. 


were 


passed rapidly along, looking like the sea in a 
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tempest, as ragged bits of water become separated 
from the crest of a wave and are thrown high in 
the air. It was a nasty night, and I suddenly re- 
membered that I was on just such a night so 
many years ago that young Philip Vaughan had 
been stolen by the negro slave. 

Mrs. Vaughan greeted me cheerfully and I was 
soon at the fireside drinking a cup of hot coffee. 
Kate was there, crouching in a corner. Her eyes 
were wide open and staring, and she shivered as 
an unusually heavy blast of wind shook the house 
and made the casements tremble and rattle. I 
spoke to her, but her answer was so low as to be 
inaudible. I answered Mrs. Vaughan’s eager 
questions about Vance, who was with his regiment 
at Petersburg. For afew moments there was a 
silence. I leaned back in my chair, and listened 
dreamily to the howling of the tempest, my eyes 
half closed. The fire had died down, and flicker- 
ing shadows filled the otherwise unlighted room. 
Mrs. Vaughan sat with her back partially toward 
Kate. The old clock in the hallway struck nine 
—slowly, deliberately, solemnly. 

Then something happened that I could not ac- 
count for at the time. Perhaps I was half asleep, 
and imagined it all—but the scream, the pierc- 
ing, thrilling ery—I do not think I imagined 
that. 

I saw Kate Vaughan with her eyes fixed on the 
window of the room. She looked at the window 
for fully a minute, with that silent, absorbing 
gaze, her pupils dilating and luminous. ‘Then 
she rose from her low seat, slowly, swaying from 
side to side, until she stood upright. She stretched 
her two hands in front of her, and with a yearn- 
ing, pleading sweet look on her face, spoke one 
word : 

Philip 1” 

She attempted to rush across the room, but 
fell with a loud ery, unconscious, on the floor. 

I quickly looked toward the window, and saw 
there plainly, in relief against the outer darkness, 
the beautiful features of a young man who looked 
like Kate Vanghan. For a moment the face was 
there, but when Kate started across the room it 
disappeared, and she fell to the floor. 

The loud booming of cannon, the rattle of 
musketry and the shouts of men quickly followed, 
and leaving the girl in her mother’s arms in that 
old mansion, all alone, I hurried away as fast as 
my horse could carry me to the field of duty. 
For the next twenty-four hours I was in the thick 
of one of the most decisive battles of the war. 

About a week later I was with my friend Vance 
Vaughan, in his tent, not many miles from Three 
Pines, telling him of what had happened. But 
he only shook his head, and muttered something 
about Kate’s “hallucination.” It could not have 


been Philip, he argued. How could he have come 
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way down there? How could he pass the pick- 
ets ? Why did he disappear ? Vance laughed at 
me when I told him I had seen the face, too, and 
said I had been drinking too much. Just then 
an orderly came in and handed Vance a paper, 
which he read, and then buckled on his sword 
with a scowl. 

‘Why can’t they let sergeants do that work ?” 
he said, discontentedly. ‘I’m a lieutenant, and 
this shooting prisoners is not exactly to my taste.” 

I pricked up my cars at this—the occurrence 
would be good for another newspaper paragraph. 

**Who have you got to shoot now ?” I asked. 

In answer he handed me the orders he had 
received from the colonel commanding, namely, 
to proceed to the guard tent with a squad of 
soldiers, and execute a certain spy there confined. 

** Nice work for a Southern gentleman !” grum- 
bled Vance as he walked along toward the sol- 
diers’ tents to get his men, I laughed, and left 
him. 

I don’t know what made me do it, but I rode 
at once to the guard tent where this spy was. It 
was destiny, I think, but I wanted to see this man 
Vaughan had been ordered to kill. 

I entered the tent, and the first man I saw was 
a tall, straight, dark fellow, dressed in Union 
blue. His head was bent down, and at first I 
could not see his face. When he heard me come 
in, however, he raised his head. Good Heavens ! 
It was the face I had seen at the Vaughans’ that 
stormy night! It was the face of Kate’s brother 
Philip. For a moment I felt my knees shake 
under me. I saw Kate’s eyes looking at me, saw 
Kate’s mobile mouth and her curved chin—all 
in that young man, and he was to be shot as a 
spy in twenty minutes! 

I quickly recovered myself. Now was the time 
for action. If he were Kate’s brother I must find 
it out. I stepped up to him. 

**[ beg your pardon,” I said, ‘* but one week 
ago to-night at nine o'clock you were looking in 
at a window of a house not far from here— 
‘Three Pines.” I paused a moment, and the 
young man looked at me haughtily. Time was 
pressing. I must learn something of this strange 
young fellow. ‘‘ You saw there a young girl— 
your sister. You saw by the fire—your mother, 
Perhaps you saw me there, too, but it does not 
matter. Shots were fired just then ; you became 
frightened ; you ran away; you were captured ; 
you were considered a spy; and now you are to 
be shot. If this is true, tell me so, for I can 
save you; if you cannot trust me, you are lost. 
Speak !” 

‘‘Strange! Strange!” answered the man. I 
noticed he listened carefully to what I said. 
Then he took a locket from his neck. ‘‘ Look 
at that, sir,” he said. 
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I took the locket and opened it eagerly. It 
was a picture of Kate Vaughan. 

It took Philip Vaughan but a few moments to 
briefly tell me his story—how he remembered, as 
if in a dream, this house of the Three Pines ; 
how he was taken far away by the negro into 
Canada; how he had carefully kept this locket ; 
how he had drifted down into New York State ; 
how he enlisted to fight for the Union ; how he 
found himself in Virginia, near the scenes of his 
childhood ; and how everything came back to 
him one day when he was scouting, and saw the 
mansion of the Three Pines; and finally how he 
determined to visit his mother and sister, and was 
captured. 

No sooner had I assured myself that it was in 
truth Philip Vaughan than I hurried to the tent 
of the colonel commanding, and laid the facts 
before him. But it was of no use ; he had posi- 
tive orders to shoot all spies without the formality 
of a trial ; this man was found with papers in his 
pockets which made his case hopeless ; this long- 
lost-brother talk was bosh! the man was to die. 

There was but one chance, and I took it. The 
hour was set at half-past ten for the murder of 
Philip Vaughan. It wanted ten minutes of that 
now. General Lee’s headquarters were a mile 
and a half from here. A reprieve from General 
Lee was the only thing that would now save 
Kate’s brother. 

My black horse, which had carried me through 
many a battle, responded nobly to my spur, and 
down the turnpike he tore like mad. None of 
the sentries essayed to stopme. I was well known 
as a newspaper correspondent and a friend of 
General Lee. It was on the strength of this 
friendship that I hoped to get a reprieve for 
Philip Vaughan. The general was familiar with 
the story, however, and knew Mrs. Vaughan well, 
and if once he knew that his signature would 
save Philip Vaughan from death he would have 
no hesitation in giving it. The thought that I 
should not find him at his headquarters made me 
tremble. Ten precious minutes, and none to 
waste. At last a clump of tents came into sight, 
and in a second more I was incoherently telling 
the general about Philip Vanghan. He sat 
down, and for a moment hesitated. Then he 
dashed off some writing on asheet of paper, signed 
it, and handed it to me wet with ink. I thanked 
him, looked at my watch, and sprang on my 
horse. 

Only four minutes left ! 

Down the turnpike I went. I lost my hat off 
the back of my head, and my hair was streaming 
in the wind. On, on went my black horse, mak- 
ing huge bounds and covering many rods each 
second. I neared the place of execution. Ilow my 
blood tingled with that rapid ride! how the wind 
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blew across my heated temples! I listened 
eagerly, anxiously, expecting each moment to 
hear that fateful gun which would tell me that I 
had taken this wild ride for nothing, that Philip 
Vaughan had been shot. 

At last I came to the parade ground. It was 
but a field, partly fenced in, surrounded by trees. 
A file of soldiers with leveled muskets were stand- 
ing on one side; alone, on the other, bound, was 
a solitary figure, Philip Vaughan. 

I can see the picture plainly as I write. It was 
a bright morning—sunshine, birds, music far 
away across the camp from one of the regimental 
bands—all of these things; yet its beauty was to 
be marred with a murder. 

I thought of Kate, and the effect on her if her 
brother were found only to be lost. It was more 
than I could stand, and I reeled from the saddle. 
Just as I did so I heard a well-known voice saying 
in the most mechanical fashion, ‘ Ready !— 
Aim!” This roused me. It was Vance Vaughan 
speaking the words that were to put his brother 
out of existence. What was the matter with the 
fellow ? Could he not recognize his own brother ? 
But I forgot that he had not seen the face in the 
window ; he had not heard Kate’s ery, ‘ Philip !” 
Besides, it would be hard for a Southerner to 
recognize a man dressed in a ragged Yankee uni- 
form, a week’s growth of beard on his face, as his 
own brother. 

*« TIold !’ Ishouted. ‘‘ Here is a reprieve !” ang 
I jumped from my horse, and thrust the paper in 
Vance’s face, at the same time knocking up the 
muzzles of the muskets which the soldiers were 
about to discharge. But evidently I was too late, 
for near my head I heard a deafening explosion, 
and on the other side of the field I saw a man 
prostrate on the ground. 

But Philip Vaughan was not dead; I had 
diverted the aim of the men, and but one of the 
bullets struck him at all, and that glanced from 
his head. A few moments’ work brought him 
around. 

In the meantime Vance had been reading the 
document I had brought from General Lee. 

‘Philip Vaughan, of the United States 
Army !” he exclaimed, excitedly, as he looked 
up. ‘* Who is this man, Gilbert ?” 

‘* Your brother !” I said, simply. 

That afternoon there was a reunion at Three 
Pines. Kate was in the nursery when Philip 
came slowly in. Only Mrs. Vaughan was present 
at their meeting, but when she came out she took 
my hand and said: 

‘* Kate knows him, and you are the one I have 
to thank for this double blessing !” 

Thus was part of my daydream fulfilled ; and a 
few years later, when Kate returned from a trip to 
Europe, my happiness was made complete. 
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By DovuGLas SLADEN, 


MERICANS who go to 
Yokohama—and every 
American who visits 
Japan does go to Yo- 
kohama—cannot fail 
to notice the Japanese 
~~ - md gateway guarded by 
two gigantic storks in 
bronze. This is the 
Tine Art Gallery, 
where one can find a 
greater range of prices 
than in any curio shon 
in Japan, from deii- 
ciously quaint little 
twenty-five-cent china 
musumes ten inches high—the Japanese girl to 
the life—and artistic bronze-ended folding lan- 
terns at thirty-five cents apiece, to the priceless 
gold shrine of the merchant of Osaka, and the 
ten-thousand-dollar metalwork screen which took 
Shoami and his twelve pupils four years to forge. 

Passing through the gate- 

ray, visitors of the round-the- 

world-in-eighty-days pattern, 
who see Japan while their 
steamer is waiting to work her 
cargo and coal, will be delight- 
ed to find an exact copy of a 
Japanese two-story house, 
which has the further attrac- 
tion of containing some of the 
daintiest articles of moderate 
value. It has the ordinary 
wooden shutters and paper 
windows, and stair like a ship’s 
companion without a railing, 
that, with the mats and the 
roof and the corner posts, con- 
stitute a Japanese house. I| 
would advise him to pass 
quickly to the main building, 
which lies at the back of the 
premises, fronting on Water 
Street, for here are to be found 
the bargains in cheapness, and 
here the almost unpurchasable 
chefs-d’@uvres. 

The chef-deuvre of the 
whole collection is indisputably 
the glorious gold-lacquer 
shrine made for the great 
Damio—as they call the feudal 
princes of old Japan—of 
Kishiu, who presented it to 











a merchant of Osaka, doubtless in consideration 
of moneys lent or to be lent. Mr. Sassoon, the 
great Shanghai millionaire, offered ten thousand 
dollars for it in vain. It is made of the most 
inimitable gold lacquer in its various shades— 
dark, and polished like a mirror, to light and 
frosted. It is a Buddhist shrine, complete down 
to the smallest detail, with the censer, and tall, 
spiked candlesticks, and flower vases standing in 
front of the Buddha on the orthodox shrine table 
—like the stool below that supports the box con- 
taining the sacred writings—made with the rich- 
est carving and inimitable grace. But the four 
de force of the carving is the frieze at the top of 
the shrine, a horseman riding through a wood, 
and the bases of the stool and the gong, scenes 
full of figures. On the opposite side to the gong 
is an exquisite specimen of the lacquered writing 
boxes on which the Japanese spend such fabulous 
sums, and from the top hang chased shrine lamps 
and filigree banners of gilt brass. The whole 
effect is indescribable ; one can only hint at at 
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with such phrases as—Gold in all its hues: imag- 
ination and carving running riot ; exhaustive com- 
pleteness ; a miracle of quiet richness and beauty 
which fills one with the same sense of utter con- 
tent that one feels while basking in the winter 
sunshine. 

Next in importance after the golden shrine of 
the merchant of Osaka come the famous metal- 
work screen of Shoami and the $1,000 gold lac- 
quer cabinet. 

The cabinet is remarkable for two qualities, 
both of which specially recommend themselves to 
me—its glorious gold lacquer and its entire free- 
dom from ivory, mother-of-pearl and other foreign 
and meretricious materials in its construction, a de- 
fect of taste ruinous to so many of the expensive 
pieces which are not old like this, but prepared 
specially for the Western market. Such pieces 
are made gaudy and striking by huge peacocks 
with mother-of-pearl tails, or ivory roosters, and 
often stand ten feet high, most expensively made, 
but mistakes from the artistic point. This cabi- 
net is neither large nor elaborate, but relies for 
its effect solely on its airy and elegant simplicity, 
and on its exquisite laequer, which, like the 


shrine’s, captivates one by bringing out the multi- 


fold charms of gold, its range of color, its ric] 
ness, its softness, its comforting effect on ,th 
eye. As usual, the subjects of the decoration ar 


birds and flowers and trees. 

Almost touching this cabinet. is the matchless 
metal cabinet screen, made of gold, silver and 
bronze, which oecupied Shoami, the prince of 
Japanese metal workers, and twelve assistants 
four years in constructing. The body of the 
screen is, of course, bronze, but the precious met- 
als have been lavished upon it. Take, for in- 
stance, the large vase standing on the top of the 
little eupboard. This is composed entirely of 
silver, and an offer of $2,000 to buy it separately 
was refused. It would have spoiled the set. 
The sereen and the chased and perforated censer 
which hangs down from it, the cupboard and’ the 
two vases which stand upon it, all contribute in 
peculiar Japanese fashion to an embodiment in art 
of the twelve signs of the Japanese zodiac. Were 
that great silver pitcher sold the Duodenary 
Cycle would lose its Tiger ; were the Ape to slip 
from the post he is climbing or the Cock to flut- 
ter down from the rail, there would be two more 
gaps. The Horse dominates the landscape on 
tne elegant little cupboard, and the Bull the 
panel of the sereen, and so on with the Rat and 
the Pig and the Deer and the Serpent, the Hare, 
the Goat and the Dragon, each of which has his 
lair somewhere in this masterpiece of the art of 
Tubal-cain ; as solid and simple as the gates of 
the Baptistery of Florence, called by Michael An- 
gelo the gates of heaven, and following at no 


t 


great distance their sublime beauty of workman- 
ship. 

In the same little sanctum is a writing suite 
worthy to stand beside this screen and cabinet— 
a writing case and paper case made of the same 
glorions gold lacquer decorated inside with the 
richest and most delicate nashiji (powdering with 
gold dust), the pair of them so light that a man 
could carry a dozen suites of them all day long 
and hardly feel the weight ; and the writing case 
contains a marvelously chased little flat water 
bottle of silver for moistening the tip of the 
bristle pen used by the Japanese. 

I could linger all day in this sanctum, or before 
the merchant's shrine, but they are simply two 
chambers in this storehouse of art. 

Let us now pass in another upper room (page 
749): glance on the left-hand side over the three 
katana (the fighting swords worn by Japanese gen- 
tlemen along with the wakizashi, or suicide sword, 
in the good old feudal days when Samurai, with 
a brace of swords, were as Common aus curio shops 
are now). There you will see the gong that ex- 
cited the lust of possession in me more than any- 
thing in the collection—a bronze bowl the shape 
of an acorn cup, upheld by a most characteristic 

ronze devil (or more probably one of the mis- 

s spirits of the Robin Goodfellow type, 
alled ! Japa ni). ‘*Go into the doorway 
and look at your watch and listen,” said the 
manager, raising a drumstick to strike the bowl. 
I obeved, and at a single tattoo a great volume of 
mellow reverberation arose, and nearly two min- 
utes had elapsed before the last faint wave of 
sound rippled away. Whether it was due to the 
plentiful admixture of silver in the light-colored 
bronze of the bowl I cannot say, but the gong is 
now mine, 

Close beside the gong, standing on his hind 
legs, is one of those extraordinary metal dragons, 
as flexible as leather, a fabrication with as many 
scales and joints as the links in a suit of chain 
armor, and with teeth on its back and its tail, as 
well as in its jaws. 

This particular specimen is worth a pretty 
penny, for it was made in the sixteenth century 
by one of the famous Miochin family, who were 
armorers and metal workers as far back as the 
twelfth century. A little further along is a tall 
Satsuma vase, modern, but beautiful for all that, 
with its diapering of dull gold ; and above it is a 
great cloisonné plaque (bath, I was going to say), 


‘that would have to be pretty well covered with 


gold dollars before it could be purchased. 
What a labor it is to make this cloisonné ! 
From fifty to two hundred days is quite an ordi- 


nary time to spend upon a single piece, and every 
piece must pass through at least six pair of hands : 
those of the coppersmith, who forges the copper 
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foundation of the sphere, or bowl, or plaque of 
shippo (cloisonnée), which will be worth a year’s 
income when it is finished ; of the designer, who, 
with marvelous fertility of imagination and truth 
and delicacy of manipulation, arabesques the red 
copper with the intricacy of a spider’s web; of 
the wireworker, who clips little pieces of thin sil- 
ver and brass ribbon, rather than wire, and lays 
them on to every film of the arabesque with a 
subtle cement that fire only makes more tense; 
of the filler and the mixer, who make and pour 
in the various coatings of enamel in the various 
colors, fused half a dozen or a dozen times in the 
process; and lastly of the polisher, who polishes 
away day after day at the same piece with a com- 
bination of patience and interest worthy of a gov- 
erness teaching a baby prince. 

Say good-by to the cloisonné makers, with their 
little charcoal pot of a forge, and their anvil made 
of an iron bar let into the end of a log, and bring 
your thoughts back to glance along this room, 
now at a slab of fine black lacquer inlaid with 
ivory, now at the kakemono hanging from the 
wall (it was painted by one of the famous Kanos), 
now at the ivory scabbard of a sword. 

Sut the choice ivories are in another room, 
where there’ is a duplicate of the superb folding 
screen just finished for the Mikado, with the 
matsuji—the queer gnarled fir tree of Japan; and 
notice its tufts of foliage, the shape of the maiden- 
hair-fern leaves, standing out in heavy gold em- 
broidery—an imitation of indescribable fidelity 
and beauty. 

Here, down on the left hand, you will see an 
ivory cabinet about three feet high, with tracery 
as spirited and slender as the stalks of grass and 
field flowers seem when you throw yourself prone 
among them and look into the pygmy forest. The 
subject is one of those allegorical ones which 
permeate the whole of Japanese art, ‘ The Quails 
in the Millet.” In old Japan Art set its seal on 
every object made by man, from the highest to 
the humblest, and its seal was graven with the 
devices of allegory. 

Glance to the left of the cabinet, and you 
will see a little okimono, one of those miniature 
ivory figures eight or ten inches high worth from 
one to five hundred dollars, with the strands of 
their hair and the patterns on their kimonos 
miracles of delicate tracery, and in the expression 
of their faces, in every hang of their garments, 
every fold of their great sashes—called obes— 
every comb and flower and pin in their coif, the 
very counterparts of the gay little musumes (un- 
married girls), oh, so pretty ! 
through the temple fairs at Shiba or Asakusa in 
festival time. 

But we must be going downstairs, pausing on 
the landing to look at the great bronze group 


one meets tripping 


over a dozen feet high—a dragon, which has every 
scale executed with the delicacy of a miniature, 
supporting an urn, a piece worth thousands of 
dollars. 

Downstairs we find ourselves among articles as 
cheap as twenty-five cents, and yet beautiful and 
artistic enough to be admitted into rigidly chosen 
stock of the Fine Art Gallery; and [ cannot resist 
the temptation of purchasing, for the mere song 
of six dollars, a chime of bronze bowl-shaped 
gongs as sweet and mellow as a thrush’s song ; 
for another dollar four queer little earthenware 
groups of monkeys—epitomes of monkey mischief 
and drollery. For twenty-five cents apiece I be- 
come the possessor of four little china musumes as 
lifelike, in a bolder, sketchier way, as the little 
two-hundred-dollar okimono of chased ivory: and 
for four dollars more, of the brass lantern with a 
base and roof like a pagoda—such a lantern as 
one sees swung in front of a favorite shrine. 

As is the way of the world, the glib purchase 
of small bargains inspires me with a lust of ae- 
quisition which leads to my purchasing a larger 
one—an exquisite four-leaved screen of gold- 
colored satin, with the cherry, the bamboo, the 
iris and the wistaria, with which Japanese river 
banks glow in spring, embroidered in heavy gold 
on the several panels, brought into one harmo- 
nious whole; a few deft strokes in each panel 
below the trees representing the river flowing 
past them, made lifelike with a water bird here 
and there. And all this for twenty-two dollars. 

The screen led to Satsuma jars. I did not like 
any that came within my means, even in this 
mood of inspired extravagance. The manager of 
the Fine Art Gallery knew my penchant for potter- 
ing round the old curiosity shops of the native 
town, so he said: ‘* Don’t take anything here. I 
can see there is nothing you exactly want. You 
know the native shops much better than I do. 
If yout see anything that suits you exactly when 
you are going round, make the best bargain you 
can with the man without actually closing, and 
then give me his address, and I'll get you at least 
twenty-tive per cent. further reduction.” 

How ‘‘large” we were for the next few days 
after that! We went into one native store after 
another to look at their ‘* important pieces,” and 
finally came upon a noble pair of modern vases 
about three feet high, with their centres filled by 
great hawks with outspread wings, délineated with 
the extraordinary fidelity, force and: expression 
which a Japanese can put into a bird, though he 
can only caricature a beast, the throats and basés 
of the jars being oeceupied with the beaten gold 
diapering for which Satsuma is as famous as’ fdr 


its inimitable cream paAte—in this instance, of win- 
common beauty. bacitits 
I knew that for such work to be iw sucha stp 
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at such a price—$80—there was assuredly a flaw 
somewhere, and I searched them over anjl over to 
find it, without success, and to this day I don’t 
know where it is; but I know it’s there, and it 
doesn’t disturb my peace of mind at all, because 
the vases have a_ three-hundred-dollar effect. 
They appeared to be an extravagantly good bar- 
gain at $80, but I knew that if the butcher asked 
the lamb for $80 he meant to take $60. So I of- 
fered him $40, and finally left the shop with him 
eager to take the $60, while I wished 
to think about it. I sent word to 
the Fine Art Gallery; and this is 
what I saw a day or two afterward : 
“*$45 for the Pair.” 

When my friend the manager 
went to his shop he found the Jap- 
anese getting ready to send me up 
the vases for 
the $40, and 
overjoyed to 
get $45. 

So much for 
the average 
tourist’s capac- 
ity for a_bar- 
gain. 

‘*7ou,* i 
said to him, 
“vou have been 
as good as your boast 
this time. But how 
can you make it a 
certainty every 
time ?” 

“Well, Ill tell 
vou,” he said, * for 
it isn’t very likely 
ever to get back to 
the class of Japs | 
deal with. The 
fact is, that I under- 
stand the so-ro-ba 
(abacus), the count- 
ing machine on 
which the Japanese 
do all their caleula- 
tions. They never 
do the simplest sum 
in their head, and they take it for granted that 
the European doesn’t understand their system 
of counting. So, as soon as you begin to bargain 
with them, they begin to calculate the difference 
between your offer and what they gave for it; 
and if you watch them closely you can tell every 
time what it cost them. ‘To this I add the per- 
centage of profit they expect to make in their 
dealings with each other, and in nine cases out of 
ten they come round to my price. Ready money 
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is always at a premium with the Japs, and they 
are content with ‘quick sales and small profits.’ ” 
The kind of curio shopping I used to enjoy 
most was fossicking about among the street curio 
sellers, who from sundown to nearly midnight 
throng the Ginza in Tokio, or the Basha Michi 
in Yokohama. They crouch at the very bottom 
of the ladder among curio sellers. ‘There are many 
rungs between them and a place like the Fine Art 
Ciallery, as I wrote once in jest, for people who 
are not looking for objects 
not duplicated in the South 
Kensington Museum, but 
nevertheless wish to spend a 
great deal of money with- 
out a great deal of trouble. 
There are whole streets of 
curio, silk, fan, and porce- 
lain shops in the ILoncho 
Dori, a continuation of the 
main street of the settle- 
ment, and the Benten 
Dori, which runs par- 
allel with it, and 
next to it. But 
the properly 
constituted 
curio hunter, 
who has less 
money than 
time on_ his 
hands, is to the 
curios what the 
frequenters of 
Ilolywell Street, 
Strand, are to 
second-hand books. 
Kven the Benten 
Dori, which is dis- 
tinctly humbler 
than the Honcho 
Dori, is tame and 
extravagant, for 
even here there is 
some pretense of 
style and arrange- 
ment. Personally [ 
mistrust a curio 
shop which contains 
no second-hand European boots : for it shows that 
the proprietor understands Europeans, and aims 
at business with Europeans only, at a correspond- 
ing increase of prices, and contempt for the little 
domestic curios, which show more than anything 
else how thoroughly art enters into the life of the 
Japanese. The lower-class dude in Japan values 
nothing so much as European boots, or boots 
which he considers to be a successful imitation of 
the European. Consequently, genuine Japanese 
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bric-a-brae shops, with a native as well as a Eu- 
ropean clientéle, are pretty sure to contain some 
of those downtrodden knickknacks. 

Even the most modest of them had never 
quite the charm of a street stall tome. There is 
something so primitive, so simple, so humble, so 
childlike, so cheerful about the street curio seller, 
His whole stock in trade he can carry in two 
funny little piles of flat square boxes which he 
hitches to the ends of his shoulder bamboo. In 
Japan and China they carry everything slung 
from bamboos balanced on their shoulders. I 
saw four Chinamen trotting briskly along the 
main street of Shanghai with a grand piano slung 
there, and two Japanese at Nikko lifting into its 
place, with a bamboo and sling, a stone which 
the English engineer in charge told me weighed 
four hundredweight, and they were no bigger 
than English boys of fifteen. 

About sundown our friend makes his appear- 
ance suddenly from nowhere, unships his boxes, 
lifts everything out of them carefully (nearly 
everything is wrapped up or packed in a little 
box), builds them up into a sort of shelves, and 
then arranges his more important pieces on them, 
and the less important on the ground. When all 
is ready he squats with his back against the wall 
at one end of the arrangement, and presents gen- 
erally the appearance of an owl shrinking into 
its ruffled feathers until the friendly night ar- 
rives. At dark he lights a dirty, dim, flicker- 
ing oil lamp. 

What does his stock in trade consist of 7 I 
don’t knuw what I haven’t seen in these stalls. 
I have seen the place of honor oceupied by a 
Bass’s beer bottle—and once by a plain American 
article that I would not describe here at all. But 
generally the shelves will be occupied with such 
articles as a little cheap lacquer shrine like a glove 
box standing on end with triptych doors, coming 
off their hinges—very poor lacquer in no kind of 
preservation ; or a gaudy gilt Buddha with half 
the ravs of his nimbus broken off, or the spmdling 
little red lacquer tables about eight inches across 
and a couple of feet high with bowed legs, like 
those the Chicago lady was going to order from 
Louis Quinze. 
ceedingly graceful: the Japanese use them for 
holding a single ornament or flower pot in the 
middle of a floor—a Japanese room, it must be re- 
membered, containing usually hardly anything of 





These little tables are really ex- 


what we should call furniture. 

Then there will be the bronze or brass stork 
standing upon a tortoise, and holding in his 
mouth the spike which does duty for a candle- 
stick in Japan and Corea. 
of immortality, and, flanked by a censer and a 
flower vase, stands in front of the Buddhist tombs 
of the Shoguns, familiar to so many travelers. 


This is the emblem 


The Buddhist shrine ornaments, which are also 
frequently found on these stalls, consist of a 
pair of tall, cireular candlesticks, a pair of flower 
vases, and a censer in the centre. Then one will 
see the hollow, muffin-shaped gongs which are 
suspended in the Buddhist temples for the faith- 
ful to ‘ring up” the deity when they are going 
to pray to him, and the little hand gongs or 
staves with bunches of jingling brass rings car- 
ried by the religious mendicants dispatched from 
a temple in Kioto over the length and breadth 
of Japan; or the spherical scarlet wooden gongs 
with handles like cockgscombs. Sometimes, too, 
there will be little torii, miniatures of the queer 
arches or bird rests, shaped like a double cross, 
which stand in front cf every Shinto temple, and 
little stone cisterns like those used for lustra- 
tions. 

Tired to death one gets of coarse — though 
sometimes very artistic—iron kettles with brass 
handles and molded ornamentation, and of swords. 
The katana, or fighting sword, and the chesi-ka- 
tana, or dagger, were worn by all the thousands 





and thousands of Samurai, or military order— 
squires one might almost call them—till one 
day a few years ago the sweeping order went 
forth that they should be worn no more. This 
mighty revolution was effected without a mur- 
mur, and the tabooed weapons relegated to curio 
shops or old-metal stores, and many of them 
taken to pieces for their hilt ornaments, which 
have been worked up into a variety of knickknacks. 
Sword ornaments, it may be mentioned, consist 
of kodzuka, the handle of the short dagger, or 
kokatana, carried in the side of the scabbard ; 
the Aogai, or skewer, used for leaving in the 
body of a dead foe to boast who slew him; the 
menuki, or small ornaments on each side of the 
hilt to give a better grasp; the Aashira, or cap of 
metal on the end of the handle; the fuchi, or 
oval ring which holds the handle round the blade ; 
the Avjori, or metal end of the scabbard, etc.; 
and, most important of all, the flat metal guard 
called ¢suba, which is sometimes so highly orna- 
mented as to be worth hundreds of dollars. <A 
selection of these articles may be found on every 
stall, the tsuba being so much in request that 
they are imitated, as also are the kodzuka, for 
which a demand has sprung as handles for. Eu- 
ropean table knives. 

The various apparatus for smoking and warm- 
ing the hands are almost as universal. Every- 
where one sees the funny little brass-mouthpieced 
und bowled pipes (kisero) which smoke out in 
two or three whiffs and are then tapped against 
the pretty little pipe stoves—cearved and polished 
hard wood caskets, with a tiny copper well to con- 
tain a few live charcoal embers, and a tall bam-: 


boo vase for the ashes, besides perhaps a draw 
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or two and a pipe holder. Perhaps the very com- 
monest article in Japan is the tobacco case, made 
generally of leather in the shape of a European 
purse, with a bronze or silver clasp to close it and 
chain to fasten it to the pipecase, and the netsuke 
or button slipped through the sash to carry it. 
Pipecases are about the size of a razor case, 
and are made of all materials—bamboo, bone, 
ivory, leather, network, etc., most commonly 
of the first named. Nearly every calling in life 
has its special type of pipecase. A pipecase 
picked up in the house of the murdered Canadian 
missionary Lange on the day following the mur- 
der convinced the police that one of the mur- 
derers was a betto or groom. Ladies have ex- 
quisitely embroidered silk pipe and tobacco cases. 
It is funny to watch a gay little musume in a 
railway carriage preparing for a smoke by empty- 
ing out of her long, hanging kimono sleeve per- 
haps a violet silk tobacco case with pipecase to 
match, a paper pockethandkerchief, and an em- 
broidered scarlet cloth pocketbook containing a 
long narrow steel mirror and a comb. One can 
often pick up one of these pocketbooks for from 
twenty to fifty cents at a stall, such as the one I 
have hanging before me now. 

Fans one does not very often see on stalls, and, 
speaking generally, they are dearer to buy in 
Japan than they are in America. I bought one 
once which proved to contain a dagger. Kake- 
monos, the queer, long, vertical pictures mounted 
on rollers, one can pick up at nearly every stall, 
generally very poor ones, though sometimes there 
are really pretty and quaint examples in small 
sizes 4 few inches wide—mostly books, written 
and illustrated by hand. For twenty cents I once 
picked up a beautiful little book with tiny little 
paintings on silk by the famous Chioto. I 
simply bought it because it was pretty. I did 
not know what a prize [ was hauling in, but my 
bedroom boy happened to be one of the Soshi 
class—who have been defined as people who havea 
good education and nothing tou eat—driven by 
want into becoming a servant at a hotel, and he 
could understand the classical character, which 
the dealer could not, and told me what I had 
bought. Towed my bargain to Chioto’s having with 
the scholarly instinct signed his pictures in the 
classical character. This bedroom boy had a 
most asinine expression, reminding one of Bottom 
with his mask on. 

What collections of rubbish one raked over on 
some of these stalls !—lacquer boxes that hardly 
held together, chipped inros, brass American 
watch chains, old silk tasseled knots of the queer 
shape familiar in temples, dinted bronze tops, 
bottoms for the more substantial oiled paper lan- 
terns—some of them most artistic—china and 
earthenware plates and vases, poor if they were 


whole, and very much cracked if they were good 
(I bought one once for three cents, with an ex- 
quisite pattern, which had been cemented together 
out of at least a hundred fragments). Then again 
there would be bronze vessels cheap in make and 
inordinately dear in price; old squares of em- 
broidered silk, sometimes exceedingly pretty, but 
nearly always dirty ; teapots and teacups, usually 
very so-so; the quaint little saucers on which 
Japanese hold their teacups, made in all manner 
of elegant shapes, such as leaves, and either 
molded out of metal and carved from wood or 
cocoanut shell; little black slate slabs on which 
they rub the Chinese ink, sometimes grotesquely 
carved ; mended samsens (the Japanese banjo), 
queer pear-shaped leather purses suspended by a 
metal or ivory hook, dainty silk cardcases, brass 
or bronze ink bottles of a Saracen shape, with 5 
bulb for the ink and long cylinder for holding 
the pens, measure, knife, pickers, etc. ; bronze 
candlesticks, folding up into the shape of pome- 
granates ; bronze miniatures of pagodas, willow- 
pattern bridges, fountain canopies, bell towers, 
and the like, for erecting in toy gardens; old 
so-ro-ba (counting machines), the queer Chinese 
scales, with the scale suspended at one end and 
the weight moving along the beam to the other, 
such as one may see the opium dealers using in 
San Francisco ; the little dagger-bladed Japanese 
case knives; second-hand gilt and tortoiseshell 
haircombs and hairpins once too gorgeous to con- 
ceive ; circular bells the shape of an air cushion, 
with a hole for the finger to go through, often 
exquisite in tone; brass bowls, such as the coolies 
eat their rice out of ; most lifelike imitations of 
the beautifully ugly little earthenware crocks 
from which is brought forth the tea used at the 
solemn tea-drinking ceremony, and flimsy little 
broad-headed thumb pins, such as are used in 
ornamenting cheap lacquer; brass Chinese pad- 
locks (nankinjo), usually out of order, but the 
dragon and crayfish ones very handsome ; imita- 
tions of the old oval-shaped gold and silver.money 
of Japan; poor pieces of porcelain wrapped in 
antique silk bags and put in old boxes to make 
them seem valuable; little flat lip-color boxes, 
made of ivory, hardly larger or thicker than a 
gentleman’s visiting card; seals, of glass or brass 
or bronze mostly, such as every Japanese carries 
to use for officially giving his name to receipts 
and other documents, and two of them usually, 
one stamped in red pigment and the other 
stamped in black, with sweet little round boxes, 
of blue china or red lacquer usually, containing 
these pigments. 


I have a curious little bronze, shaped like a 
Grecian urn, which comes in three, the top and 
the bottom containing the two seals, and the cen- 
tre, which is divided into two cells back to back, 
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containing the two pigments. I bought it for monkeys and human beings (in Japan so like 


about a quarter, but would not sell it for ten dol- 
lars. It was for this kind of thing, or the chance 
of picking up a quaintly carved little wooden net- 


suke (button for 
thrusting through 
the sash), or the 
curious little silver 
and white metal 
chatelaine knick- 
knacks, such as 
inros, compasses, 
scent bottles an inch 
or half an inch long, 
beads, buttons, 
clasps and the like, 
that I frequented 
these stalls. As soon 
as one picks up one 
of these little 
charms, though it 
may be most ob- 
viously nickel, the 
dealer either cries 
out, “Gin! Gin!” 
(Silver! Silver !), or 
else asks an extor- 
tionate price. [used 
to tell him that he 
had made a mistake 

-that it really was 
kin (gold), and then 
the Jap (they have 
the keenest sense of 
humor) would laugh 
and give up the im- 
position. For twenty 
cents I once bought 
without bargaining 
an exquisite little 
silver inro—one of 
the queer little porte- 
médecines, consist- 
ing of five trays fit- 
ting hermetically 
into each other, and 
strung together by a 
cord passed through 
a perforation run- 
ning all round out- 
side, suspending 
them to a netsuke. 
It was about an inch 
and a quarter long 
by three-quarters of 


an inch wide. Everyone has seen specimens of 


the netsukes made of 


commonly of naturally contorted wood carved 
into the wildest freaks of Japanese fantasticism, 
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BRONZE DRAGON GROUP AND URN (12 FEET HIGH). 





monkeys) furnishing the favorite subjects. 
Bargaining one cannot help. Japanese dealers 
consider the traveler, as the Swiss hotel keeper or 


the flea does, their 
natural prey, and 
will extort from him 
just exactly as much 
as he will disgorge. 
If they find that he 
knows the value of 
things and does not 
mean to pay much 
over it. they will ask 
him only a moderate 
overcharge, trusting 
that if he wants the 
thing he will be tired 
or bluffed into pay- 
ing this. The rule I 
used to make for my- 
self was, if I wanted 
a thing badly and 
was asked a moder- 
ate overcharge I paid 
it cheerfully ; but if 
I didn’t particularly 
want a thing I as- 
sessed it at its lowest 
value, and bought it 
at a bargain if the 
dealer came down to 
my price, and left it 
if he didn’t.. The 
Japanese are accus- 
tomed to purchas- 
ers, who know the 
real value of a thing, 
fixing the price ; the 
idea of the vender 
putting on a fixed, 
equitable price is 
exotic in Japan. 
But I used to love 
the small curio deal- 
ers in my heart of 
hearts, they were 
such cheerful, amus- 
ing, pleasant - man- 
nered people. And 
they used to like 
me, I think, for I 
visited them regu- 
larly, and took an 
interest in every- 


thing they liked to show me, and bought the 


ivory, bone, metal, or most Jappiest things because they were so Jappy. 1 


wish now I had spent half my income for the 
year in buying those odd little Japanesities, 
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SWORDS, GONG, DRAGON, PLAQUES AND VASES. 


which are objects of art to us, but are to them 
only the objects of everyday use, made beautiful 
and artistic by the same instinct which taught 
the monkish fathers of Gothic architecture how 
to transmute every necessary detail into a thing 
of beauty and a joy forever. 


MOZART AND BEETHOVEN. 


IIleRE is an interesting story which does not 
occur in Louis Engel’s most charming book of 
anecdotes and reminiscences of musicians, but 


which in points of interest and of prettiness is of 
a piece with the narratives contained therein. 
When Ludwig Beethoven first visited the Aus- 
trian court he was sixteen years of age. Well 
provided with letters of introduction to the Em- 
peror Joseph, he proceeded alone to the palace, 
determined to play his way into the affections of 
the monarch. Admitted to the palace, he was 
met in an antechamber by a very civil gentleman 
who told him that the Emperor could not well 
receive him then, but would be glad to have him 
present himself that evening for an audience in 
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the Augarten. Attracted by the quiet and 
friendly demeanor of this person, young Beet- 
hoven engaged in conversation with him, and 
presently discovered that he was the Emperor's 
barber, a discovery arising from the stranger's 
casual admission that he ‘‘shaved the Emperor 
every morning.” 

“Tell me,” demanded the youth, ‘is he in- 
dulgent or severe ?” 

‘That depends,” answered the barber ; “ when 
it comes to music matters he is strict enough.” 

“Yes, I know what that means,” said Beet- 
hoven, sneeringly ; ‘‘ he plays the piano a little, 
and strums away on the violoncello, and com- 
poses sonatas ; but, between you and me, these big 
people don’t carry their music studies very far, 
after all.” 

This honest expression of opinion seemed to 
amuse the barber mightily ; he simply roared with 
laughter. 

That evening, at the appointed hour, Beethoven 
came to the Augarten, and was shown into the 
music room, where the Emperor and a friend 


were seated in conversation. Intense was the 
young musician’s horror to learn that the sup- 
posed barber and the Emperor were one! But 
the Emperor took the joke with such amazing 
good humor that Beethoven, for his part, was 
willing to forgive and forget. He seated himself 
at the piano, and at the Emperor's request im- 
provised on «a theme from Mozart’s ‘‘ Zarastro.”’ 
This he did so remarkably that his auditors were 
delighted. The Emperor’s companion could not 
restrain his joy; running across the room, he 
threw his arms about the youth, crying: ‘* Such 
taste! Such skill! The youth who can so inter- 
pret the thought of another composer will one 
day be a great master in the art himself *” 

“‘Ah, but the air itself is so beautiful,” said 
Beethoven, and then he added: “ Mozart’s musi: 
is divine !” 

**My lad,” cried the Emperor, beaming with 
delight, ‘do you know whom you are talking to ? 
It is Mozart himself to whom you have been play- 
ing, and whose lips have just predicted the great 
future that lies before you !” 


SOME AMERICAN POETS. 


By ANDREW LANG. 


I READ somewhere, lately, that the Americans 
possess, at present, more minor poets, and better 
minor poets, than we can boast in England. The 
phrase ‘minor poet” is disliked by minstrels, 
and here let it be taken to denote merely poets 
who have not yet a recognized national fame, like 
Lord Tennyson with us and Mr. Whittier in 
America. Whether, in the larger and less recog- 
nized class, we have not at least as many poets to 
show as the States is a question of statistics. But 
it is very probable that the Western singers, 
whether better than ours or not, are, at all events, 
different from ours, and therefore, so far, in- 
teresting. ' 

The works of four new transatlantic poets lie 
beside me. Place aux dames. Let us take, first, 
“Poems” by the late Miss Emily Dickinson. 
This is certainly a very curious little book. It 
has already reached its fourth edition, partly, no 
doubt, because Mr. Howells praised it very 
highly. I cannot go nearly so far as Mr. 
Howells, because, if poetry is to exist at all, it 
really must have form and grammar, and must 
rhyme when it professes to rhyme. The wisdom 
of the ages and the nature of man insists on so 
much. We may be told that Democracy does not 
care, any more than the Emperor did, for gram- 
mar. But even if Democracy overleaps itself and 
lands in savagery again, I believe that our savage 
successors will, although unconsciously, make 


their poems grammatical. Savages do not use 
bad grammar in their own conversation or in their 
artless compositions. That is a fault of defective 
civilizations. Miss Dickinson, who died lately, at 
the age of fifty-six, was a recluse, dwelling in 
Amherst, a town of Massachusetts. She did not 
write for publication. Her friends have pro- 
duced her work. Sometimes it is as bad as 
this : 
‘* Angels’ breathless ballot 

Lingers to record thee ; 

Imps in eager caucus 

Raffle for my soul.” 


This, of course, is mere nonsense. What is a 
‘breathless ballot”? Ilow can a ballot record 
anything, and how can it “linger” in recording, 
especially if it is in such a hurry as to be breath- 
less ? Indeed, one turns over Miss Dickinson’s 
book with a puzzled feeling that there was poetry 
in her subconsciousness, but that it never became 
explicit. One might as well seek for an air in 
the notes of a bird as for articulate and sustained 
poetry here. One piece begins : 
‘* This is the land the sunset washes, 
These are the banks of the Yellow Sea.” 


And here is rhythm and the large sense of 
evening air: 
** Where it rose, or whither it rushes, 
These are the Western mystery. 
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‘‘ Night after night her purple traffic 
Strews the landing with opal bales ; 
Merchantmen poise upon horizons, 
Dip and vanish with fairy sails.” 


The second verse is not very easy to construe, but 
there was poetry in the writer. 
the true lyrical note : 


This, again, has 


‘* T never saw a moor, 
I never saw the sea, 
Yet know I how the heather looks, 
And what a wave must be.” 


There is not much else that can be quoted with- 
out bringing in the fantastic, irresponsible note 
of a poet who was her own audience, and had 
constructed her own individual ** Ars Poetica,” 
The words of Mr. Aldrich in ‘* The Sister’s 
Tragedy ” (Macmillan) might have been written 
about Miss Dickinson : 


* A twilight poet groping quite alone, 
Belated in a sphere where every nest 
Is emptied of its music and its wings.’ 


’ 


Mr. Aldrich’s new poem, of course, cannot be 
criticised in this brief space. His ‘‘ Sister's 
Tragedy ” is beautiful and accomplished work, a 
true tragedy tranquilly told, in a happy use of 
the heroic couplet. The brief poem to the 
Laureate is admirable, a charming compliment. 
That other compliment of imitation, wherein, to 
my mind, Mr. Aldrich was once overlavish, is 
not paid by him to the Laureate in this pleasant 
volume. He speaks with his own voice; and 
speaks best, perhaps, when gravest. This is 
grave, in its way : 
**a PETITION. 
* To spring belongs the violet, and the blown 

Spice of the roses let the summer own. 

Grant me this favor, Muse, all else withhold— 

That I may not write verse when I am old. 

And yet I pray you, Muse, delay the time ; 

Be not too ready to deny me rhyme ; 

And when the hour strikes, as it must, dear Muse, 

I beg you very gently break the news.” 


That is as pretty as if Panlus Silentiarius had 
written it—Paulus, that pleasing décadent of 
thirteen centuries ago. I am happy in having 
seen ‘* A Petition ” well done into Greek elegiacs. 
Mr. Aldrich’s book also contains a play, in prose, 
on'the French occupation of Spain. But here we 
only deal with verse, and almost everyone who 
cares for modern verse will take pleasure in that 
of Mr. Aldrich. 

Mr. Sidney Lanier, who died in 1886, was a 
young Southern gentleman, who took his part in 
the American Civil War. His health was ruined 
by privation and exposure, it appears, and his 
later years were spent in a struggle with sickness 
and death. His profession was literature, and 
his career was inspired by these melancholy times 


‘ 


of the South, when ‘ pretty much the whole of 
life has been -merely not dying.” He lectured, 
he edited books, he wrote criticisms, he lived, in 
fact, by his pen, and had neither health nor 
leisure to do full justice to the poet in him. His 
poems now appear, edited by Mrs. Lanier, with a 
brief biography by Mr. William Hayes Ward. 
Mr. Ward thinks that Mr Lanier “ will take his 
final rank with the first princes of American song,” 
which seems a trifle overstated. What he might 
have done we can only guess; what he did has 
eloments of excellence, but never attains to the 
music of Poe, the gayety and pathos of Bret 
Harte, or the tranquil wisdom and refinement of 
Longfellow, at his best. There is in them, I do 
not say an affectation, but an apparent straining 
after original expression, which is not always fort- 
unate. For example, of ‘‘ Sunrise” Mr. Lanier 
writes : 
‘The hive is of gold undazzling, but oh! the Bee, 

The star-fed Bee, the build-fire Bee, 

Ot dazzling gold is the great Sun Bee, 
That shall flash from the hive hole over the sea.” 


Here is the same exaggerated note : 


‘* Over the monstrous shambling sea, 
Over the Caliban sea, 
Bright Ariel cloud, thou lingerest. 
Oh, wait, oh, wait, in the warm red West, 
Thy Prospero I'll be.” 


What pleased Mr. Lanier most in nature, it seems, 
was a wide-winged sunset, or sunrise, across the 
marshes of Glynn : 


“Ye marshes, how candid and simple, and nothing 
withholding, and free, 
Ye publish yourselves to the sky, and offer yourselves 
to the sea.” 


The style, though fluent, is decidedly fantastic ; 
yet more fantastic is it, after praising many poets, 
to appeal to 


‘* Jesus, good Paragon, tou Crystal Christ.” 
The errors of Crashaw lie that way, and very odd 
it is to find them reappearing in a poet of modern 
Georgia. Mr. Lanier is hard on Homer, forsooth : 


‘ Thee also I forgive thy sandy wastes, 
Of prose and catalogue, thy drear harangues 
That tease the patience of the centuries, 
Thy sleazy scrap of story; but a rogue’s 
Rape of a light-o’-love—too soiled a patch 
To broider with the gods.” 


Mr. Lanier forgiving Homer! Mr. Lanier, with 
his sleaziness, condoning the immortal speeches 
of Achilles and Odysseus as ‘‘drear harangues”! 
Think of Mr. Lanier styling the divine one of 
women, the whole world’s love, the heart’s desire 
of Marlowe and Goethe, the incarnate beauty, the 
sweetest nature, the kindliest hostess, Argive 
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Helen, “<a light-o’-love”! As for ‘‘ sandy wastes 
of prose and catalogue,” there is not in Homer 
one line, one word of prose, and the catalogue of 
the ships, did no more survive, is alone worth all 
the poetry that all the presses of America have 
given to the world. It is a little too sleazy, this 
insolence of Mr. Lanier’s. Heaven only knows 
how the spirit of Zoilus came to hypnotize him 
thus. Perhaps he was no great Grecian, and suf- 
fered the usual penalty of writing about what he 
did not know very perfectly. Of his own poems, 
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cago, Mr. Eugene Field, with his ‘ Little Book 
of Western Verse” (Scribner’s Sons). Many peo- 
ple know Mr. Field by his delightful lullaby of 
“Wynken, Blynken and Nod.” He who has 
read that must wish to read more of Mr. Field. 
I like him best when he writes neither in dialect 
nor in a kind of old English, though, as iar as 
is possible, he writes well and divertingly in both. 
But he writes very much better in plain English, 
for any Scot can tell by his Scotch verses that he 
is no Scotsman. ‘The Japanese ‘* Lullaby” is as 
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PRIG STICKING. 


Little Prigson— On! as For GRiGsoN, HE'S DISTINCTLY THE MOST OBJECTIONABLE LITTLE PRIG IN THE 
WORLD ; BUT HIS SISTAH’S guile THE NICEST GIRL I EVER MET.” 

Aunt Eliza—“ Dear Me! WHat SWEEPING ASSERTIONS! You might HAVE HAD THE DECENCY JUST TO 
MAKE THE TRADITIONAL EXCEPTION IN FAVOR oF present company !” 


Cousin Maud—*' Yes; 1x both cases, you KNow !” 


‘* Corn” seems.the most finished, stately and dig- 
nified. It is difficult to be quite fair to such a 
blasphemer of Homer as Mr. Lanier, but it is 
impossible to estimate his very considerable gen- 
ius in a note. He is, with all his defects, him- 
self ; original, even if he strives to be too orig- 
inal; and his poems, to people who buy poetry 
still, are worth buying. He is, perhaps, the sec- 
ond poet whom the South has given to American 
literature ; the first is more esteemed elsewhere 
than in the North. 

Last, we come to the poet of the West, of Chi- 


good, in its way, as the Dutch. ‘In Flanders” 
is extremely comic, and everybody who is fond 
of children an1 of books will here find excellent 
things on books and children. Most poets take 
themselves more seriously than need be. I vent- 
ure very respectfully to think that Mr. Field does 
not take himself seriously enough, and that he is 
more of a poet than he cares to acknowledge. On 
the other hand, the terminology of Chicago suits 
ill with imitations of Horace. The Venusian, if 
he is to be imitated, must be imitated in English 
severely classical. 
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THE PIROGUE. 


AN ADVENTURE ON YAP ISLAND. 


By BERNARD ALMONTE, 


Wuen I was a boy of eighteen I had an excit- 
ing experience on that piece of land known as 
Yap or Hunter’s Island, in latitude 9° 40’ north, 
and longitude 138° 1’ east, North Pacific Ocean. 
We were cruising for sperm whales, and having 
only indifferent success, concluded to run toward 
Timor Straits in hope of finding our prey more 
numerous. On our way we sighted Yap, which 

Vol. KXXT., No. 6—48. 


is one of the Caroline group of islands, and at 
that time seldom or never visited. It is a beauti- 
ful island, surrounded almost by a coral reef, 
which lies off about half a mile distant. 

On getting near to the island our skipper made 
up his mind to lay off, and see if he could get 
cocoanuts, yams and fruit of the natives. We did 
so, and had not waited long before there were 
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about forty canoes and pirogues around us, filled 
with Malays. We had strict orders not to allow 
a native to get on board, so that when they tried 
to fasten a line to the ship it was immediately 
cast off. The crew was armed with the ship’s 
muskets, etc., and stationed ready for a brush 
should the natives prove troublesome. But after 
a great palaver with the chiefs, through one of 
our crew, a native of the Island of Guam, it was 
decided to send two of our men ashore in one of 
the native pirogues and retain two chiefs as hos- 
tages. So Guam Frank, as we called him, was 
told to make known to the chiefs the captain’s 
wishes. At first the natives refused to leave their 
chiefs on board, but offered to allow two of the 
ordinary natives to remain in their stead ; but 
upon our threatening to sail away they gave in, 
saving: ‘* Bargo no’go! Bargo no’go !” 

The two chiefs then came on board, and the 
captain called for volunteers to go on shore. 
(inam Frank and I signified our desire to go, 
and were at once ordered to get on to the out- 
rigger of one of the largest pirogues. The little 
boat soon started, and away we went, with an 
immense lateen sail that in the stiff breeze then 
blowing seemed to fairly lift the pirogue from 
the water. Well, I have ridden in whaleboats 
fastened to a swiftly swimming whale, but that 
was child’s play to this. Why, one moment we 
soared aloft co high that we could see the deck of 
our ship, while the next moment we would swoop 
downward until it seemed as if we would be 
plunged bodily under the sea, but with a grace- 
ful sweep we would be again carried skyward. 

These Malay pirogues are a queerly constructed 
boat. Built of teak wood, they are very; strong, 
and although heavily constructed, sail like the 
wind. They have a platform about eight feet 
square, rigged on the outer ends of two springy, 
tough wood spars from ten to fifteen feet long. 
This is the outrigger, which counterbalances the 
power of the immense sail and answers the pur- 
pose of ballast. It is shifted from side to sile 
according to the tack the pirogue is on, the out- 
rigger always being to windward. 

We had a glorious sail. In about an hour we 
reached the reef, and the pirogue seemed to fly 
over the smooth water inside. Soon the great 
lateen sail was lowered and furled, and the great 
yard hoisted up clear of everyone’s head, to re- 
duce our speed, and then paddles took the place 
of sails until we were anchored in front of a Malay 
village. We reached the beach in a canoe, and 
were at once surrounded by curious natives. What 
a hubbub there was! Bedlam, even, would seem 
tame to it. Then, after our airy ride, it was suf- 
focatingly hot, for old Sol was pouring down his 
hot rays almost over our heads. To my great an- 
noyance the natives took no notice of Guam 
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Frank, but found delight in pinching my arms 

and thumping my bare chest. I had on only a 

calico shirt and a pair of duck pants, cotton socks 

and low sailor pumps, so what with sand flies and . 
musquitoes, and the mauling from the curious 
natives, I was getting beside myself with rage ; 

and to improve my feelings, Frank kept remind- 

ing me that if the chiefs escaped from the ship 

the Malays would kill and eat me. ‘‘ No eat me; 

no like yellow belly ; like nice white boy,” ete. 

One young lady, who had forgotten to properly 
dress herself, took especial pains to annoy me. 
My hair was about seven inches long, and I had 
gold hoops in my ears, and this Indian beauty 
would grab my hair in one hand and try to steal 
the rings out of my ears with the other. I saw 
that my only chance of escape was to take out the 
rings and present them to her; but when I had 
done so I was in a scrape indeed, for in a mo- 
ment about a dozen or more jealous beauties 
wanted earrings, and when Frank explained to 
them that I had no more they became furious, 
while the native men langhed at and jeered them, 
and in another minute I hadn’t a shirt on my 
back. This was the climax; Frank warned me, 
but my blood was up. I drew my sheath knife, 
and jerked myself clear of the crowd. But Frank 
just then caught my arms behind me, and said : 
‘* For God’s sake mind what you are doing.” He 
spoke rapidly to the natives, and the crowd of 
laughing men suddenly looked serious, and mo- 
tioned the girls away. With sullen looks they 
disappeared among the foliage, wherein were the 
native huts. 

With’ my skin blistering in the sun, we were 
led to a hut, where, to the relief of my blistered 
body, and, better still, of our tired limbs, we 
found a heap of mats made of grasses, on which 
we were not long in seating ourselves. Frank 
then told me how he had saved me from getting 
into a bad serape. 

“When I saw you draw your knife,” he said, 
‘*T expected the men to pounce upon you, so ] 
yelled to them that if you were harmed their 
chiefs would be killed on board the ship. This 
calmed them at once.” 

We were now left in peace for a time in our 
hut, and we found upon examination that the 
door was fastened and a guard placed outside. 
It was now nearly sundown, and night would 
drop like a curtain in a short time, for here, on 
or nearly on the Equator, night follows as the 
sun sinks below the horizon. No twilight here. 

We were just thinking of taking a nap, as we 
concluded it would be impossible to reach the 
ship that night, when the hut door opened and 
in walked half a dozen young girls, half nude, 
bearing bananas, young cocoanuts, a calabash of 
water, some small raw fish like smelts, and a 
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whole roasted yam. They laughingly placed the 
food on the ground, there being no floor in the 
hut, and calmly seated themselves close to it. 
We got up and pointed to the mats, whereupon 
they were greatly amused, and Frank said they 
could not appreciate our gallantry. Among these 
girls I espied the one to whom I had given the 
earrings. Frank began talking with her, and I 
again became the target for the girls’ fun. This 
time I did not show so ungallant a front. Frank 
began to tease me by saying the girl wanted to 
marry me, and would not let me leave the island. 
Pretty soon the little beauty came and sat herself 
beside me, and began cutting bananas into squares 
and feeding me with them, and insisted that I 
should eat the raw fish. Out of curiosity I tried 
one of the fishes, but was quick to eject it, where- 
upon the hut fairly rang with their jubilant 
laughter. This brought to the door a couple of 
men, who spoke, as I thought, very sternly to the 
girls, and they at once went away, leaving with 
us a lot of resinous torches such as the hut was 
already lit with. Just as the girls were leaving, 
the one that had my earrings suddenly put her 
arms about my neck, and ere I could prevent it I 
had received the kiss of a chief’s daughter. Did 
I resent it? Put yourself in my place, and then 
ask it. 

We were at last alone, and, tired and sleepy, 
we lay down. I had a dream, in which I was 
wandering about in the forests of this same island, 
when a fairy of beautiful form and face came and 
took me by the hand and led me over rocks, 
through thick woods, over mossy fields, until we 
stood beside a pool of glass-clear water. Point- 
ing to the water, she said : ‘‘ As that water, so is 
my life. If you remain with me, a life of bliss 
will be yours. No chief can rule you; you shall 
be my king. But despise the love I offer, and 
accursed shall your life be hereafter ; for you may 
plan, but your plans shall fail ; you may seek hap- 
piness, but none shall you have; you shall wish 
to die, but in vain; you will cry out to me, your 
queen, for peace, and find it not; you will want 
to curse me, but your curse will end in a word of 
endearment ; my beauty will haunt you, but too 
late for you to find me. Stay, and be happy; 
go, and my curse will follow you.” 

A sharp slup from Frank awoke me, and, God 
above me! there, standing in the doorway, was 
Etelle, the Malay maiden, with a tall, handsome 
Malay beside her, and a sad look on her face, as 
if she had been appealing to some one. 

Frank observed that he thought I was going 
to sleep all day. Would to Heaven I had never 
awakened, for that maiden’s face, as I saw it that 
day, has haunted me ever since. Frank brought 
back my dream to me by saying that the man 
with Etelle was her father, a high chief, and the 
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girl wanted him to buy me for her. Just think 
of it!—wanted her pap to buy me! Well, I was 
not sold, but it was hard to part with the little 
beauty, after all. 

As no ship’s boat had come in yet, and the ves- 
sel lay off shore about five miles, I took the op- 
portunity and slipped away with Etelle, and we 
did wander, as I had dreamed, away into the 
woods ; and sure enough we came to a small lake 
of clear water, but instead of being miles away, 
as in my dream, it was near by. Unfortunately, 
we could not talk to one another, I being igno- 
rant of her language, and she of mine. It was 
mute sixteen hand in hand with mute eighteen. 

By means of signs Etella made me know she 
wanted me to stay; and when we returned she 
pleaded with Frank to have me do so. How I 
envied him that he could talk to her, while I 
must remain dumb! Frank, to pacify her, told 
her and her father that I could not stay without 
the consent of my father, who was also a great 
chief. God forgive him for his deception! He 
misled the chief and Etelle to believe that I would 
return to her in less than a year, to remain for- 
ever; and, poor girl, she believed him, for I ac- 
quiesced in all he said. And is it because of this 
that to this day her face is haunting me? In my 
dreams I see her. Is it the curse that makes my 
plans all failures ? Iam nowa gray-headed man, 
and still that sweet face is before me. I have 
wished for death, but death came not. Langh if 
you will, it will not change these facts one iota. 
My life has been a struggle ever since that visit 
to Yap. I have faced Death twenty times, but he 
passes me by. Is there a fatality in that far-off 
dream ? Why is it that it seems only yesterday 
that I left her, yet it is forty years ago? Why 
do I feel a gentle hand laid on my head when I 
lay it on my pillow at night ? Why do I wake 
and see her sweet face above me, and try to reach 
it, but in vain ? Why do I awake nights and feel 
a breath upon my cheek ? +I am no spiritualist, 
nor do I believe in ghosts, but that there is an 
indefinable something that keeps near me is not 
to be denied, for it is too real. If it happened 
but once or twice I could lay it to optical’ illusion, 
but this has been with me for forty years. ‘Had 
I love for this Malay maiden ? Who knows ? 

About four bells in the afternoon our ship 
backed her maintopsail, and the canoes could be 
seen surrounding her again. We wandered about 
the shore for a little way, when suddenly one o 
the canoes was beached close by where we stood 
Frank interpreted what the natives said. This 
canoe had come from the ship, and the orders 
from the chiefs on board were that three canoe 
loads of fruit—yams, cocoanuts, etc.—were to be 
brought to the vessel, with the two men left on 
shore. 
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It did not take long to load three canoes, and 
when this was done came the tug of war for me 
to bid good-by to Etelle. She clung about my 
neck, shirtless as I was, gluing her lips to mine. 
(Now don’t blush, ladies, for I could not help it, 
and it would have gone hard had I resisted her.) 
When the kiss had been given a native brought 
an elegant mat, woven of fine grasses in colors 
and deeply fringed, of hairy texture. Through 
Frank I learned this was a present from Etelle to 
my unworthy self. We finally reached the ship, 
and the chiefs were set at liberty. I sent with 
them, for poor Etelle, a present of thirty yards of 
calico, half a pound of beads and a carved whale’s 
tooth ; and to her pap I sent a pound of tobacco 
and a jackknife. 

The fruit was taken on board, and the ship 
went bowling along on her course. ‘Twice since 
that time I have been in the neighborhood of 
Yap, but never again landed thereon. Many 
changes have taken place on the island in the 
past few years. The Germans laid claim to it, 
and then hoisted over it their flag, so that its 
primitive government has passed away. It is said 
that civilization is a blessing to these Pacific 
islands, but I for one cannot see wherein lies the 
blessing. These natives were willed by God to in- 
habit these far-away, lovely islands, and in their 
simple, primitive ways were happy among them- 
selves, until white refugees were landed among 
them and spread contagion, dissension and war 
among their tribes. If they became savage, who 
was to blame? And if they were suspicious when 
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Arms of this description have, until lately, 
been indiscriminately termed ‘‘ repeating ” or 
‘‘magazine”; it was, however, found necessary 
to establish a distinction, and the following classi- 
fication has been adopted in England : Repeat- 
ing arms are those in which the cartridges are 
placed in a tube under the barrel, as in the 
French rifle, or in the butt, as in the Hotchkiss 
rifle. The base of each cartridge rests on the 
point of the bullet of the next, and explosions 
in the tube have occasionally occurred, owing to 
the jar of rapid firing, or of rough handling of 
the rifle acting on an oversensitive or projecting 
cap. It will be noticed also that the balance of 
the rifle must be constantly altering as the car- 
tridges are being expended. For these reasons 
repeating rifles are not favorably received. 

Magazine rifles are those which have detacha- 
ble or fixed magazines, consisting of a rectangu- 
lar-shaped metal box, in which the cartridges are 
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the good missionary came among them, are you 
surprised, after they had been plundered and 
ruined by the beachcombers and murderers and 
escaped convicts from English prisons in Aus- 
tralia ? 

I cannot close this true story without one word 
in behalf of the natives of these lovely islands, 
the paradise of the Pacific. In 1848 the Caroline 
Islands, the Philippines, the Mulgraves, the Sea- 
shells, the Pomoatus, the King’s Mill group, and 
many others, especially the Society Islands, were 
in their glory and beautiful beyond description. 
And why? Because the natives had then had but 
little intercourse with white men. They had 
their own simple forms of government, their 
chieftains, and if their religion of sun worshiping 
was born with them, and in that way they wor- 
shiped God, were they not eligible for heaven as 
those who worshiped an unseen God? They en- 
joyed earthly life here, provided as they were with 
all man needs on earth, until the white people 
came among them, and taught them their ways in 
warfare, and cheated them in their dealings with 
them, when they naturally became savages. IIe 
who found them first did not find them savages. 
Trace up these first voyages, and trace out the treat- 
ment of these so-called savages, and nine times out 
of ten the verdict is against the white man. The 
days of these natives are numbered. They, like 
the American Indians, will be driven from pillar 
to post until they become as a thing of the past, 
and the beauty of the Pacific isles will pass away 
as the white man advances. 
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placed, lying one upon another ; this magazine is 
either fixed in, or can be inserted into a corre- 
sponding slot or mortise in the action under- 
neath, and just in front of the trigger guard, or 
it is attachable to the side of the action. From 
this position of the magazine, the balance of the 
arm is maintained under all circumstances. The 
English and German rifles are magazine rifles. 
Considering first the breech mechanism apart 
from the barrel. The objects to be obtained in 
a military arm of any description are, the highest 
rate of fire consistent with strength, simplicity of 
construction and of manipulation, and cheapness. 
The necessity for strength is obvious, also of sim- 
plicity to enable the soldier to become quickly ex- 
pert in its use, and to be able easily to clean and 
keep it in order; cheapness follows, for the cost 
of a rifle depends more on the number of parts, 
and the number of operations through which each 
has to pass, than on the comparatively trifling 
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1. English Magazine Rifle: Section after Firing Four Bullets, 2. View of Rifle, Showing Locking-bolt and Dial Sight- 
pointer “On.” 3,4 and 5, Elevation, End View, and Section of Magazine. 6. Enlarged View of Bore in Cross- 
io 7 Sights. 8. Magazine, Cut Off. 9. Bolt, Flan and Elevation. 10. French “ Lebel” Rifle: Elevation. 

Plan. 12, Section after Firing. 13. Showing the Movement of Cartridge from Magazine to Barrel. 14. Ger- 
as Rifle: Elevation. 15. Section. 16. Cartridges: Section and Part Elevation. 17, Magazine, 18. Sights. 
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price of materials. Every part must be ma- 
chined, not only on account of cost, but owing 
to the imperative necessity of all the parts being 
interchangeable. The delay in commencing to 
manufacture a new rifle is caused by having in 
the first place to devise and construct the neces- 
sury tools and machines. The ordinary manu- 
facturing price of a military single-loader has 
been about £2 10s.; for every two rifles issued 
there should be one in reserve. Applying these 
figures to the strength of armies, the reader will 
realize the serious considerations which attach to 
the cost of a rifle, and the grave responsibility 
which is thrown upon a government in introduc- 
ing a newarm. ‘The question of cheapness ap- 
plies in a far greater degree to ammunition, as 
will be explained further on. ' 

Turning to the barrel and cartridge. The im- 
portant feature in the latest types of military 
rifles is the great reduction in the calibre and the 
introduction of smokeless powder. As in the case 
of the adoption of magazine rifles, so in this, the 
action of one power obliges others to follow, not- 
withstanding the fact that the problem of a trust- 
worthy cartridge for these new conditions, in 
themselves theoretically right, has not yet been 
satisfactorily solved. 

We read of the great success of smokeless 
powder at the peace mancuvres of Continental 
armies: but it must be remembered that all this 
firing is with blank ammunition; the difficulty 
arises with the bullet. 

The construction and dimensions of the com- 
pound bullets used in all these rifles is similar. 
The English bullet has a diameter of about .3 of 
an inch; its length is about four diameters. It 
consists of a core of very slightly hardened lead 
inserted in a cover or thimble of an alloy of cop- 
per and nickel. The rationale of this projectile 
ought, perhaps, to be touched upon—for the in- 
formation, again, of the general reader. 

The energy or power of a projectile in motion to 
overcome resistance, whether of the air or of the 
object struck, depends far more on its velocity than 
on its weight. The lighter it is the greater will 
be its muzzle velocity for a given charge, the 
smaller its cross area the less will be the resist- 
ance, always provided it is kept by its rotation 
point foremost. 

Sporting or express rifles are constructed on 
these principles; they fire a short, light bullet, 
with very high muzzle velocity, and with only 
sufficient rotation to keep it point foremost at 
short sporting distances. It is formed so that it 
will not pass through an animal, but open out, 
and so expand its full energy on the object struck. 
For military rifles, however, long range is wanted, 
and for this weight is necessary to enable the 
bullet to maintain its velocity. Additional weight 








for any given calibre means additional length ; 
the greater the length the faster must be the ro- 
tation, the higher the pitch of rifling, to keep the 
bullet point foremost. And this again necessi- 
tates a hard metal covering to take the rifling, as 
lead, though hardened, would be too soft, and 
would strip.” The bullet must be a sufficiently 
large mass of metal to be effective, and this mass 
must be of such a form and material as will ad- 
mit of not only high muzzle velocity, but well- 
maintained velocity over long ranges. All these 
conditions are closely related to each other; no 
one can be touched without affecting the others. 

The calibre of about .3-inch appeared to Lebel 
to be the lowest which all these conditions would 
permit ; adopted first in France, it is now accepted 
by other nations. 

The difficulty attending the bullet (above hinted 
at) arises from the more than ‘ordinary heat 
evolved in overcoming the great friction between 
the bullet and the barrel, due not only to the high 
pitch of rifling—one turn in ten inches in the 
English rifle—but to a sort of adhesion (‘‘ seiz- 
ing” it is termed) of the two surfaces, there being 
no intermediary lubrication, or even fouling with 
the smokeless powder, to act as a lubricant. This 
heat not infrequently softens the leaden core, 
which being separate from, not attached to, the 
covering, is liable to be set up toward the head of 
the bullet ; it has occurred that the lead has been 
driven through the thimble, leaving it in the 
barrel. 

The cost of Martini-Henry ammunition is about 
£2 10s. per 1,000 rounds. With the present al- 
lowance of 200 rounds per man, the cost of prac- 
tice ammunition for 1,000 men is about £500 an- 
nually. The ammunition for these magazine rifles 
must be more expensive ; supposing it to cost only 
10s. more per 1,000, there will follow an additional 
charge of £100 annually for each 1,000 men. Let 
the reader again apply figures to the strength of 
armies. 

The soldier now carries on service eighty rounds. 
An incidental advantage of the new cartridges is 
that they are very much lighter than the Martini- 
Henry cartridges ; the soldier can, therefore, be 
expected to carry more; and thus a great saving 
in the cost and trouble of carriage will be effected. 
In the Franco-German War there was only one 
instance of a regiment firing in the day nearly 
eighty rounds per man—as an average ; of coutse, 
some fired many more, some less. 

What shall be said of the probable effects on 
strategy and tactics of these rifles, and of smoke- 
less powder, which doubtless will soon supersede 
black powder with artillery as well as with in- 
fantry ? Much has been written on conjecture: 
some picture the dismay caused by death arriving 
unexpectedly and without a trace of whence it 
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was launched ; others foresee the confidence that 


soldiers will feel in the ability to attack without 
revealing their position ; tacticians study new 
formations ; already we read of inventions, both 
in England and on the Continent, for creating a 
veil of smoke to conceal movements! Actual war 
alone can declare what changes must follow. Most 
probably it will be found that genius and daring, 
good leading and confident following, will still be 
handmaids to Victory, as they always have been. 

Reverting to our subject. These three rifles 
are all on the bolt system, which seems to adapt 
itself more readily than the block system to the 
requirements of a magazine arm. 

There is nothing specially novel in the breech 
actions of any of these rifles; but the barrel of 
the German rifle introduces a distinct and im- 
portant departure in construction. 

THe Lee-Metrorp ENGLIisH RiFLeE.— The 
breech action is the invention of Mr. Lee, an 
American ; the barrel has Mr. Metford’s rifling. 
The magazine, holding eight cartridges, is de- 
tachable, but secured from loss by a chain link. 
The rifle can be fired both as a single-loader and 
as a magazine rifle, though it will be used ordi- 
narily as a single-loader, the magazine being re- 
served for emergencies when ordered. The car- 
tridges in the magazine are continually pressed 
upward by the folded wire spring. A ‘‘cut off” 
on the right of the body prevents the magazine 
coming into action till required. When the ‘cut 
off” is pulled out the lower edge of the bolt en- 
gages the top edge of the uppermost cartridge in 
the magazine, and forces it into the chamber, and 
so on, till the magazine is exhausted. ‘To load 
the magazine, whether it is in position on the 
rifle or detached, the ¢artridges have to be pressed 
into it one by one. As in the other rifles, the 
bolt contains the striking apparatus, and carries 
an extractor; it is protected from sand or dust 
by a ‘‘dust shield” of sheet steel. The rifle is 
provided with two sets of sights; one, in the 
usual position on the barrel, graduated to 1,00 
yards—these sights are of novel construction— 
the other set is for extreme range, and is placed 
on the left of the stock. A wooden hand guard 
is fixed over the breech end of the barrel to pro- 
tect the hand when the barrel becomes hot. 

Tne Frenca Rirte.—The Lebel repeating 
rifle is an improved Gras repeating rifle, pattern 
1885, in its turn a modification of the Kropat- 
schek, which was adopted by the French Navy in 
1878. The cartridges are placed end to end ina 
tube under the barrel; the tube will contain eight 
cartridges. It will be noticed that the points are 
flattened to lewen the chance of accidental explo- 
sion in the tube; a spiral spring presses them to- 
ward the breech, and they pass on to a trough in 
the action which lifts the cartridge into position 
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in front of the bolt. In loading the tube the 
cartridges have to be pressed into it one by one. 
The bolt, containing the striking mechanism and 
furnished with an extractor, when drawn back 
first extracts the fired case of a previous round, 
whether loaded singly or from the magazine, then 
raises the trough with its cartridge ; when pushed 
forward it engages the cartridge, placing it in the 
chamber ready to be fired; the trough is de- 
pressed, receives a cartridge, and actuates a stop 
which arrests the passage of a second cartridge 
out of the tube. When the rifle is required asa 
single-loader, the repeating mechanism can be 
put out of action by pressing forward a lever— 
shown in the drawing by a checkered head. 

THE GERMAN MAGAZINE RIFLE has the Mann- 
licher system of breech action, adopted previously 
by Austria, but the barrel is on a new principle. 
This rifle has superseded, the converted Mauser 
repeating rifle. It is strongly made, and simple ; 
the parts are few, and easily shaped in ordinary 
machines. The whole rifle can be stripped for 
purposes of repair or for cleaning, and be re-as- 
sembled by any soldier having ordinary skill, 
without risk of injury to the parts. The stock is 
in one piece, not seriously weakened by being too 
much cut away for the reception of the body, 
which is strong and solid, and does not project 
below the trigger guard. The ammunition is 
supplied in light metal frames or clips, each hold- 
ing five rounds. The clip is dropped into the 


breech, and is held by a spring catch ; another 
spring underneath prevents it from falling 


through so long as it contains any rounds. This 
spring presses the cartridges upward. The bolt, 
as in other actions, contains the striking appa- 
ratus, and carries a strong extractor, easily re- 
placed if broken. The bolt, when it is pushed 
forward, engages the cartridges one by one, press- 
ing them into the chamber. The clip, when 
empty, drops out, and a fresh one is inserted. 
Thus all firing is through the magazine, the use 
of which will become habitual. The Germans, 
apparently, expect from a man under excitement 
only what is his habit. The barrel lies inside a 
light steel cylinder, a ‘* barrel jacket,” on which: 
are fixed the sights; it is screwed into the body, 
the barrel jacket being again screwed over it. 
There is an air space of about 1-16th of an inch 
between the two, and the true barrel passes freely 
through a thimble at the end of the barrel jacket, 
thus enabling it to expand or contract. The ad- 
vantages claimed for this compound barrel are : 
1. Protection from injury. 2. Increased accuracy 
from the barrel having uniform vibration on fir- 
ing, and freedom to expand as it becomes heated. 
3. Protection to the hand when the inner barrel 
becomes overheated. 4. Clearer view of the sights 
when the barrel is hot. 
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LITERARY MEMORANDA. 


Bart Hanrte’s new volume (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
contains ‘“ A Sappho of Green Springs,” and three other 
California stories, respectively entitled: ‘‘ The Chatelaine 
of Burnt Ridge,” ‘‘ Through the Santa Clara Wheat,” and 
‘‘ A Mocenas of the Pacific Slope.” They are in the au- 
thor’s old characteristic vein. Numerous bits of impress- 
ive description and vivid character sketching show that 
Dret Harte is still at home in the literary field which lhe 
was the first to occupy, though his latest personal impres- 
sions of the Pacific Slope must be at least fifteen or twenty 
years old. 


A pretty book is Lucy Larcom’s “ As it is in Heaven ” 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston); prettily bound, pret- 
tily printed, and, above all, prettily written. It tells in 
graceful language of the character of heavenly life, of the 
heaven that should be lived on earth. It is full of beau- 
t'ful thoughts, contributed by the author, and a few other 
well-known writers, from whom extracts are made in order 
to give the book more breadth. It makes a charming lit- 
tie companion for one’s thoughtful moments when seeking 
rest for the mind from schemes of selfish gain, in com- 
munion with high and noble themes. 


Apropos of Miss Coyne Fletcher's article upon ‘“ The 
Lowlands of South Carolina,” published in the March 
number of Frank Lesuie’s Poputar Monruiy, Mr. 
Thomas W. Simons, of Claremont, 8S. C., writes to correct 
what he calls ‘the old erroneous statement of former 
writers,” to the effect that Washington Allston was born on 
the Waccamaw. ‘‘ My grandmother, Mrs. Wigfall. his sis- 
ter,” writes Mr. Simons, *‘ kept up a long correspondence, 
and had preserved a number of letters from the poet 
painter—since destroyed, or lost during the bombardment 
of Charleston in the late war. Alliston was born at Moore- 
land Plantation, on Moore’s Creek, an inlet from Wando 
River, near its opening into Charleston Harbor. The his- 
tory of the composition and labor expended upon ‘ Bel- 
shazzar’s Feast’ was rully told in those lost letters.” 


An eminently seasonable article upon ‘* Going Abroad" 
appeared last month, in the May number of Frank Les- 
L1e’s PorputakR Montsiy. As a supplementary item of 
practical importance to all readers who intend to join the 
noble army of European invasion this year, we desire to 
eall attention to Low’s Exchange, in London. Mr. Edwin 
H. Low, the well-known European steamship agent, 
opened this London office a little more than two years 
ago, and it has proved a great boon to American travelers. 
'o liberally has it been patronized, that the Exchange has 
outgrown its old quarters, at 44 Charing Cross, gnd is 
now housed at 57 Charing Cross, Trafalgar Square. Here 
it has a commodious suite of offices, with every possible 
convenience and comfort for travelers that suggested itself 
to the proprietor. ‘‘It would have been difficult,” writes 
Morris Phillips, in the JZome Journal, “to select a more 
central location. Nearly all lines of omnibuses pass the 
door, and here are all the large hotels: Metropole, Vic- 
toria, Grand, Brown’s, etc. The windows overlook Tra- 
falgar Square in the front, and St. James Park in the rear. 
Directly in front is Nelson’s Monument, with the famous 
bronze lions at its base. If London can be said to have 
a heart, it is Charing Cross, and Low’s Exchange is in it.” 


‘‘Insip—E THE Waite House 1x War Trmes,” by W. O. 
Stoddard, is not a work of fiction, in this author's famil- 
iar line, but an actual record of daily life and work in the 
White House through the exciting years of 1861-64. Dur- 
ing that time Mr. Stoddard was one of the private secre- 
taries to President Lincoln. He enjoyed abundant oppor- 


tunities for observing great men and great events at close 
range, and his record is full of entertaining side lights 
upon this critical period of the Union’s history. 


A cataLocus of the New York Southern Society’s ‘‘ Gar- 
den Library,” compiled by the librarian, Mr. John F. B. 
Lillard, is just issued, from the press of Francis P. Ifar- 
per. The intention of Mr. Hugh R. Garden, formerly of 
South Carolina, the founder of this unique and already 
notable collection of Southern Americana, is to establish 
in New York a library illustrative of Southern life from 
the earliest time to the present, commemorative of South- 
ern traditions, customs and manners, and to set forth the 
influence of the Southern element in the development of 
the nation’s character. Among the rarities now in the 
library we note, Gatford’s Virginia, 1657; Nova Britannia, 
1609 (reprint): Rich’s News from Virginia, 1610 (reprint) ; 
Burke’s History of, 4 vols. ; Jefferson's Notes on; Byrd's 
Dividing Line; Hotten’s Original List, and Gov. Dever- 
ley’s History of Virginia. Among the other States, there 
is Pickett’s Alabama, 2 vols. ; Ferris’s Original Settlements 
on the Delaware; De Cardena’s and Latour’s Florida; 
Harris’s Oglethorpe, and Whitfield’s Journey Relative to 
Georgia. In Kentucky we note the French edition of 
Filsons Imlay, in 2 vols., and Michaux’s Travels. In Lon- 
isiana there is Dumont’s Du Pratz, Marbois, and Hennc- 
pin’s (reprint) Louisiana. In Maryland, Purviance’s Bal- 
timore during the Revolution, and Ridgeley’s Annals of 
Annapolis. In South Carolina, Catesby’s Natural History 
of the Carolinas, in 2 large folio volumes, with hand col- 
ored plates, published in London, in 1771. The greatest 
number of books on any one subject is Biography, which 
numbers 200 volumes. Next, War between the States, 197 
vols. Third, Slavery, with 93 vols. In State Histories 
Virginia stands at the head with 75 vols.; Kentucky sec- 
ond, with 25 vols.; Louisiana third, with 23; and Texas 
fourth, with 21. Mr. Lillard, the librarian, was city editor 
on the Louisville Courier-Journal during the reign of 
George W. Prentice, and he remained with the paper 
some time after the succession of Colonel Watterson. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


JAPANESE GIRLS AND Women. By Alice Mabel Bacon. 
333 pp. Cloth, $1.25. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.. Bos- 
ton and New York. 


Into Morocco. Translated from the French of Pierre 
Loti, by E. P. Robins. 343 pp. Illustrated. Cloth, 
$1.25. Welch, Fracker Company, New York. 


Tue Bank Tracepy. A Novel. By Mary R. P. Hatch. 
427 pp. Cloth, $1.25. 


A Socrat Mergor. By Clement R. Marley. ‘ The Prim- 
rose Series.” 299 pp. Paper, 50c. Street & Smith, 
New York. 


Mrs. Maysurn’s Twins. By John Habberton. 188 pp. 
Paper, 25c. T. B. Peterson & Bros., Philadelphia. 


Pererson’s Nationat Cook Boor. 306 pp. Paper, 25c. 
T. B. Peterson & Bros., Philadelphia. 


Love’s Crue. Entoma. (Cruelle Enigme.) Translated 
from the French of Paul Bourget, by Julian Cray. 
189 pp. Illustrated. Paper, 50c. The Waverly Com- 
pany, New York and St. Louis. 


Oniema Lies anp Quaint Concerts. By A. H. St. Clair. 
219 pp. Paper, 25c. A. F. Nelson Publishing Com- 
pany, St. Louis. 

Tue Daventer: Her Heattu, Epvcation AnD WEDLOCK. 
By William M. Capp, M.D. 144 pp. Cloth, $1.25. 
F. A. Davis, Philadelphia. 


Herepity, Heautn anp Persona Beauty. By J. V. Shoe- 
maker, A.M., M.D. 422 pp. Cloth, $2.50. F. A. Da- 
vis, Philadelphia. 
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